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PETER LONGMAN trudged down the stairs, his curly mop 
of yellow hair just reaching the lowest of the proces- 
sional march of steel engravings that paralleled the 
progress of the steps. The steely eyes of the engravings 
were the eyes of Revolutionary generals, and they 
watched Peter from over the breastwork of their high 
uniform collars which were resplendent but a little faded. 

Above the pictures hung, in dazzling and menacing 
primitive patterns, a collection of knives, spears, shields, 
and daggers from the Philippines. Peter was threatened, 
and uplifted, by the gleams of pitted steel that had 
killed. For these weapons had been captured by Captain 
Longman during the army’s early service in those war- 
like and romantic Islands. Peter knew their history; and 
he never marched up or down the stairs without seeing, 
dripping from kampilans, from krisses, and from ba- 
rongs, the blood of slain Moros who had been rebels 
against his country; on the home-made swords which 
had been worn by the officers of Aguinaldo’s army he 
thought that the rust had been caused by the sweat of the 
death agonies of the insurrection. 

The deep well of the stairway echoed Peter’s foot- 
steps as he padded down. ‘‘Flop, flop,” the echo said to 
his plop, plop. His feet had the loose hinges of six years; 
they worked loosely, like the feet of a colt. The stairs 
were also loose-jointed, but from another cause; they 
had shrunk and dried during many more than six years. 

He hurried, for he wished to get down to breakfast 
before his father left for the War College. In his mind 
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it was obligatory that he see his father the first thing in 
the morning. 

The date, which is important, was the twenty-ninth 
of June, nineteen-fourteen. 

The two rooms downstairs were large and together 
took up the entire width and length of the house; be- 
tween the drawing room and the dining room was a 
double door; from the bay window at the front you 
looked out on the linden trees that, every season, show- 
ered the sidewalk with their ugly, sweet-smelling petals. 
From the back windows you could see the dreary ex- 
panse of the family yard, which adjoined its fellow yard 
next door; and—if you liked them well enough to look 
—miles and miles of high wooden fences painted dark 
green, wildernesses of clotheslines, rose bushes dying a 
slow death, and occasional puppies. At the side of the 
house an alley ran, paved with cobbles and spotted with 
clumps of long tough grass. 

Inside the house things were better. The furniture 
was an intriguing assembly of odds and ends inherited 
or picked up by the Longmans on their travels. Ebony 
tables stared at an Empire sofa that sneered at them, 
a heavy colonial sofa was only kept from slapping the 
Empire sofa by an intervening Cairo coffee table. Ori- 
ental brass and bronze idols meditated over bookcases 
crowded with books written by men who scoffed at idols. 
And on the walls Whistler etchings strove with old 
Chinese and Japanese prints. 

Peter usually slid down the banisters. But to-day this 
covert warfare seemed to have saturated the air and he 
felt disposed to walk to impress them with his impor- 
tance as their future owner. He paused a moment out- 
side the door of the dining room. 

His father’s voice seemed serious. The words hissed 
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and hit against his eardrums, and sounded like a battle. 
“Sarajevo,” his father was saying, and “archduke,” and 
“assassination.” “Sh-sh-sh-sh,” the words said. He tried 
to say them to himself: sh-sh-u-sh/ Though without ex- 
act connotation, their sound was fascinating. Sarajevo: 
it was a word that might conceivably mean war; battles 
might be fought there. His mind, seldom admitting a 
thought that was not military, began to work. Sarajevo 
meant battles, archduke sounded like a general, some- 
one had killed the general, consequently there would be a 
war. As he opened the door and marched into the room 
he unconsciously lifted his head and pulled in his chin. 
For was he not a warrior’s son, and did not the world 
exist for warriors and their sons who would some day 
be warriors? 

His mother was saying, as he entered, ‘‘You think 
something might happen from this?” 

His father laughed, and his moustache crinkled up. 
“Who can tell? I do know, though, that every nation in 
Europe has been piling up armaments like mad for some 
years, and something of this sort is all that was needed 
to blow up the flame that has been banked during the 
night of peace.” 

Peter liked the idea of the flame being blown up; it 
had a warlike ring. 

But his mother persisted in sharing in a discussion that 
belonged rightfully to the stronger sex. “I just don’t 
like the whole idea. There ought to be another way of 
settling things of this sort, instead of nations, sup- 
posedly governed by intelligent men, acting like a bunch 
of little boys. Fighting!’ She sniffed. “For all the world 
like little boys!” 

Peter was afraid that his father would, as usual, 
laugh indulgently at this idiocy of his mother’s. He broke 
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in rudely, “But, Muvver, you’re jess a girl, an’ don’t 
know nothin’. Pop and me knows, don’t we, Pop?” 

His father did laugh, but Peter knew the laugh was 
not for him. ‘“‘There’s your answer, Annie—the perfect 
answer. It should give you a good deal of thought for 
the rest of the day. It’s time I was going.” He got up 
from the table and began buttoning his coat. 

Captain Longman was of medium height, but his 
four years of West Point drilling had formed him in a 
straight mould that held his head above the heads of 
men who were taller than he. His face showed the mis- 
cellaneous ancestry that is the heritage of Americans. 
The English blue eyes, the French smoothness of com- 
plexion, a Dutch squareness of chin with the high cheek- 
bones of the Scot. When he stood still his hands were 
at the outer seams of his trousers and his heels were 
never far apart. But he had the elasticity of movement 
of the American soldier who fights in rushes. 

The Filipino, Pio, slipped through the door, smiling, 
showing in his dancing eyes the excitement of a shallow 
soul over anything unusual. But his announcement was 
the announcement of all week-day mornings: the capi- 
tan was awaited by many oficiales at the door outside 
in a car. Pio rolled his beady, jet-black eyes, and his 
moist red mouth remained stretched in a smile. Peter, 
who knew him as a brother, realized that Pio was feel- 
ing in his bones the call of those rusted swords that 
hung above the stairs. Pio, evidently, had been listening 
at the door. Filipinos who had just started night school 
would not know where Sarajevo was; they would think 
that any war meant war against Aguinaldo. Peter would 
have to tell him what was what. He had to explain a 
great many things to Pio. 

Captain Longman had kissed his wife, had told Peter 
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to take care of her and of the house while he was gone, 
and had departed with the many oficiales in the car out- 
side. Before the little boy was a plate of oatmeal, and 
his round eyes fixed themselves glassily on its unappe- 
tizing, formless mass; but his thoughts were far away. 
His father’s last phrase had set his memory working. 
Peter could remember Camp Keithley in the Philippines: 
when his father had set out with the company to hunt 
hostile Moros through the bosque, always this phrase 
had been the last thing he had said to his son. 

His mother, too: she had always acted in this silly 
way when there had been fighting. After his father had 
gone she would sit at table and let breakfast become 
perfectly cold and not say a word—her face white, the 
bones pushing their way through the skin. 

He had been four in Keithley, but now he was six and 
could follow orders. He picked up his cup of milk and 
plate of oatmeal and walked around the table to his 
father’s place. In his mind there was no explanation 
needed for his action. Temporarily, he was the man of 
the house: his father had so decreed. He was to take 
care of the house and he intended to do it. 

His mother’s eyes opened wide. Of course she did not 
understand. How could she? She was a woman. Pio 
would say she was a mujer. But it was the same thing. 
He and Pio knew. Even yet, Pio’s eyes were dancing 
around the room, following Peter’s movements. 

“Ts there anything wrong with your chair, Peter?” 
asked his mother idly. She was thinking of something 
else. 

Peter—and Pio, and the ‘Chinese cooks and Japanese 
nurses of his childhood—made a practice of saying as 
little as possible. Mujeres were the ones who “‘all-time 
talkee-talkee.”’ Peter said, now: ‘‘Pop said to take his 
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place.” He pointed toward the paper with its dense 
black headlines. ‘“There’s a war.” 

“Oh!” said his mother. She got up from the table, 
came around to Peter, who was eating as became a war- 
rior who might have demands made upon his strength, 
and put her arms around his neck. 


* 


Slowly he ascended the stairs, leaning on the banis- 
ters and pulling himself up by them, his cheek resting 
against the smooth polished wood. His mind was full 
of the war. For him there was nothing in the world be- 
sides soldiers, fighting, and picturesque carnage. He 
imagined armies marching along the downstairs hall. 
In its ranks this horde displayed every kind of uniform 
that he had ever seen pictured or in real life. Infantry, 
cavalry, artillery—all passed in the semi-darkness of 
the hall as he looked down on them. He straightened up 
from the banisters and marched the rest of the way up 
the stairs with a military cadence. His feet seemed to 
have lost the coltish, indefinite quality they had shown 
during his descent to breakfast; the sound of his foot- 
steps was no longer the plop, plop, but rang now with a 
steady, older tramp, as if he were clanking inaudible 
spurs. He started humming a march as he strode on up 
the stairs. 

His nurse was having her breakfast. He had a few 
minutes of freedom before he would be dragged off to 
the park. 

Peter’s room suited his purposes fairly well. Along the 
wall opposite the door by which you came in from the 
narrow hallway ran a line of bookcases. Upon a painted 
table in one corner of the room stood a castle—one of 
those toy castles imported from Germany before the 
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war. It was perched on a papier-maché rock that would 
almost fool you into believing it was a real rock, being 
dramatically conceived with tufts of moss and projec- 
tions and a road winding up one face of it. The road 
stopped at the moat, across which a drawbridge from 
the castle fell. The castle’s courtyard was walled in on 
three sides by machicolated battlements, while on the 
fourth side ran a row of buildings flanked by two large 
towers. It was a pity the table was painted white, for 
white was not the colour of mountain tops. But grown 
people always fell down in making dreams come true. 

Along Peter’s floor, at the base of the table, were 
columns of soldiers in the blue uniform of the Prussian 
Guard regiments; and at the back of the table, and on 
top of the bookcases, were ranged toy cannon, hospital 
tents, and more soldiers. None of the toys in the room 
spoke of peace. 

He flung himself down on the floor and began arrang- 
ing the soldiers who were resting. They had just finished 
a night march and were tired and in need of breakfast. 
The soldiers were stiff and unreal, their attitudes re- 
peated over and over, their rifles all at the same angle, 
and the paint the same colour for all. Peter knew that 
uniforms were not all the same colour, what with rain, 
and sun, and the many things that can happen to clothes 
if continually worn out of doors. The rug on the floor 
was dark blue, and he had a hard time seeing dusty 
roads and long grass on a blue rug. Real soldiers would 
march at route step along the country roads; but these 
kept always their stiff left foot in front of the right and 
their stiff, parade, facial expression. 

He gathered the officers together for a conference, 
as he had seen his father do with the officers of his com- 
pany, and disposed the personnel along the side of the 
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road. There were two groups, the higher ranking field 
officers forming one and the company officers forming 
the other group. The conversation concerned the war 
that had just begun and the opening battle that had just 
been fought. 

Between Peter’s room and the now empty guest room 
at the rear of the third floor was a short and narrow 
passageway about three feet wide by six long, walled 
in by closets. It was a mountain pass. The back room 
was always the enemy’s country and the doorsill the 
boundary line. 

He set the troops in motion through the mountain 
pass, toward the frontier. Their objective was the dres- 
ser in the guest-room. For the enemy he used the soldiers 
whose rifles had been broken off. These careless sol- 
diers, with true enlisted man indifference to government 
property, often broke their rifles, excusing themselves 
by pointing out to Peter that the material was poor— 
soft lead—and the workmanship inferior. 

These careless soldiers, then, were borne into the 
other room and disposed strategically, their dispositions 
for defense being not too impregnable to attacks of the 
invading force of good soldiers who had taken care 
of their rifles. 

But here was his nurse, still chewing the last mouth- 
ful of her breakfast, smiling professionally. She dragged 
him away from his marching host and fussed with the 
collar of his white sailor suit. She tried to comb his un- 
ruly yellow hair. She tried generally to ruin a perfectly 
good battle which was about to start on the frontier. 


* 


They walked respectably down Eighteenth Street in 
the direction of Dupont Circle, and had nearly passed 
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the tall white house which has a precarious foothold 
on a three-cornered lot such as Washington’s system of 
radiating streets produces, when there came an enthusi- 
astic hail in a voice as high and shrill as Peter’s. Peter 
replied. For the high shrill voice was the voice of his 
friend, Juan Naon. He started running across the 
street, followed by the nurse mewing in protest. 

Juan Naon was the son of the Argentine ambassador. 
He was several years older than Peter and a corres- 
ponding number of inches taller. He had the long white 
face of the Southern Spaniard of good blood. His hair 
lay sleekly and shone with the blue-black lustre of a 
gun-barrel. Like Peter he wore naval clothes but of a 
dark and serviceable blue. 

Juan shouted: “I’ve got some new soldiers. Good 
ones! Lancers, with Uhlan helmets! Come on up and 
see them.” He pushed at the grilled door of the Em- 
bassy, kicking impatiently when it resisted. 

Peter followed unconcernedly. Ambassadorial splen- 
dour was nothing new to him. But his latest nurse gasped 
in awe at the massive Spanish furniture and the red vel- 
vet carpets. ‘Oh, do be careful, Peter!” she kept caution- 
ing. She moved her feet nervously on the red carpets. 
Peter sniffed. This nurse did not know Washington. 
His mother had picked her up in New York, where they 
did not have embassies. 

The floor of Juan’s room was covered with toy sol- 
diers. There was a review in progress, and spread out 
over the floor under a fortress of the Brialmont type, 
pentagonal in shape, each of its cupolas displaying gun 
muzzles, were troops. 

“Look here!” said Juan excitedly. ‘Look at this fel- 
low, will you?” 

It was, in truth, a fine little fellow—a brightly painted 
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lancer on a prancing horse. It was like the two nurses 
to get together in conspiracy and drag them off “‘to 
play” in a park thick with children and repulsive with 
nurses. 

Peter became absorbed in an inspection of a tree. The 
tree was old and withered and had a hole in the trunk 
down which you could peer. You saw nothing down the 
hole, but it went a long way in and was dark and mys- 
terious. You could imagine things. He stared without 
blinking, waiting for things to happen. A boy and girl 
came up to gaze at what he might have found. 

“T don’t think this is ’s nice’s the Ethel Tower,” said 
the girl. 

Peter roused himself. ‘“What’s the Ethel Tower, an’ 
where is it?” 

“It’s in Paruss,” broke in the little boy. “It’s got ele- 
vators in it.”’ 

Peter felt called upon to uphold the honour of the 
tree that he had discovered. “Maybe this tree goes 
down to the devil’s place. Yes. An’ maybe you c’n get in 
’n elevator under the tree and go down to the devil.” 

The girl seemed impressed but the boy retained a 
perfectly blank and unmoved expression. ‘“There’s more 
in Paruss than the Ethel Tower. There’s a big wheel 
that has cars in it, an’ you can see everywhere if you’re 
in it.” He seemed to be resting his cause on the big 
wheel. His expression had changed to one of complete 
satisfaction. 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. “All right.’ He 
shrugged again. “I’ye—I’ve been everywhere! To 
Manila, an’ China, an’-—an’—all over!’ He waved a 
hand in the air, embracing the world. But he should be 
more explicit if he was to vanquish this hoodlum. ‘‘Them 
wheels—” he said grandly—‘‘every place has got ’em. 
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Cony Island’s got ’em, an’ Fort Lee Ferry has got ’em. 
They ain’t much. I don’t like em.” Peter took a good 
look at this presumptuous stranger. ‘“‘Who are you, 
anyhow?” he demanded suspiciously. “I spect your 
father ain’t an officer, or an ambassador. Is he, now? 
Huh? He’s just a damncivilian, ain’t he? Huh?” He 
became truculent. 

Nurses properly belonged in jail. Of course it was the 
nurse who dragged him away just as he was crushing the 
damncivilian. But he cooled down on the walk home, and 
as there was no one else to whom to talk he told the nurse 
about the tree which went down to the devil. 

“That’s silly,” said the nurse. ‘‘And it isn’t the truth. 
If I was to tell your ma that you told lies what do you 
suppose she’d do to you?” 

Characteristic of all nurses! His talking throughout 
luncheon was limited. When you are eating as hard as 
you can, and being nagged between mouthfuls, you can’t 
say much. He hated lunch time. Lunch meant the nurse, 
who gobbled her own food with sounds that annoyed 
him. It came down to the nurse doing all the talking for 
the two of them, and every time he opened his mouth to 
say something she poked a forkful of spinach down his 
throat. 


* 


The daily routine called for an early afternoon nap 
on Peter’s part. But when he had been put to bed and 
watched until he appeared to be asleep, and when he 
heard the footsteps of his nurse as she descended the 
stairs, he slipped out of bed to carry on the battle he had 
started in the morning. The good soldiers got under 
way and continued their march to the boundary line of 
the enemy’s country, while the enemy, shorn of rifles, 
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awaited the attack. Luckily a fellow could depend on 
Pio’s sympathy. Peter could see at a glance that a nice 
dusty rug explained the fact of his soldiers being exactly 
where he had left them. The dust flew up and smelled 
as roads do under troops—pungent, tickling the nose. 

He could not understand how the good soldiers got 
beaten, especially by men with no rifles. He sat on the 
edge of the guest-room bed and tried to figure it out. A 
thought occurred to him. He had seen his father look up 
things in books; he, too, would look up things in books. 

Forgetful of the fact that he was supposed to be tak- 
ing a nap, he dashed downstairs to his father’s room. 
There were many books in the room, ranged in book- 
cases rising above Peter’s reach. But this was not the 
only drawback. He could not tell exactly which book 
would take him out of his difficulty. He stood in the 
middle of the floor, gazing around at the rows of shelves. 
On his father’s desk lay a ponderous volume that looked 
helpful. It was bound in dark blue, with gold lettering, 
and had a fine gold crescent on the binding. It had a nice 
title, With the Conquered Turk: military, suggestive. 
He opened it at random and came upon a picture of sol- 
diers in a trench, firing across a river. 

His father had said that they were partners and that 
what was his was Peter’s. He felt no compunction about 
taking the book upstairs. 

The pictures gave him chills up and down his back. 
Shells bursting over the heads of retreating soldiers: 
good stuff, providing, of course, that you yourself were 
of the pursuing. His cheeks red with excitement, he gal- 
loped into the guest room and maneuvred his men. 
But still the good soldiers were getting licked, for he 
had built his campaign upon an error. Good soldiers 
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a few lines which concerned the impetuosity and fierce- 
ness of the Bulgarian attack. As he read, the shivers went 
up and down his spine again. He returned to his cam- 
paign. With no more difficulty because he would admit 
of none, his good soldiers now won. 

But a small voice—the voice of his conscience—inside 
his head, buzzing against his satisfaction, kept laughing 
and telling him that no real soldiers could have done 
what he had made his men do, that his attack was impos- 
sible and would have been destroyed. He remembered 
something he had heard one of his father’s friends say: 
that infantry attacks without artillery preparation were 
_a thing of the past. He promised himself that he would 
not again make his soldiers do things that real soldiers 
could not do. 

He shouted for his nurse to come and dress him. The 
nurse, who had herself been really sleeping, came in 
with something on her face that was almost a smile. She 
got him fixed for public inspection, turning him round 
and round, dabbing at his hair, wiping his nose when 
it did not need it. He was sure that, when they left the 
house and started walking down Eighteenth Street, there 
was left on him not a speck of dirt, not a trace of his 
manhood. But he stood for it because it would keep her 
quiet until she should have found a flirtatious police- 
man. Ten minutes after their arrival in Dupont Circle 
he was lucky enough to get into a fight and, simultane- 
ously, a sufficiently dirty state to insure a happy ease. 

This state of carefree squalor lasted until the martyr- 
dom of being scrubbed up for dinner. Even through the 
soap in his ears he heard his father enter the house, 
come up the stairs with his cadenced tread, and enter his 
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room. Peter broke away from his nurse and rushed out 
on the landing. He yelled down the stair-well : 

“Say, Pop—weren’t those fellows runnin’ away ?” 

His father called back, ‘“‘What fellows, son?” 

“Oh, those soljers in the books.” 

“T’ll be up in a minute, boy, and see what you're talk- 
ing about.” 

Peter was clawed back to his bathroom. He was be- 
ing dried—roughly, by an irate nurse—when his father 
came upstairs. He jerked away from the nurse’s detain- 
ing hands and dragged out the book with the golden cres- 
cent. “Now, look at this one, Pop. Those soljers are 
retreatin’, aren’t they? Aren’t they, Pop? Huh?” He 
looked over his shoulder at the hovering nurse. ‘Shut 
up!” he said. “This ain’t no time for washin’. Can’t you 
see I’m busy ?” 

‘“That’s no way to speak to a woman,” said his father. 

“Cert’nly not,” Peter agreed, seeing his way to re- 
treat with full honours. ‘““They’re the noncombatants, 
huh, Pop? I’m sorry,” he said to the nurse. “Well, now, 
Pop, those soljers were runnin’, huh?” 

“You see,” his father said, ‘‘these soldiers weren’t 
trained. They were nothing more than civilians put into 
uniform.” 

“Oh-h-h! I see! They were jus’ c’vilians. Oh, well— 
they had to run away.” He laughed at the idea of the 
civilians running away from the enemy. 

His father laughed too, and his moustache crinkled. 
“We all start by being civilians,” he said. ‘‘We must 
work, and learn to be soldiers.” 

Why should he, Peter, have to learn? He had been 
born a soldier. Every time his father spoke of his an- 
cestors Peter’s heart swelled with pride because those 
ancestors had been soldiers. He was, then, a naturally 
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good soldier. Not one to be made, like these civilian 
soldiers in the pictures, who ran away. 

He was allowed to come downstairs and say good- 
night to his parents. They were at dinner; but Peter had 
eaten his supper and was ready for bed: a swathing 
bathgown tied by a cord that was tight around his stom- 
ach. He trotted along the hall to the dining room. And 
his father was saying, in answer to some unheard ques- 
tion of his mother’s: 

‘I’ve told him that he’s the junior partner in the firm 
and that what’s mine is his, and vice versa.” 

“But your papers ?”’ his mother expostulated. 

“He doesn’t bother them. It teaches him to respect 
military papers, don’t you see?” 

Peter entered for the ceremony of good-night kiss- 
ing. He did not feel in the mood for hugging, which was 
for younger children; he was stiff and starched, and 
hoped that even in the bathgown he presented a suffici- 
ently military spectacle. He stood silently, upon the com- 
pletion of this ceremony, until they had realized his 
continued presence and looked around. 

“Pop! I don’t have to learn to be a soljer a-tall. I am 
one.” 

He saluted, about faced, and tramped up the stairs 
to bed. 


* 


The twenty-ninth of July. Again Peter came down to 
a breakfast eaten to the martial rhythm of words of war. 
His father was saying: 

“This is the beginning of the end, for Europe. Every 
nation there will come into this thing. I wonder wnat 
Von Papen thinks about it. I'll look him up.” 

Peter’s mother seemed more worried than she had 
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been when first the clashing words had whispered, “Sh- 
sh-sh.”’ She went about the house wearing a corrugated 
brow and, below it, a look of abstraction. 

Peter’s heart jumped and bumped against his ribs, 
assuring him that “‘it” had come. ‘Ah ha!” said Peter’s 
thumping heart to his excited brain. “Ah ha! It’s come 
—it’s come!” 

He dragged his nurse out on the street, hurrying her 
along in a very upset state of mind because he had sub- 
mitted to the details of his toilet without demur. He 
wished to see his friends and to pass along the good 
news. But Juan Naon had had the news before the news- 
papers had got it. Juan strutted about the play-room. 

“Germany’ll come into this,” said Juan. ““They’ve 
got the best army in the world. They can lick anybody, 
except Argentina.” 

‘‘And the United States,” said Peter loyally, think- 
ing of his father’s company of veterans. 

They began to play with Juan’s toy soldiers. A war 
had just begun and they must work it out with their lit- 
tle painted puppets. They saw war as masses of lead 
soldiers in the uniforms of the Prussian Guards, the Uh- 
lans. ““Germany’Il of course have to come in!”’ reiterated 
Juan; and Peter agreed. Else, why the best army in the 
world—except Argentina’s army and the army of the 
United States? 

The fort in the corner was to be captured “‘at any 
cost.” In this fort Juan placed a garrison which was 
taken over by Peter in command. 

General Juan sent a line of cavalry to reconnoitre the 
ground over which the advance was to be made. A lucky 
shot from one of Peter’s guns hit the end man and the 
whole line went down. General Juan in this way learned 
the lesson of the American Indian attack—an infantry 
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skirmish line, with a large interval between man and 
man. 

“You see,” said Peter kindly, ‘‘we did that first, an’ 
then they did it in South Africa, an’ now everybody’s 
just got to do it if they’re goin’ to win.” 

By careful firing, Peter destroyed about forty per 
cent of Juan’s attacking force. Juan sent them on. Peter 
was hurt by this. Real soldiers would not do this; they 
would retire for reénforcements. It was not natural for 
soldiers to do such things. He expostulated with Juan — 
and the attackers were withdrawn; for Juan, too, had 
a passion for being natural. 

“You'll have to make a reg’lar siege of it, Juan, if 
you got any sense. You'll lose too many men to make it 
work.” 

Immediately Juan saw the argument. He aided and 
abetted Peter in glaring at the two nurses who adjured 
them not to fight because little gentlemen did not fight 
like street ruffians. It was a pity that nurses were women. 

The siege could not last much longer. Juan persisted 
in pushing his works up to the walls of the fort. By aim- 
ing accurately, Peter knocked over any troops sent up. 
But as soon as they were knocked down General Juan 
promptly set them up again. Peter, ex officio, decided to 
pay no attention to this infringement upon possibility ; 
those nurses would drag them off to the park if there 
should be another period of lifted voices. Peter did not 
wish to stop playing. He hastened to launch a counter- 
attack at one of the more exposed salients that Juan had 
pushed out at the fort. The sortie was a complete suc- 
cess. The works were destroyed and the besiegers pushed 
back, with considerable loss, to the main line. 

Juan glanced around the play-room and saw his oppor- 
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tunity. The only piece of furniture in the room was a 
table about ten feet from the fort. Juan took a battery 
ot artillery up on the table and fired down on the be- 
leaguered garrison. Peter surrendered at once. It was 
done in a perfectly gentlemanly fashion. 

Juan was Peter’s best friend. One of the main rea- 
sons for this friendship was that they both played sol- 
diers in the proper manner. Peter noticed that Juan al- 
ways kept to the letter of the law. He did not have sol- 
diers coming on after most of them had been killed. He 
planned each move of his forces as an officer and a gen- 
tleman should, instead of merely saying, ‘‘Boom! 
Boom!” and doing everything wrong. 

On the whole, however, with the single exception of 
Juan, grown men were more satisfactory conversational- 
ists, and he was glad when, upon his return home, he 
found Captain von Papen with his father. 

Captain von Papen’s head projected from the high 
General Staff collar of the German army with the back 
shooting straight up, so that his head seemed too small 
for the collar; like a bulldog’s nail-studded collar 
around the neck of a Boston bull. And yet, Captain von 
Papen’s neck was large and hard and muscular. It was, 
simply, that the German General Staff collar, with its 
brass chains jangling around it, was too massive for the 
most massive human neck. He held his square chin higher 
than chins are usually held—possibly because of the dis- 
comfort of the collar. Peter had noticed that before the 
war, when Captain von Papen was in civilian dress, his 
chin was held at this same exaggerated angle. Captain 
von Papen could not forget, even in his sleep, the galling 
of that chained collar, even when he played polo his 
chin was stuck up in the air; but he played good polo. 
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His tall form was hard as his chin, his spare length seem- 
ing, sitting bolt upright in his chair, to form two sharp ~ 
angles—like the letter Z laid on its side. 

Captain von Papen was smoking a large cigar, with 
which he punctuated his remarks by shooting his arm 
in and out like a piston. Peter, stopping at the door of 
the drawing room, decided that he had forgotten how to 
laugh. Before war had come he had been a great joker. 
Peter remembered how those blue eyes had twinkled 
over his description of his own boys, back home in Ger- 
many. 

“How many boys have you got?” Peter had de- 
manded. 

‘Ten or twelve,” he was told. 

He did not believe this; so he asked, distantly polite: 
“How big are they ?” 

Captain von Papen had made a series of machinelike 
gestures, cutting off heights from the floor, his arm work- 
ing like a metal lever: one foot from the floor, ascending 
accurately to a position two feet from the floor, and 
on to where, if a boy’s head had reached, the boy would 
have been ready for the side shows. Peter had not be- 
lieved a word of it, but his father had assured him that 
this was a German joke. 

Well, Captain von Papen was not joking to-day. His 
arm working in and out, in and out, he was speaking 
solemnly. ‘“Germany will come into this thing, of course 
—I’m afraid.” 

“The army doesn’t wish it?’ asked Captain Long- 
man. 

Captain von Papen thought for a second. Then he 
spoke with precision. “It is a vicious circle, Captain; 
Austria and Russia have started this mess. That will, 
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undoubtedly, drag in their respective allies, Germany 
and France. France, of course—Alsace and Lorraine, 
you understand, Captain. An old story, and sure to cause 
mischief, like all folk tales.” 

Captain Longman’s nod was impatient. Peter knew 
that his father wanted Captain von Papen to get on to 
something that the German alone knew. “The 
army ?” he prompted, as he prompted Peter over 
lessons. 

“Germany does not want this war, Captain,” said 
Von Papen earnestly. ‘““The army, did you say? The 
army, too—they do not wish this war.” 

“Then who does?” said Captain Longman drily. 
“Somebody wants it, you’ll acknowledge?” 

“Tt is only the—the—high-ups,” said Von Papen, 
struggling with his new slang, but speaking still more 
earnestly. ‘“The instigators of the whole thing—the 
Austro-Germanic policy—are the court circles of the two 
countries. And those men who perpetually hang about 
the court can expect to know nothing of the feelings 
which actuate men in the mass.” He cleared his throat 
and blew a cloud of smoke at the ceiling. 

“You yourself—you know?” prompted Captain 
Longman. 

Captain von Papen shrugged. ‘‘Naturally. I married 
a Belgian, the daughter of an officer. I have been sta- 
tioned along the frontiers. My job, you might say, is 
to know how the frontiers feel.”” He spread out his 
hands, helplessly for so big-boned a man. ‘‘My wife can 
never get into Belgium to her people.” 

“On account of de 

“On account of my sons, Captain. My sons are Ger- 
man boys; they will not be allowed to leave for the home 
of their Belgian grandfather. This forces my wife to 
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stay in Germany, regardless of her wish. She must be 
in a bad state of mind, poor girl!” He sighed. 

Peter tiptoed upstairs, awed at having heard such 
important things. He knew they were important, by the 
sound of the words and by the way his father had lis- 
tened. He wasted a few moments of thought on how glad 
those German boys must be that their mother—a 
woman, and therefore not to be depended upon on ques- 
tions of the military tendencies of males—had not the 
power to drag them out of fighting Germany. He won- 
dered if those Von Papen boys played with the famous 
lead soldiers “‘made in Germany”? He felt a bond of 
sympathy extending from the Von Papen boys, held in 
Germany against their mother’s Belgian will, and him- 
self in Washington on tiptoes to hear all that he could 
of the war to come. 


* 


The hoarse bellow of newsboys crying war extras 
made the days thrilling. It was a sound that brought 
quiet citizens buzzing from their houses and ranging up 
and down the streets. It was a sound that was to grow 
rumblingly familiar during four long hot summers and 
four long freezing winters. The people in the streets 
said that this summer had turned so hot because of the 
heat in men’s hearts; at least, that was what Mrs. 
Longman and her friends said in Peter’s hearing. 

For the hearts of people did seem hot and testy. 
Russia resented the ultimatum to its godchild, Serbia, 
and declared war. Germany declared war on Russia on 
August first, and on France on August third. On that 
same day she invaded Belgium. England joined forces 
with France and Russia on the fourth. 

Peter was in a state of high excitement. He envied 
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those distant Von Papen boys of all sizes from the floor 
to six or eight feet; they were in the midst of gorgeous 
things. He wondered if their mother nagged at them for 
playing that their soldiers were the great German army. 
Probably. Mothers always found something at which 
to raise a row. 

But for a time he himself did not play. He listened. 
The mundane orchestra, which had been playing a hum- 
ming industrial song, with only a slight rumble from the 
basses, within a week changed its tune to a cacophony in 
which the players shouted at each other through their 
instruments, and the sound of the basses rose until their 
rhythmic bellow overshadowed what was left of the 
former melody. 

In Belgium the spirit of Jacob Van Artaveltd cowered 
in its grave as the feet of millions passed over him and 
the crunch of fifteen-inch shells shook the walls of his 
tomb. 

On Olympus the gods frowned, and for the last time 
expelled Mars, who alone among them laughed, as 
would an erupting volcano, to see himself glorified as he 
had never dared dream of being glorified in the days 
when he walked the earth. Silenus woke from a drunken 
slumber, gazed at the great fleet which was to force the 
Hellespont, and went to sleep again, murmuring that 
they must all be drunk. 

The heroes of Troy, blown from their sleep of cen- 
turies by high-calibre projectiles, rubbed their eyes and 
remarked to the crusaders who had died near by that 
this was no warfare as they knew it—between gentle- 
men; it was a horrible mixture of human sacrifice, and a 
bad dream, the result of too great stuffing the night be- 
fore. 

* 
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Captain Longman brought home a large map of 
France and Belgium. Soon other maps appeared on the 
walls of his study. Being War College blue prints, these 
maps enthralled Peter as the ambuscades behind which 
hid the secrets of war. It was hard lines, however, that 
in order to study the maps he must slip downstairs. 
Within his breast there sprung up a desire to own maps 
with which to plaster the walls of his nursery—his maps, 
to be pored over when he felt military. 

He respectfully suggested to his father that a map of 
the war area in France would be a valuable appurte- 
nance to his toy-soldier campaigns. 

“Certainly,” said his father. “I see why you want it, 
son.” 

His father had pins with various coloured heads, 
with which he staked out the day’s advance or retreat 
according to the dispatches coming in to the War Col- 
lege. Peter tried to requisition pins but his father had 
none to spare. Ah! At last a use for the females who 
are so necessary a part of a family! In his mother’s 
room he discovered a box of pins whose glass heads 
were of all colours. His mother gave them up rather 
gracefully, remarking that she considered them vulgar, 
anyway, and did not see why she had bought them. They 
looked anything but vulgar stuck in Peter’s new map. 
But more were needed. Peter made use of the nurse’s 
knowledge of the ten-cent store. Overnight, the map 
blossomed out with a flower garden of coloured pins. He 
contemplated the result with satisfaction the greater 
because he had achieved it by his own unaided efforts. 
And of course, when he was silly enough to brag on this 
fact, his mother tried to push on him a moral lesson. 
“You'd feel that way all the time if you tried to be a 
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good little boy, honey,” she said. “‘Shucks!”’ said Peter 
to himself. 

It was great to have conferences with his father—to 
rearrange the pins as the day’s fighting in Europe de- 
manded. Every morning he descended to his father’s 
room and examined the wall maps, returning to his own 
map and duplicating whatever new moves he had dis- 
covered. 

His mind inflamed, his imagination filled with war, he 
discovered attractions hitherto unsuspected in Wash- 
ington. He had been only mildly interested in Brentano’s, 
which he connected with solemn visits in the company of 
his parents: ‘“‘Peter, don’t do that.” “Peter, don’t fin- 
ger that book; we haven’t bought it yet.” “‘Peter—don’t 
plague so!” In the balcony at Brentano’s there was a 
splendid foreign book department, in charge of an 
equally splendid foreign clerk who enjoyed the thought 
of war. In addition to a warlike turn of mind, this young 
man had amiability; he allowed Peter to paw over the 
books and magazines. 

This was a privilege of which full advantage would 
be taken by any boy in his right mind. For the bulk of 
the foreign printed and illustrated matter was soldier 
stuff. One set in particular—tlittle folding pamphlets 
bound in gray-green, depicting the uniforms worn by 
the German army. Peter looked at these little books so 
often, and got them so dirty, that his father made a vir- 
tue of necessity and bought the set. 

Every week the Longmans bought the J/lustrated 
London News and the Illustrierte Zeitung, which filled 
the house with almost the clash of arms, so impregnated 
were they with the soldiers of their respective countries 
fighting, conquering the soldiers of the opposing side. 
‘The “other side” were always in retreat. On rainy days, 
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and during his afternoon nap period, Peter lay on his 
stomach and pored over the unwieldy magazines. He cut 
out the pictures that pleased him most. These favourites 
delineated hand-to-hand fighting; spiked helmets cross- 
ing bayonets with kepis or the flat English caps; the at- 
tacks of infantry on some position that was spitting 
fire at the advancing line. But, although it was not hand- 
to-hand fighting in the good old valiant fashion, he also 
liked pictures of shell fire, with the little puffballs of 
shrapnel bursting over, and the darker spouts of earth 
from common shell bursting in a trench full of men. 

The war was much to Peter’s taste. It did not in the 
least touch him; but he felt that it would be a great thing 
if he could be on the spot where all these things were 
taking place. 

The last shipment of German toys came in to the big 
department store, Woodward and Lothrop’s. There 
seemed no prospect of these things being bought for 
him. It was not near Christmas and his birthday was a 
dreadfully long time off—in September. He dropped re- 
marks about Juan Naon’s assemblage of soldiers and 
cannon; he hinted that his army needed reénforcements; 
he left no stone unturned: and his parents seemed deaf 
to all suggestions. His father said things about unneces- 
sary expenses, now that war was in the air. Peter sat off 
in corners, snorting under his breath. 

The sieges of Liége and Namur thrilled him. The 
stories that came through of the new German and Aus- 
trian guns that destroyed concrete forts as if they were 
mud made him yearn for one. His siege gun would have 
to be a toy, but it could at least bear the name that gave 
him such delight: “‘Forty-two Centimetre Howitzers.” 
There was a name that was warlike and grimly efficient. 

In the I/lustrierte Zeitung he discovered a picture of 
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one of these guns, and it was even more massive and 
dangerous than he had imagined them to be. He rushed 
downstairs to show the picture to his father. And there 
was Captain von Papen, sitting bolt upright and looking 
as iron-dangerous as the big guns. Captain von Papen 
had grim lines running down the sides of his nose and 
mouth that had not been on his cheerful face when he 
had come to Washington. He was pointing out on the 
map the general plan of the German invasion of Bel- 
gium. 

“See this, Captain: the High Command did not want 
to take the chance of striking directly through France 
because of the parallel series of uplands that extend 
nearly to Paris. We would have to attack a series of 
natural defenses, and as soon as we had taken one we 
would come up against another. Then, too, France, since 
1870, has constructed several chains of fortresses which 
follow these uplands, thus making it a slow, expensive 
job, in both material and men. In 1870, of course, it was 
different. There were none of these fortresses and only 
a few fortified cities; but at the present time all of 
Northern France is one huge fortified camp. Also, at 
that time the French army was woefully inefficient and 
badly, even idiotically, led. Now x 

Captain Longman watched him. Peter knew when his 
father watched; his eyes, which were large and expres- 
sive, became hard as blue ice and forgot to wink as eyes 
do. 

Captain von Papen waved his hand. No: he moved his 
arm, mechanically—up and down, once, when it re- 
turned to its original position and settled. Not a super- 
fluous movement, not a natural wavering before drop- 
ping into immobility. “This invasion comes down to a 
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flank march. This is why we had to strike through Bel- 
gium. It was a military necessity.” 

“Humph!” said Captain Longman. “Bad diplomati- 
cally. Played for sympathy—for the other side. You 
see that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Captain von Papen eagerly. “And I see 
it personally. My wife, you know. Perhaps I have not 
told you, Captain, that my wife’s father, a colonel in the 
Belgian army, was killed at Liége? Her brothers, 
too——” 

“Poor woman!” said Peter’s father. 

Into Captain von Papen’s keen eyes tears came. Peter 
wondered how a warrior could cry. “It is cruel, this 
war!” said Von Papen. “We aren’t all married to our 
countrywomen, you know, Captain—in Europe; our 
countries lie too close together and, geographically, 
boundaries exist and in flesh and blood they do not exist, 
and—we intermarry and, when war comes, we suffer 
doubly. My poor girl!’’ Unashamed, to Peter’s amaze- 
ment, he wiped his eyes. 

Peter’s father looked upset and changed the line of 
talk. ‘‘Another thing added to the Belgian business, for 
your country, is England.” 

Captain von Papen cooled down. He waved his cigar 
in the air that was thick with tobacco smoke. “Oh, I 
think they would have entered it anyway. They did not 
like the German navy; it made them spend too much 
money to keep their naval supremacy, which of course 
they must always keep; consequently they waste none 
too much love on us!” 

“Maybe. I don’t know. If old Queen Victoria were 
alive there wouldn’t be a war. But I dare say what really 
made England furious was the remark about the ‘scrap 
enpapern: 
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Captain von Papen smiled. “That might have had 
something to do with it.” He changed the subject. “I 
say, Captain—haven’t the new siege guns come out won- 
derfully ?” 

Peter made his presence known. “I got a picture of 
one here,” he advanced hopefully. 

His father frowned before he chuckled. ‘‘Well, son, 
let’s see the picture.” 

Peter wished to be enlightened on the different little 
wheels and levers. The two officers explained, inter- 
spersing comments to each other. Peter followed this 
stream of technical language fairly well; but it did not 
matter that a lot of it went over his head, for his head 
became surcharged with a few technical terms that 
sounded murderously military. He could improve Juan’s 
mind to-morrow. Juan would envy him. When his nurse 
came in to fetch him Peter glared at her in a way that 
would not have disgraced the big guns if they could 
glare. It seemed that it was time for Sunday school. He 
did not wish to go to Sunday school. He was enjoying 
himself in conversation with brother officers. Here 
he was, talking about subjects to which no woman could 
have the least thing to contribute; and along bounced the 
nurse with chatter about Sunday school. Why should a 
nurse, who was only a woman, be able to stop an officer 
and a gentleman from having an important time talking 
about war, and force him off to Sunday school ? 

He pronounced these ideas in a loud and piercing 
voice, addressing them to the other men present. The 
nurse persisted. “‘Mrs. Longman told me to come in and 
get him,” she kept asserting. 

‘“‘No!” said Peter dogmatically. 

“Your mamma said: K 

“T won't!” 
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Captain Longman said: “You’re overlooking one 
feature of it, son: the first thing an officer learns is obe- 
dience.” 

Peter had heard that argument before; but he went, 
listening over his shoulder. 

“Hurry up, like a little gentleman,” said the nurse, 
using the argument that had moved him to Sunday 
school. Of course she did not see the deeper meaning of 
the argument, but Peter was too busy listening over his 
shoulder to set her right. Captain von Papen was say- 
ing to his father: 

‘And as for Russia, Captain...” 


* 


On the way to Sunday school in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Peter cherished mutiny in his heart. 

The church was a little thing that seemed to squat on 
the raised bit of ground it occupied, on the corner of 
Connecticut Avenue and Bancroft Place. 

During Sunday school you sat on a hard camp chair 
and listened to a lady cooing about peace and love. 
Peace! What could an officer do with peace? Love? 
The fact that women were so fashioned that they must 
be left at home made love the foolish thing that undoubt- 
edly it was. To be sure, he had been left at home with 
his mother; but he had been detailed to guard the house 
and to take care of her. This was a different thing from 
being left at home because you could not fight. 

There was the little girl next door. He had told her 
about his soldiers and she had talked about dolls. Most 
emphatically, she was predestined for staying at home. 
But her father was a civilian, so he too stayed at home, 
and in consequence was not the sort of person that mat- 
tered. 
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These reflections came to him while the lady was bur- 
bling about peace and love. When the lesson was over 
the class went into the church proper to sing hymns. ‘The 
hymns, to Peter, were more pleasing than the admoni- 
tory talk. He liked a hymn called “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” which had a charming line—among other 
charming lines of like nature—adjuring one to march 
as to war. Someone had told him that the Christian sol- 
diers were marching as if they were going to war but 
that they were not really going to war. But soldiers, 
Christian or otherwise, did not march without good rea- 
son; and whenever he sang that particular line of the 
hymn he sang it his way: ‘““Mar-har-ching to war!” That 
made better sense. 

He was disgusted with Sunday school. He had con- 
fessed to the lady teacher that he knew nothing about 
Saint John but that he could tell her something about 
the new German guns. She spoke at great length and 
with unbelievable heat on loving one’s fellow men. Her 
remarks sailed over Peter’s head without throwing even 
a shadow on him. 

The little boy next to Peter jabbed him in the ribs. 
Peter hit him on the nose. 

“Loco!” he said to the little boy. ‘You gotter love 
your feller men.” The lady teacher’s idea was sunshiny 
and workable. 

The lady teacher beamed on him. ‘“‘Now, Petah deah, 
that was the right ideah but you should have just told 
him instead of hitting him.” 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. “In the Sillybeans 
where I was, the people was all Mumhommedans. An’ 
the missinaries they come out there, an’ bang the Mum- 
hommedans on the head, an’ then they say ‘Love your 
feller men.’ Then the Moros go juramentado an’ kill all 
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the Christians they can. It just ain’t natural to love your 
feller men.” 

The lady teacher gasped. She opened her mouth to 
speak. 

“Tt ain’t natural,” he repeated. 

The words got out of the lady teacher’s already 
opened mouth: ‘St. Paul was a wicked man and a sol- 
dier before he became enlightened and repented and 
took up the cross and was transmuted into a nice good 
person.” 

“T wouldn’t want to stop bein’ a soldier,” said Peter 
firmly; ‘I don’t wanter repent, I spect St. Paul was 
sick. He sounds /oco, to me.” 

The wrath of the lady teacher broke in a crackle of 
words. Peter glowered. There was not a soldier in the 
class; none of them stuck up for him. The lady teacher 
hustled out to drag the rector into it. Just like a woman: 
never fighting fair! 

The rector, who was a plumpish man and slightly 
moth-eaten about the head, folded his hands across his 
stomach and gazed down on Peter. “Indeed, my son, it 
is a great surprise to me that you should speak of the 
blesséd St. Paul in this frivolous and impious manner. 
And you were christened here in this very church! Your 
name is on our Cradle Roll which hangs in the Vestry!” 
He shook his head sadly and refolded his hands which 
he had loosened in order to achieve a mild wave against 
impiety. 

Peter noticed that his hands were soft and white. 

All the same, after this religious interlude the little 
girl next door told Peter that she considered him a nice 
boy. Peter accepted this as his due and thought no more 
about it, except to be strengthened in his conviction that 
the stay-at-home sex admired warriors. 
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It was only a few days later when he was arraigned at 
the family bar of justice. His mother informed him that 
the rector had written her that she ought to teach her 
son the proper way to behave in church. The rector wrote 
that Peter had sworn at his Sunday-school teacher in 
some foreign language, and had made blasphemous re- 
marks about the saints. The rector wound up with the 
information that Peter had thrown the class into an up- 
roar, thereby ruining the peace and Sunday calm of the 
school. 

Naturally—acting as she always did and exasperating 
him to the verge of yelling—his mother laughed and 
laughed. She laughed whenever Peter was striving to 
see his way through the lunacy of grown-ups. He lifted 
his voice above her laughter. 

“The preacher wasn’t polite. He didn’t have no right 
to cuss me out when he’s so soft and white in his hands.” 

“That isn’t the point—his hands ”” gasped his 
mother. She sobered up and glanced at Peter’s own 
hands. “It might be as well i 

“To wash ’em?” said Peter offhand. “Oh, orright. 
But I didn’t swear at the teacher. She don’t think I swore 
at her, Muvver; she’s just lyin’, an’ I didn’t think they 
liked lyin’ at a Sunday school.” He watched his mother 
narrowly and saw that she was ready with something. 
He cut in ahead of her, for the point was not important. 
“Tl apologize to her.” , 

But he doubted if, looking at the teacher—and, pos- 
sibly, the objectionable rector—he could make a hand- 
some apology such as is requisite from the armed to 
a noncombatant. He decided to write a note to the lady 
teacher. It seemed that his mother had suggested the 
note; but it fitted in with his desires and he came to be- 
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lieve, as he laboured over the spelling, that he himself 
had conceived it. 

He modelled his note on his father’s business letters 
to their landlord. This occasioned a squabble with his 
mother, who held that the lady teacher should be ad- 
dressed more prettily. 

“No!” said Peter. 

He spat on his pencil, leaned heavily on the sheet of 
paper, and worked hard over that lady teacher. 


Dear Mapam: 
The missinari wrote too my mother. He sais that I swor at you. I 
did not. I will appollogize all the same. I appollogize. 
Yours truly, 
Peter Loncman. 


“And now,” said his mother, ‘“‘get busy while you’re 
at it and write to the rector.” 

“Oh, all right!” he sighed. Again he leaned heavily 
on a sheet of paper. His fist, clamped around the pencil, 
ached; his hair was hanging down in his eyes and tickling 
his nose; but his mother had no intention of letting him 
alone. It was a way mothers had. 

But to his father he explained this unmanly weakness, 
of apologizing to another man, on the ground that as 
the minister was not allowed to fight he was in the same 
class as the women. 

The little girl next door, probably on account of what- 
ever admiration his defiance of doctrine had aroused in 
her puny breast, became a nuisance. She invited him over 
to play with her. She asked him to parties where he met 
only civilians. The worst thing about the situation was 
that their respective nurses were great friends. When a 
nurse was great friends with another nurse the children 
involved found themselves forced into a semblance of 
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friendship. Often, during the warm months, these two 
nurses would take Peter and the little girl out to Rock 
Creek Park to picnic. It would have been all right in 
Rock Creek Park except that women of any age 
screamed when you threw rocks and squeaked when you 
went splashing into the dark brown stream. They were 
everlastingly looking for snakes, everlastingly whoop- 
ing that a bug had got on them, always, when you had 
found a situation with some interest in it, telling you 
that that place would never do because it looked to them 
as if it were full of ants. 

But after a while the little girl learned to listen with- 
out interrupting to his explanations about soldiers. It be- 
gan to dawn on him that women had some place in a sol- 
dier’s life, after all. It was nice to have someone hanging 
around and waiting for the words of wisdom that might 
fall from your lips. 

She continued to hang around, and because he refused 
to go to Sunday school she refused. She covered her 
copy-cat act by the statement—thin as air—that she did 
it because she wished and not because he had done the 
same thing. 

From this little girl he first learned that little boys 
and girls were made differently. It was during one of 
the frequent picnics in Rock Creek Park that he found 
this astounding fact to be true: for he had not believed 
her, knowing full well that girls were capable of the 
basest deceit in order to interest men. The young lady 
exposed herself to him with the complete unembarrass- 
ment of the very young. He was interested in a cold way. 
To him it was something to think about, not to worry 
over. 

“I spect,” he said to her, “you couldn’t possibly wear 
pants.” 
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“Oh, yes, I could,” said the young lady; ‘“‘but I don’t 
want to.” 

“I spect you’re made that funny way,” he advanced 
scientifically, “‘’cause you’re ‘’fraid cats’ and just 
wouldn’t fight anyway. You got a good excuse to stay 
home and all-time talk.” He swaggered, throwing 
stones, banging at a tree trunk with a big stick. 

“T could fight, too—if I wanted to!” bragged the little 
girl, Maybelle. 

‘That’s just it: you don’t wanter! You’re ’fraid cats.” 
He snorted at her, waving her off with disdain. “Think 
you’re pretty, don’t you? But you ain’t.” 

Maybelle turned angry—or pretended to. ‘‘That’s all 
I get for showing you! An’ you didn’t know, before, an’ 
you needn’t tell a fib an’ say you did, neither! Yah!” 

Well: it was an entertaining theory, that women could 
not help being tricksters. He told his mother about it, 
triumphantly. “You can’t help it, you see,” he reassured 
her: for she was his own belonging, and should be up- 
held in her spirit. What she then proceeded to explain to 
him, regarding biology, interested him only mildly. The 
things she told sounded silly. He thought, afterward, 
that his compact with his mother, into which he then 
entered, would get him nowhere; for the information he 
bound himself to get from her and not from other chil- 
dren would undoubtedly be muddled: he felt that his 
mother was but slightly clearer in her mind, on these sub- 
jects, than he himself. To compare Maybelle and him- 
self to the little flowers made him slightly sick, for he 
hated to be fooled. 

At Sunday school—to which he had been ordered 
back, and where he found Maybelle again seated near 
him—his glowering at the lady teacher was broken into 
by his looks of aversion at Maybelle. Maybelle seemed 
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unduly triumphant. “Yah!” she kept saying. “I knew 
something you didn’t know!” The lady teacher talked 
about “‘this terrible war.’ He felt as if he were sinking 
in a morass of foolish women, who asserted that they 
knew everything when men were cognizant of the fact 
that they knew nothing. “If you were a boy,” he said to 
Maybelle, with deadly scorn, “‘I’d sock you in the nose!” 

Joshua was all right. Joshua was a soldier and a 
strategist. While the lady teacher talked of Joshua, he 
listened. That was a fine gesture to the sun to stand still! 
He, Peter, would like to do that, some day when he was 
grown. Scare the enemy before the enemy could scare 
you—that was the game. But here was the lady teacher 
sliding on to Moses; and Peter thought that Moses was 
an idiot to take all those people across a million miles of 
deserts when he could have put them in boats. Moses 
was a pretty poor commander-in-chief—like lots of 
Presidents who did not know how to fight. Not like 
Roosevelt, who had been a rather good soldier for a 
civilian. . . . It was awfully warm in the room where 
they had Sunday school. Maybe it felt as it had felt when 
Christ was doing all those miracles. The lady teacher 
was galloping through her talk on the miracles, now— 
rolling her eyes at the children to see if they were im- 
pressed. Well, he, Peter, was not a bit impressed. When 
he heard about Christ and the prophets doing miracles 
he decided that they were somewhat like the fakirs he 
had seen in India. It aggravated him, to see all these 
grown-ups taking the miracles seriously. Why, he had 
seen a tree grow up under a blanket, in India—-and a boy 
climb up a rope, out of sight in the sky, when everybody 
knew the rope was not there! The rector talked about 
the ascension in a voice that sounded as if he had swal- 
lowed his tongue. But what could you expect of a person 
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dressed like a man whose hands proved him to be a 
woman—and of a female who wore green dresses of a 
shade comparable to artificial grass ? 


* 


Women and religion had got him nowhere. He felt 
that he was justified in asking for more toy soldiers. The 
war in Europe was dragging in more men than had ever 
before met each other in a conflict of arms. How, he 
asked, could he follow those campaigns with the same 
number of toy soldiers that he had possessed all along? 

‘It was not natural. 

But all he got was a new gun. The gun was a superior 
affair of wood, painted gray, standing a foot high, and 
the model of the guns that had bombarded Liége. Also, 
it could be dragged to Dupont Circle, to Lafayette 
Square, to Juan’s house. At night, loaded with a wooden 
projectile and ready to fire, it guarded Peter’s bed. The 
first act of each new morning was to fire the siege gun, 
after which he ran up the flag on the castle and proceeded 
with the unimportant task of dressing. 

Conditions in Washington, although ‘‘natural,” as 
he said to himself on all debatable points, were no longer 
pleasant. The members of the various embassies were 
not in friendly relations. Peter could speak to all of them 
—as represented by their boys; for American boys were, 
outrageously, noncombatants; but in order to keep up 
his friendships he must go from group to group, from 
sand pile to sand pile, ostentatiously detaching himself 
from one representative of a foreign government and as 
ostentatiously attaching himself to another. In this prog- 
ress from group to group he was hampered by the par- 
tisanship of the nurses, who fought the war among them- 
selves. This struck Peter as a somewhat strained point of 
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view, since the nationality of a nurse was a matter of no 
importance. Nurses were noncombatants, toward every- 
thing except face-washing and hair-combing; in that they 
were the aggressors. 

The house in Eighteenth Street was overrun with offi- 
cers, in Washington for the purpose of hounding the 
War Department to discover stray wives and daughters 
who had been travelling in Europe at the outbreak of 
war. These anxious husbands and fathers hung around 
Peter’s mother for any inside information that she might 
have got from the official party now abroad on the U.S.S. 
Tennessee. When Peter’s father, on four hours’ notice, 
had left on the Tennessee with Mr. Breckinridge, the 
Assistant Secretary of War, Peter had paid little atten- 
tion, for he was used to sudden leave-takings, to sudden 
clouds falling over his mother’s spirits, to protracted 
spells of a fatherless house. But these officers on leave 
who now hung around and nagged about their families 
as if that were the whole question of the attitude of 
America introduced an element beyond his interest. They 
were merely daughters stranded in Europe—girls who 
would of course fail to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities for observing real war times. 

He said to his mother: “Huh! I should think Pop 
‘u’d just leave em over there. What’s the good of bring- 
in’’em home again?” 

“That’s disgusting of you!” said his mother indig- 
nantly. ‘““Aren’t you sorry for their poor fathers ?” 

‘‘No,” said Peter. ‘“They ain’t sons.” 

And then his mother began to get sorry for herself. 
She took to the silly practice of crying whenever Peter 
played his victrola. For a while he paid no attention to 
the funny sniffing sound she made when he put on the 
record of “The Little Café.” But it got beyond his at- 
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tempt at ignoring. He made the best of a bad business 
and hugged her; and that made her cry harder. He said 
“Shucks” and put the record away until better times; 
beginning to see that she was worried because she had 
no letters from his father, who was now in St. Peters- 
burg dragging the suffering Americans out of Russia. 

“Don’t you think he’s goin’ to drag himself out?” he 
asked, disgusted that his own voice trembled. 

She struggled with herself and then smiled brightly. 
“Oh, darling, yes! Of course he will!” 

Of course he would! Peter was used to his father al- 
ways coming home from danger. He thought no more 
about it. He was glad that his mother, too, cheered up. 
She laughed for a long time over the fact that she had 
got no checks for a good while and had only twenty-eight 
dollars left in the bank; and then she went down to one 
of the auctions of furnishings from the hostile embassies 
and spent the entire twenty-eight dollars for a Spanish 
chest. Peter approved of the chest. It had a stain inside 
that he was sure was blood from the old days of fighting 
on the Spanish Main. For once she had done a really sen- 
sible thing. 

Again the officers on leave crowded the house. ‘‘Look 
here!’ they would say to his mother. ‘“‘Are you sure you 
don’t need some money to tide you over? You’ve got to 
run the house, you know.” 

“Oh, well,” she would say, giggling fit to kill herself, 
“T can run along on credit, you know.” 

“Took here,” one of them said—an older man, with 
a gray moustache. ‘“How much money did you have 
when Longman pulled out ?” 

“Forty-two dollars,” she told him gleefully. “But 
then, he didn’t have much more to take with him. You 
see, we were about broke when he got his orders; it was 
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almost the middle of the month. Don’t you think it was 
funny—for him to go over, sitting on top of ten millions 
in gold, and him with only forty-eight dollars in his 
jeans?” 

The officers on leave laughed. The only point on 
which they worried was the picture of their wives and 
daughters stranded in Europe. ‘They can’t cash their 
checks,” they shouted, as if this proved what rotten gov- 
ernments all governments were, once you got outside the 
United States. ‘“Why—the Germans have requisitioned 
my mother-in-law’s car!” announced one officer. ““What 
do you know about that ? And first, they took her French 
maid and popped her in prison; and then, as if that didn’t 
make the poor old lady uncomfortable enough, they 
grabbed the German chauffeur and shoved him in the 
army. I tell you, things are getting worse every day.” 

‘All I can say is,’’ said Peter’s mother cheerfully, 
“that your mother-in-law sounds to me as if she were 
quite awfully rich!” 

Peter began to wag his head over the question of 
money: he was understanding what his father had said 
about not going to useless expense for new toy soldiers. 
For the sake of war he would not plague his mother, 
when he was held up in his maneeuvres by lack of sufh- 
cient troops to work out a difficult problem. He was the 
more convinced that he was right when he overheard the 
laughter which broke out over General Glenn’s dinner 
on the roof of the Army and Navy Club. It seemed that 
General Glenn had had planked steak, although the night 
had been sultry, and had explained this inexplicable dish 
by saying that Mrs. Longman had to feed both herself 
and her poor little boy and that he meant to send her 
home with what was left of the steak in a paper bag. 
Peter had seen no planked steak, which sounded alluring, 
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and inquired about it. ““He was just joking, honey,” ex- 
plained his mother. “He was just trying to keep up my 
spirits.” 

And then his father came home on the Tennessee; and 
there was money saved up because neither he nor his 
wife had been able to cash checks; and things in the 
house in Eighteenth Street returned to normal. 

But not quite. Peter’s father had seen enough, on the 
other side, to be more than ever serious. He said he be- 
lieved the war was good for years to come. This was 
nice. Peter hoped that he would grow up and be able to 
fight before the war should be over. 


* 


Only occasionally was the programme of his days 
varied. When the nurse was away, his mother would take 
him down town shopping with her. Three quarters of a 
block from the Treasury building, and diagonally across 
the street from the New Willard Hotel, there was a 
small antique shop kept by an ancient of fifty. Mr. Peter- 
sen had an assortment of everything calculated to charm 
a woman’s heart. But he had one thing that charmed 
Peter. It was the horse. 

Peter called it a horse, although it was intended as 
an image of the Hawk-headed Sphynx. It bore not the 
slightest resemblance to a horse although it had four 
legs. It was squatting with its two forefeet project- 
ing in front, and on its head was a double ruff of curling 
feathers. Mr. Petersen had bought it, he said, from a 
gold prospector who had come up from Yucatan; and 
he suspected the prospector of having stolen the idol 
from some ruined temple on which he might have stum- 
bled. Peter fell in love with the horse and entered into a 
long money transaction by which he would pay for it, in 
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instalments for the rest of his life, if necessary. Each 
week he went in and deposited one half of his allowance, 
the other half of which he had already contracted to pay 
on a garage window through which he had shied a brick. 
Every time he entered the store to make his allotment 
the little gold idol, now existing in pink cotton wool, was 
brought out and laid on the counter. Peter would look 
at it with shining eyes while Mr. Petersen talked in 
broken English mixed with un-English sentimentality. 

“Aha, Mr. Scandihoovian, you think you like this hea- 
then thing, heh? You remind me much of my own people. 
It iss not fery often that I haf seen a leetle boy who looks 
so much like a leetle Scandihoovian and iss not one.” 

When Peter’s turn came to talk he would ramble 
over the field of his treasures of war—his soldiers, his 
castle, his big siege gun, the picture of the very stiff and 
starched and military German Crown Prince with the 
Prince’s signature on it—which his father, all-potent, 
had got for him. 

And Peter’s mother would try on the largest earrings 
in the stock and shake her head in front of a mirror and 
stare at the reflection of the earrings swinging on either 
side of her enraptured face. ‘“‘When the war is over,” she 
would say to Mr. Petersen, “I’m coming right in here 
and buy this pair. When the war is over . . . And her 
voice would trail off as she quietly laid the earrings down 
on the counter and turned away. ‘“‘Come, Peter.” 

“She don’t like the war,” Peter whispered to Mr. 
Petersen. 

‘‘And do you ?” asked the little old man. 

“Sure,” said Peter. ‘I’m a man.” 

‘And do all men like war? I do not believe that, little 
Scandihoovian. There is great suffering: a 

But then, Mr. Petersen was a civilian. 
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“One war leads to another—and that to another—an 
endless chain. Much suffering . . .” 

The little golden horse lay in its pink cotton wool. 

“This is a war horse, I think,” said Peter, placing his 
hand on his darling. 

Mr. Petersen shook his head. ‘‘Oh, no,” he said with 
gentle triumph. ““This god, he iss good for you, and I 
help you buy him. He iss the Atlantean god of Under- 
standing. Oh, yes, he iss fery good for you.”’ He chuck- 
led, chuckled, chuckled as Peter went out into the sun- 
shine of F Street. 

But Peter brooded on the little horse that must have 
been a war horse because he was so beautiful. 

“What's that word mean, Muvver—‘Atlantean’ ?” 
he inquired. 

“It sank,” said his mother briefly. 

“What sank ?” 

‘‘Atlantis,”’ said his mother. 

“What made it sink?” 

“T am beginning to think—” his mother thought 
aloud—‘‘that devilment made it sink—men’s devilment, 
that makes every nice thing sink.” 

Peter would have been unable to explain to anyone 
who might ask just why he wished the horse. It certainly 
was not to play with. The sheer grotesqueness of the 
thing fascinated him. To him it was some sort of myste- 
rious talisman, such as he had seen in the East placed in 
little niches with incense burning before them and the 
flames of tiny lamps on either side. ‘The up-reared crest 
of feathers which he called the horse’s mane seemed, in 
their curves, to carry a message that he could not yet 


read. 
* 
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The horse set Mr. Petersen’s shop aside in a class of 
its own. But there were other shops in Washington, un- 
fortunately. And clothes had to be bought, and, worse 
still, fitted; and hats must be tried on, and shoes pon- 
dered over. For the rumour was going around Washing- 
ton that prices would be up sky-high by winter, and that 
at no price would woollen garments be procurable. All 
mothers laid in winter supplies of suits, overcoats, and 
underwear. It was a period of martyrdom for the boys 
of the fashionable sand piles. 

But all stores, even Mr. Petersen’s, were poor substi- 
tutes for the parks; and the greatest of the parks was 
Lafayette Square that opened luxuriously in front of the 
White House. It was almost the largest and quite the 
most interesting of the parks he had ever been in—ex- 
cept the Luneta in Manila. But on the Luneta he had 
been the dominant white, and every evening all the little 
white boys, American, English, German, and Spanish, 
temporarily laid aside their national prejudices to drive 
the little Filipinos from the city’s pleasure ground. But 
it was different here in Washington. You could not push 
Chinamen off the sidewalk or drive coloured brats out of 
the parks. If you tried driving them away some civilian 
policeman would come up and more likely drive you away 
instead. 

Being in a white man’s own white country had puzzled 
him at first. When he had gone to Lafayette Square for 
the first time he had broken away from his nurse and gone 
into the White House grounds. There were flowers on 
a bush, and he was about to collect some for his mother, 
since she liked that sort of thing, when a policeman 
stalked up and hauled him out of the White House pre- 
cincts. It was astonishingly unjust. He had expostulated 
with the policeman in every tongue he knew, but all the 
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policeman had done was to shake his head and hand him 
over to the excited nurse. 

It was as inexplicable as had been his very first sight 
of an American park. It was the day after he had got 
off the transport in San Francisco, and he was taking a 
walk in Union Square in front of the Saint Francis Hotel. 
The incident had persuaded him that all white men at 
home were fools. 

The Filipino boy had taken him out for the air and, 
being himself for the first time in America, was looking 
about with great interest. Held up in his passage by an 
old man whose bulk took up nearly the width of the side- 
walk, Peter had done that which was the usual thing in 
the Orient: he had poked the old man in the stomach 
with his swagger stick and ordered him to stand aside. It 
was quite the proper thing to do. Was he, a white man, 
an officer’s son of the ruling caste, to move aside for a 
civilian? Of course not. In the East those not connected 
with the military got out of his way or received a poke 
with the handy swagger stick. It was right; he had seen 
his father’s soldiers do it. 

The old man’s face turned the hue of a plum, and he 
waved his cane in the air. But he did not get out of the 
way. Peter poked him again. He swore at the old man in 
Chinese. The fellow did not understand. That was to be 
expected: neither had his parents understood him, when 
they had first got him safely home from the Orient, for 
from various servants who were native to all sorts of 
lands Peter had acquired fluency in tongues seldom 
studied by white men. He turned his polyglot efficiency 
loose on the old man who defied him; he cursed him. in 
Japanese, Maguindanao, Tagalog, Visayan, rounding it 
off with Spanish that has grand rolling words of oppro- 
brium. The old man’s answering words were far from 
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fluent; he spluttered, clutching his cane in a gnarled hand 
that trembled with rage. “This boy—who is he?” he 
gasped and gurgled, to no one in particular. 

Showing all his white teeth and divided in his allegi- 
ance—as Peter knew that all Filipinos are—the Filipino 
boy explained that the young sair was the son of the capi- 
tan. He waved his dainty, inadequate hand in the direc- 
tion of the Saint Francis. 

The old man beat them to it. Confronting Captain 
Longman, he was puffing and blowing and purpling when 
Peter and his Filipino entered the lobby. ‘‘He gibbered 
at me, sir—gibbered at me,” Peter made out as he dis- 
creetly hastened into the elevator. He enjoyed the ele- 
vator, which, as it rose in air, gave hima feeling of rising 
above the lower castes. He was going about the business 
of buckling on his father’s revolver and cartridge belt 
when Captain Longman came up to their rooms. 

“What did you do to that old gentleman ?”’ demanded 
Captain Longman. 

‘“‘No sabe,” said Peter, telling the truth. 

His father translated: ‘““Why for you bang’m old 
man?” 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. “Soldado pidgin b’long 
my. G’dam cit no can walky on load ’long soldado, no 
can knock’m soldado. He no go-ee my say, my knock’m 
cit. All litee.” 

‘Hell!’ said his patient father. 

But all ideas can be got into your head if you find your- 

‘self forcibly transplanted. Peter began to see that he was 
in a white man’s country where all men were free and 
equal. Naturally, it was foolish to hold that all men were 
born free and equal as anyone could see that they were 
not. Still, there was the incident of the policeman in La- 
fayette Square, as opposed to numerous incidents of 
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policemen in Manila. In Manila, the police would not ar- 
rest a white person until they had arrested everyone else 
in sight who could possibly be connected with whatever 
had happened. In the cool of the evening when Filipinos 
liked to take the air on their own Luneta but found them- 
selves looking on at their little boys being driven off by 
the little white boys, the laughing policemen—sprawling 
their long American legs in easy attitudes—would say 
coolly: “‘What’s the dif? They’re just niggers, ain’t 
they?” 

Policemen in Washington seemed to prefer the little 
black boys who look like the monkeys that peered from 
the jungle as you went down the trail from Keithley to 
Overton. 


* 


There were many parks in Washington and all were 
adorned with statues of varying excellence; and all of 
the statues were of fighting men. Sheridan Circle with the 
General on a horse and waving his hat. The huge thing 
behind the Treasury with four bronze soldiers guarding 
the base. Farragut with his clumsy legs. Von Steuben. La- 
fayette. It was a fine city wherein warriors were appreci- 
ated. But he discovered the statue of a man in a long 
dresslike garment, sitting in a semicircular niche over in 
the neighbourhood of the German Embassy. The person 
was named Hahnemann; and Peter said ‘‘Huh!” and 
passed on. Why should a person who wore woman’s 
clothes sit near the embassy of an armed nation? He 
wished that Captain von Papen were still in Washington; 
he would have demanded an explanation of this error in 
taste. 

One Thursday afternoon, his nurse taking her ‘‘after- 
noon off,’ he went down town with his parents; for he 
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must have a hat before the stock of Austrian velours 
were exhausted. ‘‘There will be no more shipments until 
after the war,” said the pimply-faced clerk. “I know it’s 
very high, ma’am. But we don’t know how many months 
it will be before we can get more of them.” 

“T think it is ridiculously priced,” said Peter’s father. 
‘And in war time i 

“But it isn’t our war,” said his mother. ‘‘We haven’t 
got a thing to do with it; we won’t get in it. And the 
child has got to have a winter hat, and if what they say is 
true, that those stupid countries are going to fight for 
months and months, we may have to pay more for it 
when it’s really cold weather.” 

Peter’s father went on expostulating, even while he 
paid for the hat: ““We ought to try and get ahead of the 
game, Annie. We mustn’t be swamped with debt, with 
war in the air.” 

That was a fine phrase: war in the air! Peter mounted 
the steps of the street car with martial regularity in his 
footfalls, head erect and chin in, chest forward. Tump, 
tump, tump. His parents secured seats, and Peter stood 
between his father’s knees. They passed clangingly along 
the stretch of Lafayette Square; and the golden haze of 
Indian summer was lying over the copper beech that 
shaded the best of the sand piles. But the beech was at 
the further end of the stretch of car tracks, and Peter 
could just see it as a reddish-brown ball of varnished 
foliage; and nearer at hand was The Statue. 

He banged his father’s knee. ‘Look, Pop, look!” 

Captain Longman gazed in the wrong direction. 
“Look at what ?” 

Dull of perception, like all grown-ups. Peter ex- 
plained. ‘‘Fweedom shwieked when Koziusco fell.” He 
said it loudly, for it was a grand sentiment and should 
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be brought to the attention of all good people. It had 
been brought to the attention of all good children by the 
German nurses on duty at the sand piles; and the Eng- 
lish nurses had turned up their noses and said, ‘Oh, in- 
deed!” 


* 


He had his seventh birthday on the fourth of Septem- 
ber, before his father had got back to America on the 
Tennessee. His mother always came to his room at seven 
o’clock in the morning, at exactly the hour of his birth, 
and got sentimental. This morning she had cried a little, 
and laughed a little, and said that she thought it was 
hard on a poor woman to be married to one fighting 
man and the mother of another fighting man; and Peter 
had been so mollified that he had allowed her sentiment 
to stream unchecked. And, too, she had been tactful 
enough to bring up the morning paper. He had a good 
start on his eighth year, reading the news of the con- 
tinued advance of the German armies toward Paris. He 
had nothing against Paris; it was, simply, that armies 
ought rightfully to advance. The smeared map in the 
paper served as guide for his pin activities on his own 
large and reliable—because military—map. He had 
torn himself from his coloured pins with reluctance. 
Juan was at his birthday party, and the little girl next 
door, and many children who played no part in Peter’s 
life but who were invited for what his mother called 
social reasons. By this she meant that they were the sons 
and daughters of politicians and of high-ranking army 
officers. There was nothing to say to this besides “Huh!” 
He could not talk to these congenital idiots about the 
war in Europe. 

But the clerk in the foreign book department of Bren- 
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tano’s was an avid student of military matters. The two 
of them would look over the new books and talk away 
concerning the uselessness of permanent fortifications 
as opposed to the new siege guns now being used by the 
Central Powers. They talked of the methods of attack 
of various armies. Peter defended the American system, 
and the clerk, who had served in the German army, the 
continental system. They wrangled and got nowhere. 

Brentano’s foreign department was filling up with 
books which were supposed to portray the German oc- 
cupation of Belgium and France. The books bore fan- 
tastic titles: The Blond Beast, The Hun Conqueror, The 
Brutish Black Eagle. There was one in particular which 
seemed to Peter an instance of treachery to the gentle- 
man’s profession of arms. On the jacket was a picture of 
a woman sitting up in bed, while a German officer, with 
a twisted and sneering face, leaned over the foot of the 
bed and smiled dreadfully. Among the German officers 
whom Peter had seen there was no one who looked like 
the picture; for they were fat-faced men, or hard-faced 
men, and it had been a long time since one of them had 
smiled. He was sure that even the German naval officers 
would not leer at ladies who were sitting up in bed scared 
to death. In Manila he had seen the officers of Admiral 
von Spee’s fleet, and they too had been hard and unsmil- 
ing. He became annoyed at this sort of thing. Gentle- 
men fought with each other and did not do this woman’s 
trick of talking behind backs. His contempt for the Al- 
lies started at that moment. They could not beat the 
German army by fair means so they had to try to do it 
by foul. He said as much to his mother. 

‘Oh, well, both sides are doing it,” she said indiffer- 
ently. “It seems to be a part of war. Propaganda. Your 
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father says they did it in the Civil War—both sides, as 
hard as they could. If that’s all you’ve got to worry 
over ie 

Just like a woman! Women were born without a sense 
of fair play. 

His own sense of fair play was giving him trouble. In 
his maneeuvres with his toy soldiers the gunless men were 
the Allies and were set up in exposed places and glee- 
fully shot down with the forty-two-centimetre gun. Al- 
though worried by his own flagrant disobedience of un- 
spoken laws of military etiquette, Peter excused him- 
self on the ground that the Allies could not be good sol- 
diers, and were extremely likely to take positions of this 
sort. On his visits with Juan, the Allies suffered the same 
unfair fate. At times the castle was French and French 
soldiers would be slaughtered in the courtyard, their 
immovably leaden bodies piled up two and three deep; 
while German infantry would march in at the gate, their 
numbers but little depleted. At other times the French 
and English troops would attack the fort and be hurled 
back by the German defenders. 

Peter began to suffer such pronounced twinges of con- 
science that he mentioned the matter to Juan. From then 
on they put the Allies in unfavourable positions, to be 
sure, but there was at least a balance between the two 
forces. 

Another point began to insinuate itself into the crevi- 
ces of his mind. Every one of his soldiers was German, 
the castle was a German castle on the Rhine. In no toy 
store were there lead soldiers wearing uniforms other 
than that of the Prussian Guards. It was the fault of 
countries who had carelessly left the manufacture of 
lead soldiers to Germany; but the situation was dificult, 
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for a boy who insisted on being “natural.” His mind 
would not permit itself to diverge from the properly 
technical military long enough to forget that he was 
fighting a battle between the German Guards and the 
German Guards. 

And in the meantime he read the papers instead of 
allowing his nurse to read them to him. He had found 
out that she was in the habit of leaving out whole sec- 
tions of the news. It was up to him to exert himself. He 
would read about the battle of the Marne, with which 
the papers were full during the week of his birthday; 
and, with the top-heavy gravity and knowledge of one 
whose age is just seven, arrange the pins in his map. 

There were many times in the succeeding days when 
Peter was forced to push the German army—as repre- 
sented by a certain colour of pin—back—and back. 


* 


The war as it was now—smeared all over the face of 
Europe—was too vast for him to follow. There was so 
much fighting, and in so many places, that his head 
whirled only to think of it. It seemed that the world was 
at war with itself. He said to the clerk at the ten-cent 
store: “You just haven’t got enough colours of pins to 
give a colour to all those awful-little countries that’re in 
it now. Ain’t there any more colours ?” For he felt certain 
that, out at the War College, pins of unusual colours 
would show up when needed. It was because he was a 
little boy and playing with toy soldiers. Grown men 
were able to so manipulate war that the colours of their 
pins never ran out. 

‘Maybe we'd better study some more geography ?” 
he suggested tentatively to Juan. He had not paid much 
attention to geography, salving his conscience with the 
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reflection that he always, sooner or later, went to the 
countries the geography talked about. 

They hurled themselves on their stomachs, their 
heads close together over the maps of Europe in the 
silly geography book. 

““But—look here, Juan—this country can’t be in the 
war! It ain’t a bit bigger’n—Dupont Circle!” 

Juan, with the great spaces of Argentina in his eyes, 
agreed contemptuously. ““They had better not go into 
the war,” he allowed. “They cannot be self-supporting. 
They, evidently, do not raise grain, and support cattle, 
and—and—all the rest of the things that Argentina 
does.” 

They looked at each other. “It’s a good thing to be an 
American, of the North or of the South of the hemis- 
phere. They couldn’t march on us.” 

The military attaché of Argentina was a tall and 
swaggering man who might have stepped out of the 
books of chivalry. They approved of Colonel Reybaud. 
His mouth was large, with dark red and slightly moist 
lips; and when he pronounced words of a warlike tinge 
the lips writhed and spat out the pleasant words with 
ferocity. His nose was prominent, with the hook of an 
eagle; and, as everyone knows, the eagle is not the na- 
tional bird of timid nations. 

“Well, young field marshals, how goes it ?”’ was Colo- 
nel Reybaud’s usual salutation. He would glance at the 
toy soldiers deployed about the floor of Juan’s play- 
room. “Hey! Why are the cavalry over there by the 
river ? It is marshy, and they will flounder about and get 
themselves shot if you keep them there. Send a force of 
infantry over such ground as that, so there will not be so 
much weight on unsafe ground. Bad tactics, Juan.” He 
would then proceed to humiliate Peter. “What is this? 
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You have a strong point in these lines, and on the map 
the spot is between two hills. What would happen if 
Juan captured the feeble entrenchments on the hills ?” 

But this man talked as if they were grown men and 
as if the toy soldiers were living men who could be killed. 
This gratified the boys. They knew, already, that it was 
the male sex who could play in the realistic manner. 
Girls brought into play an imbecilic sense of humour. 
Juan’s sisters, for instance: they were nuisances. 

“Juan, you are mean, taking up the whole play-room 
with those silly little soldiers. Think you are a real sol- 
dier yourself, do you? Well, you are a little boy; that’s 
all. So there!’’ Or: ‘General This and General That, 
playing with toy soldiers! As if either of you would 
ever have real soldiers to order around! I think you both 
are too silly for words.” 

Juan explained to Peter that his sisters were not be- 
ing brought up correctly, the pernicious ideas of the 
United States having crept into their casa. In Argentina 
girls would not dare say such things to the son of the 
family. The United States was a good country that was 
self-supporting and raised its own grain and cattle; but 
it did—not meaning for an instant to be impolite to his 
friend—it did put wrong ideas into women’s heads. 


* 


Peter had hot arguments with his mother, who was all 
of a sudden showing a most poltroonlike spirit. He was 
ashamed of her that she was unfeignedly glad they were 
keeping out of it. “It’s not our fight,” she would say in 
extenuation, when there was no extenuation. 

He wondered if, very soon, he would have to be 
ashamed of his father. He could not make out what his 
father’s opinion might be. Since the return of the T'en- 
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nessee Captain Longman had been more serious, appear- 
ing to see, with his eyes that now looked at the maps of 
the countries he had visited, the gravity of this war game. 
Captain Longman had been in Russia, carrying ten mil- 
lions or thereabout in bullion; had been disarmed at the 
border, tracked by spies who might have been revolu- 
tionaries and might have been government agents; had 
seen Petrograd stripped of its glitter and cooking up 
something dark. ‘Oh, well,” Peter heard him say to his 
mother, “if we aren’t in it—up to the neck and still sink- 
ing—before many months, I'll be surprised.” He did not 
say that the surprise would be pleasant; he did not say 
that it would be unpleasant; and this reluctance to com- 
mit himself impressed Peter as being of itself an un- 
pleasant thing. ‘““The old order has almost finished 
changing because it’s almost gone.” 

“What order?” asked Peter. For it had the sound of 
the clash of knightly arms. 

But his father was sombre. ‘“The profession of arms,” 
he said. “‘At least, the profession of arms as a gentle- 
man’s profession.” But he did not seem to be talking to 
Peter. “It makes me sad, I’ll acknowledge, Annie. My 
people have always been soldiers.” 

What had his father seen in Russia? To relieve his 
tortured feelings, Peter drew pictures of Russian sol- 
diers being carelessly slaughtered by other soldiers in 
spiked helmets. He drew pictures of the dead and 
wounded, of bursting shells, smoke, and violent action. 
He tried to re-interest his father. ““ The Germans must 
lose an awful lot of good soldiers in their mass attacks,” 
he speculated. “I asked Captain von Papen about it, 
when he was down here when you were away, an’ he said 
they won ’cause they had force of numbers. Does that 
mean they don’t mind losing men, Pop?” 
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“They think other methods—such as the wave at- 
tack—are too slow,” his father told him. 

“Tt don’t matter, losing a lot of men?” persisted 
Peter. 

And again Captain Longman went off into whatever 
dream he had brought back from Russia. He shook his 
head. But of course Peter knew that it did not matter, 
losing men; he had found out, while playing with his sol- 
diers, that you could always throw in more men. 


* 


Wounded French and British officers began to come 
to the United States, on the semi-diplomatic mission of 
lecturing at the War College and such like subtleties. 
They came to the little house on Eighteenth Street, as 
many of them had met Captain Longman at European 
maneuvres. The French officers wore the new horizon 
blue, and in spite of this innocent hue they contrived to 
look hard and efficient and ready. That was it: these 
Europeans were ready and the United States was not 
ready. Peter suffered tremendously in his pride. To off- 
set this humiliation, he blustered about the army of the 
United States. “Hey, Pop—those Britishers sure do 
wear a sloppy uniform, don’t they? All baggy over their 
chests, and it ain’t military around the neck. I like ours; 
don’t you, Pop?” But his mother said: ‘I think ours 
looks foolish, cut tight like that and choking the breath 
out of them in the field, I dare say. I always did wonder 
how you managed in the field, honey—with your neck 
hooked up as if you weren’t meant to see the ground.” 

Peter said, with dignity: “It’s modelled on the Ger- 
man uniform. But I don’t spect you know that, Muv- 
ver: you're just a woman.” 

“I don’t see that that alters the case,” she said laugh- 
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ingly. She never treated him as a comrade, he grumbled 
to himself. When he heard really serious things he heard 
them through the half-opened door of his father’s study. 
And then you could depend upon it that the nurse would 
catch him at it and would drag him away. The nurse ac- 
cused him of eavesdropping. ‘‘You old fool!” he shouted 
at her. “If I was eavesdropping I wouldn’t yell when 
you grab me, would I?” 

Only when the amiable foreign officers looked in on 
his toy-soldier campaigns did the nurse stand aside. She 
stood then with her hands folded as if they never held 
on to his shoulders and shook him until his teeth rattled, 
and her eyes mild as milk and as wishy-washy. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! You who are partly French fly that 
flag on your battlements ? Those soldiers, too—they are 
German! Are there no soldiers among your toys that 
are French?” 

Peter did not wish to hurt the Frenchman’s feelings, 
for he was a nice man and not a civilian. He forbore to 
exploit his big gray siege gun that was like the German 
guns. 

, His present nurse was a German. But she was tall and 
rawboned instead of dumpy and pink and white. She was 
ever present and eternally buzzing. Often she slapped 
him; but usually she took it out in shaking him, which, 
being a silent treatment, fitted in better with life in a 
house that was strung on four flights of stairs. Violence 
was to be looked for in all nurses. No one knew this bet- 
ter than Peter. But he was convinced that this new ty- 
rant was prepared to go further than her predecessors. 

He had a favourite Sunday morning relaxation, in 
which he indulged himself before the hour for rearrang- 
ing the pins in his map: he would so far weaken from the 
high tension proper to a warrior’s son as to plunge into } 
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the “funny papers.” It might have been that the tension 
temporarily thrown off his own nerves had fallen upon 
the nurse; but on a certain Sunday, coming upon him 
spread out on a floor littered with “funny papers,” she 
went berserk and picked him up as if he had been a part 
of the litter; she shook and mauled him. 

“You stop that,” he commanded her. “I won’t be 
washed before I’m through with the Katzenjammer 
Kids. You lemme go.” 

She screamed at him and again picked him from the 
floor, this time by the seat of his shorts. ““You damned 
little American,” she said at the top of her lungs, ‘““do 
what I tell you or I'll beat from you the back.” 

“You damned German,” he came back at her, “‘you 
take your goddamn hands off me!” 

With louder shrieks she dropped him from the height 
of her reach, so that, bumping his nose, he fell in a 
spread-eagle position on the Katzenjammer Kids. He 
rolled over and kicked her. “Damned German!” he said 
again. 

She clawed the “funny papers” from underneath him 
and tore them into small pieces; threw the pieces on the 
floor and danced on top of them with her large feet; 
swooped up what was left and threw the mess out the 
window. “There, you little devil! Verdammte Eng- 
lander! Will you come now to be washed or shall I 
again do it?” 

‘Do it if you dare!” he shouted, red in the face and 
breathing hard—like a dragon with breath of fire. 
“That is an ‘atrocity.’ But [’'m not a Belgian, an’ I’ll kill 
you!” He rushed out and hung over the banisters, howl- 
ing for his father. He roared for Pio, who was an Ori- 
ental and believed in the sacred rights of childhood. 
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“Come up here an’ kill this damned German!” he 
bawled, taking the precaution of kicking backward so 
that the nurse could not approach too near. 

The nurse, too, screamed. 

At the top of their lungs they gave their different ex- 
planations to Peter’s mother, who had run upstairs and 
was out of breath. Peter watched his mother: was her 
emotion one of indignation or of a cowardly veering to 
the nurse’s side? But Mrs. Longman got her breathing 
regulated; her mouth compressed, and her whole face 
drew down. Her voice, usually soft and rather drawling, 
sounded with a metallic timbre, and the words came 
sharply like drops of water on a tin roof. 

“Didn’t I tell you that I would not allow this child 
to be spanked by anyone except myself ?”’ she demanded 
of the nurse. 

“Madame,” said the nurse, ‘“‘this child of yours is a 
young devil. God Himself could not manage him with- 
out using force. If I take care of him, I beat him: that 
is understood.” 

“Pack your things,” said Mrs. Longman. “And 
quickly. Stop at my room, on your way out, for your 
wages. Make haste.” 

Peter was surprised at his mother. He had thought 
that she was an ordinary woman. And here she was, do- 
ing things in the direct fashion of a man. 

Another disturbing thought played tag for precedence 
over his mother’s strange firmness. A doubt was insinua- 
ting itself into his mind. Was the German nation so 
admirable as it had seemed to him? Germans could not 
be right and act as this nurse had acted. The English 
had said that the Germans were blond beasts. Hum!... 

He played desultorily, his mind slowly turning over 
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and showing the Allied side of the question. He took no 
decisive stand, however; he thought that he had better 
speak to someone. 

He spoke to the Commandante. 

‘ The Frenchman appeared impressed. “Ah, young 
Pierre, you have at last seen the truth of this war!” 

“This nurse,” said Peter profoundly, ‘comes of a 
race of bad people.” 

“Oh, very bad!” sighed the Commandante. ‘They 
cut little children’s hands off.” 

This sounded decisive. He became violently Allied 
and slaughtered his German Guards in heaps. The gun 
he used for the slaughter was the forty-two-centimetre. 
This bothered him. According to the best military 
tradition, it was not right to kill soldiers with one of 
their own guns. He had to think up a détour in his play 
and pretend that the gun had been captured by the Allies 
and turned on its former owners. 

With the new nurse, promptly supplied by the agency 
on Farragut Square, Peter hurried down to Brentano’s, 
a sense of fair play leading him to the German foreign 
clerk. The clerk had a right to hear the Commandante’s 
tales. The clerk took the greatest interest imaginable. 

“Ach!” said the clerk. ‘That wicked nurse—she the 
sort of person is who gives our Vaterland a bad name in 
America. Those atrocities she would herself do. But a 
German soldier is different. There are some bad ones; 
yes. But not many bad ones there are. And there are 
bad ones in every army, even in your army.” 

He asked his father if this might be true. “Oh, yes,” 
said his father. “Ask your grandmother what her side 
said about Sherman’s march to the sea.” 

The French were a credulous people and easily ex- 
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cited. Perhaps it was the English who had started these 
tales; but he was inclined to doubt it. He had seen little 
English boys in China and India and they looked very 
much like himself. They fought as he fought and did not 
kick or stick something in you. 

It must have been the Russians! He had never known 
a‘ Russian boy; but from what his father said when he 
came back from Russia, they were capable of anything. 

He had forgotten the Italians! Italians were not to 
be trusted. He had heard his father say this; he had 
also heard his mother say that when you bought fruit 
from an Italian stand you could be quite sure that the 
reason the apples shone like satin was because the wop 
vender had spat on them and polished them on the seat 
of his trousers. His father had said that this was no 
reason for judging the underlying reasons for the war; 
but his mother had come back with the sweeping state- 
ment that you had to judge people by the little, every- 
day things they did. Peter decided that the Italians had 
pulled this “atrocity” stunt. 

His conscience again clear, he went back to his Ger- 
man soldiers and had them marching to victory across 
the nursery floor. He made an effort to bring the Com- 
mandante around to his way of thinking; and the Com- 
mandante displayed a certain treachery by getting off 
with Captain Longman and laughing heartily. ‘This 
detailed explanation of his mental processes which con- 
cern these atrocities—it is amazing! It makes me to 
laugh at the thought of America, for it is so involved, so 
swayed by things of no moment. Oh, I do not mean, 
Captain, the thought of the army of the United States, 
which thinks clearly and is, I am certain, pro-ally. But 
these American children: it is magnificent!” 
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Captain Longman, too, laughed. But that was all 
right; he was laughing at the Frenchman, Peter was 
sure. He swaggered back up the stairs to his room. He 
had not been listening at the door—he made this quite 
clear to himself—he had been standing in readiness to 
go to the defense of his ideas if his father had not taken 
matters into his own hands by laughing at the French- 
man. He afterward explained this to his father. 

Captain Longman said, rather wearily: ‘“The truth 
is, son, that a sensible man finds something to laugh at 
on every side of this question.”’ He added, as if to his 
own troubled mind: 

‘A laugh out of the side of the mouth!” 

This was disappointing. If his father failed him, 
Peter had only his recollections of Captain von Papen to 
hold to. Since the beginning of the war, Captain von 
Papen had been for the greater part of his time in New 
York; but Peter had run across him in the park where the 
statue of the womanly man Hahnemann sat and rested 
his head on his hand. Captain von Papen had known 
how to treat a boy who was unfortunate enough to be 
young; he had bowed to Peter in the military fashion. A 
grand bow, the regulation Austro-Germanic bow. A 
military gesture. It would be worth while to copy this 
bow of Captain von Papen. 

He practised before the long mirror in his mother’s 
room. He would bend stiffly from the waist, compress- 
ing the vestiges of his baby stomach, bringing up his 
hand to the salute. 

“Oh, w’at you t’ink you do?” said the voice of the 
smirking Filipino. 

“Sigge!” ordered Peter. “Vamoose!” 

“W’at you t’ink you do?” repeated Pio, chanting in 
a singsong voice. 
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“Tl cut your hands off!” said Peter sternly. “Me, 
I practise the salute.” 


* 


He caught the name Von Spee. Von Spee was the ad- 
miral who had defeated a British squadron at Coronel. 
Pausing over his oatmeal, he demanded if this was the 
nice man with the little beard who had been in Manila? 
It was exhilarating to discover that he knew a man who 
had walloped in a big sea fight. “‘What’s he done now?” 
he asked his parents. His mental picture of Von Spee 
was a man in a starched naval uniform with a starched 
German bow, who had drunk the Kaiser’s health with 
clicking heels and a slim body that folded up like a jack- 
knife. And Von Spee, too—like Von Papen later on— 
had conducted himself toward Peter as one officer to- 
ward another; he had requested Captain Longman to 
bring aboard the Scharnhorst his little boy who was some 
day going to West Point. ‘“What’s he done now?” he 
inquired, sure that Von Spee had done only what might 
be expected of an admiral who invited little boys aboard 
the flagship. 

But Admiral von Spee’s days for doing delightfully 
~ courteous things were over. He had been sunk off the 
Falkland Islands; and his last gesture had been to pipe 
his crew on deck to cheer their Emperor before the 
ship went down. Peter had a queer feeling in his chest; 
he wanted to make some sort of noise, and he was afraid 
that the noise, when it came out of his throat, would be 
a howl instead of a cheer, although his mind was cheer- 
ing. He kept thinking of how Von Spee’s neat head and 
beard must have looked as he stood on the bridge—go- 
ing down. He could not eat the rest of his breakfast. 
And then he realized that his mother looked palely sick, 
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and then he glanced away from her to his father. 
“Sorter good we knew him, wasn’t it, Pop?” 

He braced up before going to the park to play. He 
must make some supporter of the Allies suffer for hav- 
ing taken advantage of Von Spee. 

He was crafty in his search for the sympathizer. He 
went up to one boy after the other, asking questions 
about the war. If the boy replied correctly, with the 
proper German sympathies, Peter would pass on to 
another. 

Aha! Here was a fellow whose father was a British 
naval officer. ‘‘Do you know who I am?” demanded 
Peter, when he had found out who this young gentle- 
man was. 

“Naturally not,” said the Englishman, looking at 
him with astonished blue eyes. 

“Tam a friend of Admiral von Spee,” said Peter. 

The Englishman seemed puzzled—which showed him 
to be a fat-head. ‘““What about it ?” he asked. 

Peter grinned at him and knocked him down; for the 
fellow would not have understood anything softer than 
a blow. The Englishman got to his feet and knocked 
Peter down. It was a fine fight. Peter eventually got the 
Englishman’s head under one arm and pummelled as 
hard as he could. Blood from the Britisher’s nose ran 
down Peter’s white sailor suit, and in Peter’s heart was 
beatitude. He noticed that the Britisher did not kick or 
bite; he was a good fighter. He began to have a high 
opinion of the Britisher, who neither yelled nor screamed 
for help. He thought this one of the finest fellows he had 
met in Washington; and let go his head and told him 
so. But the Englishman could not have heard, for he 
hit Peter on the nose so that he fell in the sand. The 
defender of Albion jumped on his chest. 
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Peter forgot Germany and England. All that he 
realized, at the moment, was that here was a navy boy 
on top of an army boy. It would not do. 

Onlookers cheered. The doughty remarks of boys 
who were not in the fight mingled with the shrill screams 
of girls who became excited. Juan and other German 
sympathizers arrived and jumped on all who looked as if 
they might be Allied in their allegiance. Battle raged 
around the two prostrate Anglo-Saxons. Peter and the 
Englishman lay on the ground tired out, each raising 
a hand now and then to smite his adversary, when he 
could do so without being stepped on by partisans who 
assaulted each other overhead. Nurses called for their 
policeman beaux; and each nurse told the policeman 
who finally separated the combatants that without a 
doubt she took care of the worst child in Washington. 
This army corps of nurses held on to their charges and 
berated each other over rebellious heads; the war was 
being fought on the back stairs. 

Peter had gained a great respect for this yellow- 
headed Britisher, who was a true fighting man. He 
opened negotiations for a peace. He introduced Juan. 
The fighting man met them halfway. He introduced him- 
self as one John Collingwood. Peter tried out his mili- 
tary bow, and suggested that they refresh themselves at 
the drinking fountain. 

“Ever been in China?” Peter asked John Colling- 
wood. 

Mr. Collingwood had been in China. However, that 
was not where he had learned the manly art of defense 
with the fists. But there was no need for him to tell 
Peter; anyone who knew China, as this superior boy 
knew it, was at the same time aware that China boys did 
not fight. “Were you there a coupla years ago?” Peter 
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pursued this thing of getting all their cards on the table. 
This fellow was a first-rate fighter, therefore England 
must be without guile. 

John Collingwood had come back from China about 
a year ago. 

Before they knew it, Peter and John were squatting 
on their heels for a sociable time. “It’s much nicer there,” 
said Peter aftably. “‘P’leecemen don’t arrest white men.” 

‘Heah,” said John Collingwood disparagingly, 
“everyone is white.” 

They understood each other. 

“How can it be, in America,” queried Mr. Colling- 
wood, “‘that everyone is equal in all ways?” 

“That don’t mean officers’ sons,’ Peter expounded. 


* 


Peter’s nurses regulated his manner of eating, speak- 
ing, and acting. And it was not their fault that they did 
not influence his opinions on the war. For, with a strange 
policy thought out by his mother or dictated by some 
necessity at the servants’ agency on Farragut Square, 
each nurse’s nationality differed. Upon every occasion of 
a nurse being inducted to the third-floor nursery, Peter 
skeptically remembered her predecessor. He could see 
no good reason why the Filipino boy, Pio, could not 
hold the position in which he had been brought to Amer- 
ica—that of an Oriential nurse-boy. 

But the job of nurse-boy, while passing muster on the 
transport—whereon other Filipino boys herded other 
little white children—became painful in San Francisco 
and impossible, from the point of pride, in Washington 
where the Philippines now had a Delegate in the person 
of Manuel Quezon. Pio had, then, gone back to the job 
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that he had held in the Islands—that of No. 1 Boy, 
called in good Americanese “‘butler.”’ 

Peter remembered the delightfully slipshod times 
that he still enjoyed upon those occasions when the nurse 
was in process of transition and Pio temporarily kept 
his eye on the nursery. The day, for instance, when his 
parents, returning shortly after dark, had found the 
house without light, and Pio had given what to his Ori- 
ental mind was a sufficient explanation of why he had 
allowed the situation to arise. 

“Peter, he tell me ’bout big airship who go over city 
an’ drop bombs. He say window over alley iss hole in 
airship. He find ’lectric light blubs. He drop blubs out 
of that window. Bulbs hit alley, go ‘bum.’ He say: ‘You 
see, lam bomb city.’ He go all over house for find bombs, 
and there iss no more.” 

The alley was covered with particles of glass that glit- 
tered in the light from the street lamp. The intersections 
between the cobblestones were the streets of the bombed 
city as Peter explained to his irritated parents. 

“Now, look here,” said his father, “I thought I’d 
argued out of you this indifference toward the rights of 
others. What do you think will happen to the milk- 
wagon horse when he goes up that alley in the morn- 
ing?” 

“Horses can’t be considered when you bomb a city,” 
said Peter. 

The new nurse arrived while the argument over the 
horses in the alley was in full fling, next morniag; and 
Peter came to believe that this had started her in wrong. 
She might have been as agreeable as a nurse can be if she 
had started in with a better opinion of her charge. This 
particular nurse was a fat old thing with an amiable face. 
She was a German, but a Bavarian and therefore less 
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liable to attacks of rage than the Prussian who had 
stamped upon the “funny papers.” She styled herself 
“faitfouey old Theresa.” She was against all war. She 
told Peter that she had seen too much war to be in 
favour of it. She would weep out of rheumy eyes and say 
that to bomb a city was such a wicked thing that God 
would visit it upon the offenders. Peter decided that she 
had lived too long to have any sense and should be shut 
up in a home for old women. He suggested that she go 
into the Louise Home on Rhode Island Avenue; he had 
noticed that out of the Louise Home there spilled count- 
less old ladies who looked as silly, and as useless, as fait- 
_ fouey old Theresa. 

He used often to regret the Norwegian Hildur. Hil- 
dur had been young and pretty; and she had worked in 
the family of Ernest Thompson Seton and remembered 
the animal stories that that gentleman had told to his 
own children. Also, Hildur was well versed in the en- 
trancing mythology of her country. She was on intimate 
terms with Thor and Odin, and with the Norwegian 
sandman who sprinkled sand in wakeful children’s eyes. 
Thor, now: he was a real man, a great man, who could 
throw an unimaginably heavy hammer and order it to 
come back to his hand. Hildur had had the misfortune to 
be born in a country that held itself resolutely neutral 
in regard to the war now tearing up the earth; but her 
country offered compensations. The Vikings had been 
fighting men. ‘“What made you change your mind about 
fighting ?” he asked her. 

‘You in America do not know enough about war,” 
she said, her pretty little face stern. “If your country 
was close to other countries—backing up against them, 
as you might say—you would understand what war can 
be. We Norwegians are very sensible.” 
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“Well, let’s read my history books, then,” he said. 
Maybe there was, in truth, a lot of fighting to be dug out 
of history books. 

She read to him every night before he went to sleep. 
She read the history of France, the history of Germany. 
Fights! Fights between Gauls and Teutons on one side 
and the Roman Legionaries on the other; and the de- 
feat of the Romans by the Teutons in the Teutonborg 
Forest. Fights between early knights and marauding 
heathen. The stories of the Teutonic order, and the 
Welfs and Waiblingens. Fine business! The names of 
the people in the books ran little fingers up and down his 
spine. Conrad von Hohenstaufen, Rudolph von Habs- 
burg, le Connetable du Guesclin, Eustace D’Ambreti- 
court. They shouted in his sleep after the books were 
closed. On their chargers, both clothed in steel, they rode 
through his dreams. 

He noticed that his house was provided with a tower 
running up the face of it. The tower was only a bay win- 
dow that extended to the top floor, but to him it was a 
lordly keep that jutted from his castle. The little stoop 
protected by a stone railing was the battlemented wall 
of the castle. 

When Hildur had read the portion of French his- 
tory that dealt with Joan of Arc Peter sat straight up in 
bed, his cheeks as hot as the flames that had burned the 
Maid. “I wish I’d been there! I’d have saved her!” He 
made Hildur read it over, again and again. She showed 
him the picture: Joan at the stake, and the English sol- 
dier handing her the two sticks tied together to form the 
cross. He said again: “I do wish I’d have been there. 
- She wouldn’t have got burned. I’d have saved her.” 
The Maid of Orleans obsessed him for days. The 
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present war faded from his picture. He forget that high- — 
powered rifles had supplanted the bow and sword. He 
was living in the Middle Ages. He dreamed of armour 
and lances. In the parks he played a game in which he 
was the lord of a castle and going forth to rescue Joan of 
Arc. He enlisted other little boys in this game; they gal- 
loped about the park armed with long poles with which 
they poked little boys who were not so efficiently armed. 

Peter wanted to go about an actual rescue; play was 
insufficient. He enlisted Juan on his side, but John Col- 
lingwood came near to failing him. John Collingwood 
refused to be the English troops who were to do the 
burning. John’s motive for this refusal seemed not un- 
mixed with base motives of a personal uneasiness. John 
said doubtfully : 

“But, Peter, I say—in this way I shall get all of you 
sticking me with those poles. I shall have no help. I must 
insist upon help.” 

This seemed reasonable, once you had got over your 
first revulsion. After all, there must be the English, or 
there would be nothing to the game. 

“What's it all about, anyway?” inquired the boys 
whose fathers were civilians. 

“Well,” Peter explained amiably, “there was this 
girl, Joan of Ark. An’ she licked the English 

From John came a firm interruption. ‘She did not lick 
us. 

‘You don’t know what you’re talkin’ about. The book 
said so. But she was a different kinder girl; she put on 
armour and fought in the war.” 

A freckled little boy wished to know: ‘‘This Jonah 
Vark, was it ashe?” 

“Yup,” said Peter. 
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shes ain’t got business fightin’.” 

“That’s what makes her so wonnerful,” Peter further 
explained. ‘‘She went out an’ fought with the men.” 

John Collingwood kept to his point. “I say—do I get 
help in this sport, or do I not?” 

John got his party of boys whose job it was to beat off 
the attempted rescue. There was squabbling as to the 
composition of the contending parties. 

“Aw, shet up! I know more ’bout Jonah Vark than 
you do!” 

““Whadda hell you know ’bout anything? I wanta res- 
cue er. You gotter stay. You’re only my brother.” 

“Aw, say, Pete, lemme go wif you?” 

“I don’ wanta rescue the she, I wanta burner.” 

And more. 

Eventually, the two parties took up their positions. 
They tied an obliging young lady, who had been hang- 
ing round dripping with uncertainty, to a tree, and be- 
gan to pile leaves at her feet. She giggled a string of 
protests. ‘What for you call me Jonah Vark?”’ she de- 
manded to know. ‘“That’s a boy’s name.” They argued 
as to the advisability of really lighting the fire. Peter was 
strong for realism, but John said that he was under the 
impression that the laws of the country were against 
such things in public places. They came down to pre- 
tending that the fire was lit. 

Peter charged in. John and his myrmidons met them. 
The battle raged fiercely, both sides, in the joy of con- 
flict, forgetting that the Maid was supposed to be burn- 
ing. John, too, lost his head and beat off the attempted 
rescue, Peter suffered tortures that threw into the shade 
the tortures of the maiden tied to the tree; for this was 
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not his conception of the game—for the rescuers to be 
beaten. He screamed to John: ““This ain’t natural!” 

But John screamed back—very naturally : “You go to 
the devil! If I can beat you, of course I shall.” 

Peter came to his senses. He told off a few of his men 
to attack on the flank. He came on again, and the de- 
tached party attacked from the rear. John was forced to 
surrender. The Maid was untied and the game was over. 

“You see, now, John, don’t you, that that was the 
natural way to do it?” 

Hildur said, on the way home: “‘But, Peter, you can- 
not play out all the stories you come across in books. 
Some stories are brutal and not good for boys.” 

But his favourite stories were full of blood and death. 
And there was no use telling him that he should not act 
out the stories that he liked, for if he could not act them 
out they held no significance for him. 

Hildur went back to mythology. She had her own Nor- 
wegian books, which she translated as she read. Once 
more he heard stories of Thor and Odin and Freya. He 
began to feel a strong bond of sympathy for Thor. Thor 
had a big beard and wore scale armour. Peter searched 
the house for a hammer. The claw hammer from the 
basement was impressed for use in an experimental way. 
He threw it across the room. It hit the wall, dislodging 
a large section of plaster, and with the chunks of plaster 
fell heavily to the floor. He had no real faith that it 
would come back to him, but he waited. The hammer lay 
on the floor, unbewitched. He scrambled over the fallen 
plaster and laid hands on it. He began to bang it on the 
floor. The noise it made—a deep booming—reminded 
him of something. It sounded like cannon. Cannon meant 
war, modern war. He rushed to the corner where he had 
hidden his forty-two-centimetre gun. 
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Medizvalism was forgotten. Norse mythology was 
forgotten. He was again in the midst of modern times 
and modern war. But mingled with the crashing of the 
big guns and the rattle of machine guns was his dream 
of the rescue of Joan of Arc and the wielding of the 
hammer of Thor. 

Then Hildur, being young and pretty, left to be mar- 
ried. 

The Swiss was rated as a nursery governess, and was 
to take over his education. He was to have lessons in 
French and in German alternately; and his father said 
that the Swiss’s accent in each was atrocious. 

The Swiss did not encourage his military instincts. 
She said they might be a good thing, if not used ag- 
gressively. They began, here, to differ; for Peter’s mili- 
tary ideas were entirely aggressive. When he was sup- 
posed to be studying his lessons he would give her long 
dissertations on why it was best to take the offensive, 
deluging her with assorted information for which she 
said she had no use, her country purposing to remain 
neutral. 

These lessons—and Peter’s technical lectures for the 
improvement of Miss Muehl’s mind—continued 
through the first three months of 1915. 

* 


He was released from bondage about the fifteenth of 
April, from then on being allowed to spend most of his 
time outdoors. The parks were slushy, but the air had 
begun to take on the soft, warmish feel of spring in 
Washington. With Miss Muehl in attendance, jabbering 
French or German in his annoyed ears, Peter explored 
parts of the city to which he had not been led by the 
- nurses. He discovered that on Sixteenth Street an old 
lady had built a regular castle with exaggeratedly me- 
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diezval turrets and machicolated walls. Mrs. Henderson 
was, evidently, a woman of taste. He played in the field 
across the street from the Castle. In order to reach this 
field, it was necessary to climb a clay bank honeycombed 
with caves dug by other boys. The field was large and 
unregulated by policemen. If there had been girls around 
it would have been possible to burn them with real fire at 
real stakes; for the field was fenced in by wooden palings 
that in places had collapsed and were at his disposal. 
Miss Muehl, too, must have been happy in the field, 
which possibly reminded her of her own home moun- 
tains. At any rate, she sat quietly underneath a tree and 
left him to devices which never failed him. 

In time Dupont Circle dried out under the April sun 
and filled with children. Juan brought forth from the 
embassy near by augmented tales of Argentina’s army, 
John Collingwood discoursed on Great Britain’s navy. 

Although Peter resumed his former amicable rela- 
tions with the children who played in Dupont Circle 
and Lafayette Square, he was not so absorbed in his play 
as he had been before the winter, as, during the time 
when he had been confined to the house, or to properly 
formal walks along properly cleaned sidewalks, he had 
overheard many thought-provoking conversations. The 
last days of April seemed to indicate to his father—and, 
consequently, to Peter—that Italy was wavering in her 
neutrality. This breach of faith shocked him. He told 
the world, as represented by the children in the parks, 
what he thought of such low behaviour. 

‘‘What’s this ?”” demanded his mother, staunching the 
blood that streamed from his nose and from a gash in his 
head. 

“Fighting, madame,” said Miss Muehl, her large sad 
eyes black with horror. 
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Peter felt the ripple of his mother’s shudder. ‘“‘Fight- 
ing—” she breathed—‘‘am I never to get from under 
fighting ?” 

“Looker here!” said Peter, as sternly as he could 
for the smart of iodine that made him want to weep. 
“Looker here! You ain’t a pacifist, huh ?” 

“Yes, Iam!” said his mother fiercely. 

But he did not believe her. They were army; they 
could never be pacifists, like Secretary Bryan. He would 
not stand for his mother being jeered at by the boys in 
the parks who, when the Secretary passed along the cir- 
cle of driveway that swept around the park, thrust out 
their tongues at him. “Yah!” they would say. ‘Pacifist 
Bryan! Yah!” 

It was different about iodine: any fighter would yell 
over iodine in an open wound. He wriggled away from 
the little dark-brown brush. 

“Oho, Peter!” exclaimed his mother. “If the Italian 
boy could see you now!” 

For his recent unpleasantness had been with an Ital- 
ian boy who was playing in the sand pile. The little boy 
had been playing with a shovel—harmlessly piling the 
sand on his bare foot, filling his shoe with it, wriggling 
his toes in it. 

“Madame,” began Miss Muehl, ‘‘Peter assaulted the 
little Italian boy.” 

“Well,” said Peter, ‘I saw a feller, dark, black, an’ 
John said the feller was an Italian, and I went to the fel- 
ler and said all Italians ’re traitors, an’ he says I'm a 
liar. ’Course I hit ’im. An’ John wants to know what I 
did that for, an’ I have to stop hittin’ the wop so’s to tell 
im, an’ he hit me ’cause I'd been hittin’ his new ally. An’ 
I was alone in the fight, you see, so the wop hit me in the 
head with his shovel. An’ then John said the wop was a 
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bad ally for England ’cause he didn’t fight fair. An’ then 
Juan said the wop was a bad person for Germany to have 
round an’ began thumpin’ ’im. An’ we sat down on the 
wop and pushed sand down his collar.” 

“The little Italian boy screamed dreadfully, ma- 
dame,” interrupted Miss Muehl sadly. “I am afraid they 
must have hurt him.” 

“‘Shucks !’’ snorted Peter. “The p’liceman said he was 
yellin’ just ’cause he was a wop!”’ 

His mother stamped her foot on the floor. “Is nobody 
neutral in the world?” she demanded of the ceiling. 

“T, madame,” said Miss Muehl in her muted voice; “‘I 
am really neutral.” 


* 
His father called Peter into the study. He looked 


sternly at his son, who stood at attention, his eyes 
straight to the front. 

‘Now, son, I am going to give you an order. You must 
not speak of the war again. Especially are you not to 
speak of the war as favouring Germany. This is an 
order from a higher authority than I, and is for your 
mother and myself as well as for you—for all officers 
and their families, in fact.” 

‘‘Who ordered it, sir ?”’ asked Peter. 

“The President,” said his father. 

That settled it. He marched from the room, his head 
whirling. 

The problem was complicated. America was not in 
the war; yet, all the same, somebody had put it into the 
President’s head to issue an order prohibiting the dis- 
cussion of the war with any bias in favour of Germany. 
Why? The answer was—must be—that America was 
going into the war, and on the side of the Allies. 
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For Juan reported that his father had got no such 
order from his government. 

Peter thought that perhaps he had better get another 
brand of toy soldiers; he had heard that new soldiers 
had come on the toy market—badly made soldiers whose 
bases fell off when you played that they were in a fight. 
The boys in the parks scoffed at these home-made sol- 
diers. But if the President was going to interfere in the 
parks he might take to interfering in the play-rooms. 
Sadly, Peter lowered the German flag from the tower 
of his castle and removed the autographed picture of the 
Crown Prince from the wall. It was depressing to dese- 
crate his shrines. If he was not permitted to admire Ger- 
many’s military policy, what was he to set up inits place? 


* 


On the first of May his father left Washington on an 
inspection tour of the military schools in the South and 
East. On the eighth of May the newspapers were shriek- 
ing the news of the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Pio scampered out to buy the extras. Peter was read- 
ing them, getting his hands smudged and his nose filled 
with the still-wet printer’s ink of their enormous head- 
lines, when his mother entered the room. She snatched 
up one of the papers. 

“Oh, how ghastly!” she said on an intake of breath. 
She stopped short, and stared—at Peter because he was 
in her line of vision. ‘“Why—Peter—how strange it is!” 

“What ?” he asked. 

“Why—it was only yesterday that I got that tele- 
gram from Captain von Papen, from New York, asking 
when your father would be going through New York!” 

There was nothing strange about that. Weren't 
women silly? To think about a little thing like that, when 
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a big boat had been blown up by a wonderful new type of 
submarine! . 

But she kept saying: “It’s awfully queer. I don’t see 
how he could have helped knowing that they were going 
to do such a horrible thing. So—why did he want to find 
out when your father would be in New York?” 

“Muvver ! Just listen to me! That muster been a won- 
nerful submarine. It muster been like that one that came 
up the Potomac last summer; huh? That German one 
that came over, an’ came up the Potomac, an’ they gave 
the captain a parade. Don’t you remember ?” 

But all she could think about was how strange that 
Captain von Papen should have telegraphed her to find 
out the itinerary of Captain Longman. 

“What did you do?” asked Peter, because she would 
not stop talking. 

“Nothing, except telegraph him that your father 
would reach New York next week sometime.”’ 


* 


Peter had been for a walk, Miss Muehl in attendance. 
They had gone over on Rhode Island Avenue ‘“‘to see the 
forsythia,” as everyone says—in springtime in Wash- 
ington. On that transitional block wherein the German 
Embassy faces the Louise Home—and where, before 
the war started in Europe, hard-faced men stared across 
at broken-faced old women—the forsythia scrambles 
up steep terraces. In winter stiff and stark, in April the 
ugly twigs chuckle with bright yellow bells; and the bells 
swing in the warm breeze, looking up the terrace at the 
hideous red and white house topped by the black-eagle 
flag. Across the street the old ladies incline to lilac flow- 
ers. They do not like the colour of the brick house 
yonder, they say. 
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Miss Muehl hung over the fence and conversed with 
the old ladies who took the air on the lawn of the Louise 
Home. The old ladies looked as if they had been gossip- 
ing hard and furiously; on their white faces there was a 
hint of illicit joys, of secondhand worldly pleasures. They 
said to Miss Muehl: “‘Oh, yes, certainly; we know that 
you're not German.” They beckoned her to come nearer 
the fence and brought their carved-in mouths close to 
her ear. “You know what they’re saying about Count 
von Bernstorff, don’t you? About that box party at the 
Belasco—given in his honour the other night ? Well, they 
do say that her house—that lovely big house over on 
Massachusetts Avenue—is surrounded by secret service 
agents! Now, what do you say that means, eh?” 

Peter put in his word: ‘““What?”’ 

The old ladies seemed disturbed by this interruption. 
They looked doubtfully at him. “You have to be cau- 
tious, in these times, here in Washington,” they de- 
murred. “Oh, well, he’s nothing but a child; he can’t 
understand. Well, then—our block has been seeing 
queer things, Miss Muehl. They do say that Boy Ed and 
Von Papen come down in disguise !”’ 

Miss Muehl swelled with meek pride as they walked 
off down the street: “You see what comes of being neu- 
tral?” 

Peter said again: ‘“‘What?” 

“People trust you if you are neutral,” said Miss 
Muehl with pleasure. 

“T don’t,” he said firmly. 

“They would trust America if she were really neu- 
tral,’’ Miss Muehl went on to say. 

And they turned the corner into their block of 
Eighteenth Street, and a man was slouching against the 
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lamp post opposite their house—the lamp post lighting 
the alley that Peter had bombed. 

Each day he saw the man leaning against the lamp 
post and staring up at their house. He was a slim, young, 
fair-haired man with a pleasant face. But it was not 
pleasant, that you knew all day—and fancied you knew 
all night—that the good-natured man was staring up at 
your house. Peter began to think that the man was a spy, 
which sounded military; and he began to think up ways 
in which an officer—himself, for instance—could exe- 
cute the spy at daybreak, against a wall. 

He pointed the man out to his mother. ‘“‘He’s a spy,” 
he told her. 

She looked alarmed. ‘‘Some way, I’ve thought that, 
myself,” she said. 

“Well, what are you scared for?” he asked her. 

“That’s just what I don’t know. But, some way, Wash- 
ington seems awfully queer this summer. It doesn’t feel 
‘natural,’ as you would say, baby.” 

He overlooked the insult of her endearing word, for 
his mind was concentrated on that execution at daybreak 
—against a wall. A volley—crack—and the lamp-post 
man falling in the dust of the road—the road where he 
would find a blank wall. 

“‘T wish your father was home,” she went on wistfully. 
“This doesn’t seem to be a time when women can take 
care of themselves—much less of a little son.” 

This was well. She was beginning to realize the proper 
place of women ina world of fighting men. He took over 
the role imposed upon him by his departing father. “T’ll 
look after you,” he reassured her. She ruined it by grab- 
bing him, and hugging, and laughing—kissing him, al- 
though he tried to squirm out of the reach of her lip 
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salve. It had a nasty taste. And he hated being kissed, 
anyway. 

His father did come home, dropping in on his way 
from Florida to New England. He came in—as he al- 
ways did—smiling with happiness. 

‘You're just in time,” said his mother, “‘to go with me 
to that dinner dance at Chevy Chase to-night. I’m sick 
of being given a lift out there by benevolent people with 
cars.” 

Peter was playing the victrola. He put on the record 
of “Der Wacht am Rhine.” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” exclaimed his mother. 

“Son,” said his father with twinkling eyes, ‘‘don’t you 
remember what I told you? No taking sides, for the 
army and navy, by order of the President!” 

“Gosh!” howled Peter. ‘“Then I ain’t to be allowed 
by the old President to play my victrola?”’ 

“The windows are open!” cried his mother. 

“Cut that record off, son, and don’t play it again for 
the duration of the war in Europe,” said his father. 

The man across the street had stirred from the lamp 
post and was sauntering over the asphalt that was now 
so hot his heels made dents in it. 

“Do you know,” said Peter’s mother to his father, “I 
really do believe that man over yonder is following me? 
I see him everywhere I turn.” 

“Nonsense,” said his father, amused. “You're getting 
conceited, Annie. You’ve come to the point where you 
believe that every man who lays eyes on you is smashed 
on you.” 

‘Well, anyway,” she said, unconvinced, “‘he’s every- 
where I go; on the street, across the way, in a street car 
as soon as I get in, seated at the next table at Chevy 
Chase.” 
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“Oh, come, now! How can he get to Chevy Chase?” 

“That’s just what I don’t understand. And why al- 
ways at the next table to me?” 

‘We'll see if he’s there to-night,” said Captain Long- 
man comfortably. 

* 

“Oh, Pop! You mean that man that stands by the 
lamp post was at Chevy Chase last night? Is that what 
you mean, Pop?” 

“Listen, son: if you can’t keep your mouth shut out- 
side our front door your mother and I won't talk before 
you. You will no longer be a junior partner. Under- 
stand?” 

“But why?” demanded Peter, gulping down oatmeal, 
making a noise as he drank his milk, and getting away 
with it because of his parents’ seriousness this morning. 

Captain Longman was going around the table to kiss 
his wife good-bye. ‘Don’t worry your little head about 
it,” he said to her. “‘T’'ll get to the bottom of it. Of course 
it’s a ridiculous mistake. But Washington is chock full 
of asinine mistakes these days.” 

She laughed, reassured by his presence. “It’s a joke 
on you!” she gurgled. “You were so sure it was my con- 
ceit over my charms!” 

Peter sat on a park bench. His mind glared fero- 
ciously at all men who leaned against lamp posts. The 
world was squirming with spies. All men should take a 
hand in shooting spies. But you could not expect the 
President to do anything beyond ordering the army and 
navy—and, he supposed, the marine corps—to be neu- 
tral. It seemed to him that the President, leaning back 
in the big blue White House car, his white hand resting 
heavily on the window frame—resting too heavily to be 
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waved at children when they cheered him—was good for 
nothing besides writing notes. The President was a per- 
son who should have been a rector. 

But, when he said this, his father had been stern in his 
rebuke. “Look here, son: in times of peace, it’s all right 
to criticize the President—at least, we in America have 
no sense of the dignity of the office. But in war time it is 
unbecoming to say things that hold him up to ridicule. 
Especially—” he said slowly and impressively—‘“‘if you 
happen to be an officer’s son. I’m surprised at you.” 

“We ain’t at war,” Peter had replied. 

But his father had shrugged his shoulders. 

And so Peter sat on his bench wondering if he dared 
talk to Juan and John. Secrecy—discretion—was not 
to his taste. Always he had acted out his emotions. He 
did not know whether he could stand this new order of 
things. He thought it out, his brow knitted. 

It could mean only one thing: America was going into 
the war. From what he had overheard, had read in the 
newspapers, and had only dimly understood, the Presi- 
dent was sending notes to Germany and receiving no an- 
swers. The President, probably, did not realize how 
busy Germany was, directing her wonderful armies in 
the field; she had no time for answering other countries’ 
notes. But he did not think that he had best say this either 
to Juan or John. 

It seemed to him that the people in the park looked 
more serious to-day. It must be that America was going 
into the war. But, in that case, why would it be a strate- 
gical blunder to talk it over with his friends? He was 
thrown back on remembering what he had overheard, 
during conversations between his father and the men 
who called at the house. The sympathy of these callers 
had run in two directions. One set used the words “‘sabo- 
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tage” and “atrocities”; they had spoken huskily when 
they brought out the words “Der Tag.” Peter did not 
believe that the men realized what simple words those 
were; he had asked Miss Muehl and Miss Muehl had 
said that they meant “‘the day.” 

“That ain’t so bad,” said Peter scornfully. ‘“That ain’t 
‘dangerous,’ to say ‘the day.’ Is it, Miss Muehl ?” 

Miss Muehl, however, had sighed and shaken her 
head and murmured something about the beauties of 
neutrality. 

The visitors who had got hoarse over those words 
had wrinkled their brows until their eyes almost disap- 
peared under their hair. These visiting people, with their 
vanishing foreheads, were fools who had never studied 
German as he had. People who drew their scalps down, 
so that where their faces should run up above their noses 
there was only hair, were not thinking, they thought they 
were thinking. 

The other visitors But hold up! The other visi- 
tors had not come to the house for a long time! 

In the parks too, was mystery. A few weeks ago every- 
body had been fighting the war in the sand piles. Peter 
had been too preoccupied with his own eager interest in 
the war to realize, before to-day, that of late, in the 
sand piles, there was solemnity and the feel of something 
hidden. If a boy was asked, casually, what his father did 
he made no answer, he looked suspiciously at you. 

He said to Miss Muehl: “We might as well go home. 
I don’t like it out here. P'll go home and play with my 
soldiers.” 

Toy soldiers were incapable of secretiveness. 


* 
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He was sent from the room because his father wished 
to talk with his mother. His father looked startled, and 
at the same time grim. His mother looked as if she had 
not decided whether she would laugh or cry and might 
wind up by doing both at once. 

Peter stayed outside in the hall, salving his conscience 
by the reflection that his father had merely said he was 
to leave the room. If America was going into the war, he 
might as well know it at once. 

His father spoke. ‘‘What in the name of God has been 
going on here that you should have a British Secret 
Service man on your trail ?” 

His mother gasped. The gasp sounded like water 
that is being forced through a hose for the first time. 
“That man outside ?” 

“T went to the War Department and found that they 
had been approached by the State Department, who 
had been catechized by the British Embassy about your 
sympathies, Annie.” 

“For God’s sake!” said his mother, beginning to laugh 
nervously. 

‘“They asked the Chief of Staff if you had any German 
blood in your veins,’’ Captain Longman went on. 

“T never heard of such impudence!”’ said his mother 
indignantly. ‘‘Well, what did he say?” 

“He happened to know that you were of English and 
Scotch descent, so that was that. But what I want to get 
at is—what started it?” 

“How should I know?” she sniffed. 

“Tt seems they went back to that Christmas Eve party 
at the Army and Navy Club, when we all sang the vari- 
ous national airs and Bill Mitchell, and the rest of our 
crowd out at the War College sang ‘Der Wacht am 
Rhine’; but of course they were checkmated there, as 
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about every army and navy officer in town was present. 
But they did dwell on that song! They didn’t seem able 
to take in the fact that we sang it as a gesture toward 
the War College that was founded—by Elihu Root, by 
the way, and he’s English blood, too—on the German 
War College. The dolts!” 

“But that wasn’t I, for I can’t sing!” she exclaimed, 
laughing again. 

But he was now pursuing his own grievance. ‘““The 
asses! We sang the ‘Marseillaise,’ and ‘Tipperary,’ and 
all the rest of ’em. I remember, because we had such 
a time of it, deciding if we'd let it go at ‘Tipperary’ or 
would be formal and try our hand at ‘God Save the 
King.’ ” 

She clapped her hands together suddenly. “I’ve got 
it!” she squeaked. “It’s that telegram I got from Von 
Papen!” 

‘Telegram? What do you mean? Why should you be 
getting telegrams from Von Papen?” 

Peter was up on his toes. She had been right, then! It 
was amazing—that a woman should have seen through 
anything having to do with the war. 

His father grunted at her tale of the telegram. His 
comment was: ‘“‘What on earth he wanted to see me for 
I can’t conceive. I should think he’d have realized that 
things have changed since he was down here and going 
to parties with all of us.” 

She said: ‘How do you suppose they found out about 
the telegram?” 

He went on grumbling. “There is such a thing as the 
etiquette of nations at war.” ; 

“But we aren’t at war! And anyway, how do you 
suppose they found out about the telegram?” 

‘Was it Western Union?” 
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“Come to think of it, it was. Why?” 

“Completely tapped by British Secret Service agents.” 

Again his mother said: “I never heard of such impu- 
dence! Is this our country, or isn’t it?” 

Peter tiptoed to the front door and peered out and 
across the street. The lounging man was not against the 
lamp post. He began to shout out curses. His father 
rushed from the room, and saw that Peter had not gone 
upstairs. But all he said was: “‘What’s the trouble?” 


* 


“Son,” said his father before resuming his interrupted 
trip of inspection, “‘I want to give you an order that I’ve 
already given you several times: don’t open your mouth 
on the subject of the war. Don’t say a word about it, in 
any connection whatever.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Peter sullenly. If they did not 
stop all this secrecy they would be ruining a perfectly 
good war. 

He went down to see John and talk over this idiocy: 
and not until he was in the heat of it did he remember 
that his father’s prohibition possibly covered his friends. 
But it was too late. ‘‘What do you think?” he asked of 
John. 

After all, grown people—and what they thought— 
were not so essentially important as the children with 
whom he played in the parks. 

“T think,” said John solemnly, “‘that you should really 
be ashamed of yourself to abuse England.” 

“Why wy 

“England is your mother country,” said John. 

““Aw—she ain’t! I’m an American. You never said 
that before,’ Peter added, collecting his wits. 

“My father said it yesterday,” said John. 
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In so simple a fashion was it settled: Peter regarded 
John out of the corner of his eye. But he acknowledged 
to himself that John, so far, was untinged by the new 
secrecy of the parks. 

He could not say as much for the back yard of the 
British Embassy, of which he and John had had the 
run—if they were fairly quiet and stayed out of the way 
of the young men who plied their clerkly trade in the 
office. Ostentatiously on display at the corner of Con- 
necticut Avenue were several stout policemen, up and 
down I Street were more of them—and they thrust out 
their chests, and stared up at the British flag above the 
great doors as if the daughter country were at last doing 
her duty to her aged, ailing parent. Peter looked across 
the street to the triple array of flag poles on the Austro- 
Hungarian Embassy. He loved that stand of flags. On 
the longest pole of the three flapped the great yellow 
and black flag of the Holy Roman Empire. He said to 
John—peeping around the corner of the ugly Victorian 
mansion: 

“Look! There’s enough breeze to make the Holy 
Roman Empire stand straight out!” 

But John turned his head away. ‘‘We are not sup- 
posed to know what is happening to those flags,” he 
said. 

Hum! This was more than a tinge of the prevailing 
hysteria. But he had already felt it, at John’s own house 
down I Street. John’s house had smelled musty, the si- 
lence was so thick. And here, in the back yard of the 
embassy, groups of young men with pale, intent faces 
whispered together, and scattered in all directions mak- 
ing no sound as they went. Everything near the corner 
of Connecticut and “I’’—even the furniture in the 
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houses—seemed to be saying ‘Hush!’ and then keeping 
an eye on you as you played. And here, coming across 
the yard and looking at him, was the man who for two 
months had stood against the lamp post in Eighteenth 
Street! Peter trembled with passion made up of his 
unassuaged thirst for revenge on this man. The man 
halted. 

“Ah, my young friend! And so you are on friendly 
terms with the British Embassy ?” 

Officers and gentlemen did not scream when facing 
their enemies. 

“So you didn’t get shot against a blank wall?” said 
Peter coolly. 

“Shot ?”? queried the young man, a smile in his blue 
eyes. 

‘“‘As a spy—in war time,” Peter elucidated. 

The young man threw back his neat head and roared 
with laughter. ‘“‘But we are not at war with you,” he 
explained. “It would not be natural that our two coun- 
tries should go to war; now, would it?” 

Peter further collected his wits. ‘No, we ain’t at war. 
Then why did you watch our house? Our house is army 
quarters.” 

The young man smiled still—watching him. 

“Our house is all-time giving cocktails to the British 
Embassy people,” Peter pushed his point. 

“Quite,” said the young man with the hateful smil- 
ing eyes. ‘But then, this is war time.” 

“T’m tired of hearing that,” muttered Peter, glaring 
at him. 

The young man, still smiling over his shoulder, went 
across the yard and in at the door of the office build- 


ing. 
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John’s father stuck his head out of a window and 
beckoned to his son. John, talking to his father, looked 
over toward where Peter stood waiting; he came back 
and stood on one foot and then on the other, fidgeting. 

‘What's the matter with you?” demanded Peter. 

“Here comes my father,” said John, by way of reply. 
“He wants to look at you.” 

Peter bristled. “If he’s going to jump on me P'II—T’Il 
—report it to the War Department!” 

But John’s father slapped him on the back and said: 
“Who would have imagined it?” His laugh was in the 
proper spirit, as from one officer to another. 


* 


No longer did he listen to conversations between his 
father and the officers who came to the house. These 
ofiicers—Frenchmen and Britishers who limped, or 
sagged in muscles that had been wounded—might think 
that he was spying on them. For Peter had got a shock. 

There was no joy, now, in playing in the parks, as 
no one would be natural. He stayed at home, when he 
could get out of the necessary walks for his health, 
and played with his toy soldiers. Juan came to see him 
and he went to see Juan. But John had taken to being 
secretive and to looking out the corners of his eyes, 
and Peter dropped him. It was too much of a strain 
to attempt to get along with a person who could never 
say a word that you did not suspect of being made up 
because it was war time. The idiocy of nations at war! 
He was a warrior child. But to him war was a thing 
with rules and waged by officers and gentlemen who 
would not transgress those rules. He lived in an imagina- 
tive world of warfare, but it was war waged between 
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officers and officers; the rest could scramble about as 
they wished. 

He stayed alone because he could get no one to 
agree with him. 


* 


The year 1915 lengthened into autumn. The great 
Allied offensives had been launched; the papers were 
full of the maze of ditches through which the attack- 
ers had to pass. He read of the huge guns, the ma- 
chinery, the mud, the cooties. His technical vocabulary 
grew daily. Persistently, he bothered his father for 
the meanings of the new words. He began to realize 
that some vast change had come about in this business 
of war. He had had a mental picture of war as a thing 
in which great armies came together, mancuvring, 
seeing each other—an affair in which the smartest 
tactician won, and where men counted, not machines. 

The illustrated sections of the Sunday papers were 
entirely taken up with pictures of machine-gun nests, the 
newest devices for sending and receiving gas, the newest 
airplanes. War had become the profession of the 
mechanic, a person in greasy overalls, who merely 
worked the machines that killed better men than he. In 
all these pictures he saw no sign of the human element. 
All he saw was a vast machine gun spouting bodies. 

Cavalry was no more. The British cavalry had been 
dismounted and put to serving their turn in the trenches. 
“Cavalry” had gone among the dead words, to be re- 
placed by “‘cootie.” It was a coward’s way of making 
war, this crouching in sewer excavations and daring the 
other fellow, who is crouching in a similar excavation 
two hundred yards away, to stick his head above the 
earth. And then, when some unfortunate does stick his 
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head over the parapet, a rifle with a telescopic’ sight 
shoots it off for him. 

Gas, now: his father said to his mother: “It’s being 
fought out in the laboratories.” His father’s voice, when 
speaking of poison gas, was not the voice that told Peter 
stories of his ancestor who had been in the Second Cru- 
sade. 

That was the sort of thing that war should be—a 
splendid piece of drama such as the crusades. His breath 
came from deep down in his chest, where his heart was, 
as he thought of those mail-clad warriors fighting for 
the white, and soiled, city in the burning and grimly 
beautiful land. To hell with this machine war, he 
thought; this soulless grubbing in the dirt. The only 
kind of war that mattered was the shock of conflict, not 
the lying under high-explosive fire for hours—and not 
a chance to get at your opponent. 

He went upstairs to bed. The sound of his progress 
echoed like the hoofs of an armoured horse, and over 
his head glittered the knives that were wielded by 
fighters and captured by a fighter. He heard the hoof- 
clatter of a multitude of knights, not the sludging of 
millions of heavy ammunition boots ploughing through 
a morass. [he clang of sword against sword was heard, 
not the cough of thousands of high-powered howitzers. 


* 


“The old order was swept away when the British 
regular army was slaughtered at the beginning of the 
war,” Captain Longman said to his wife and son— 
speaking out his own laments. ‘‘Perhaps regret over the 
passing of the old order was what caused the occurrences 
known as the ‘Bowmen of Mons.’ They wished—the 
men in the trenches—although they probably didn’t 
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know they wished it—they wished chivalry to pass with 
music and banners.” 

“Poor men!” sighed his mother. 

Captain Longman’s tone changed. “England knew 
damned well this was coming. But they didn’t realize 
what it would be. They believed the regulars could hold 
the enemy back long enough for them to raise an army 
of citizens who would march to Berlin. Perhaps it isn’t 
to be wondered at, that they didn’t grasp it that this 
would be a war in which hundreds of men are sacrificed 
to capture a stone farmhouse defended by a few machine 
guns. A spot on the map! Ought to be a blood-red spot. 
And of course we go on that same asinine principle, with 
our ideal of a million men springing to arms overnight.” 
He snorted. ‘“‘A handful of regulars, trained according 
to the German regulations; and a million armed citizen 
soldiery overnight, according to the British idealism. 
Bah!” 

“Will they what, son?” 

“Spring up overnight, armed ?” 

“Time will tell,” said his disgusted father. ‘But they’ll 
probably have to be clubbed into action. The Anglo- 
Saxon brags that he’s a fighter; but he means a prize 
fighter.” 

“You’re beginning to see the light,” crowed his 
mother. 

The two males glared at her. It was humiliating that 
she invariably came back with something you might sus- 
pect to be modelled on William Jennings Bryan. As if 
Bryan himself had not sufficiently mortified the coun- 
try! Captain Longman went on thinking aloud—paying 
no further attention to her. ‘“The best young blood in 
England smeared all over the map. I’m disgusted at the 
whole business. War is no longer a profession fit for a 
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gentleman. Politics haven’t been for several genera- 
tions; now, even war is for the chemist and the machine- 
shop worker.” 

Peter’s heart had been swelling until he thought that 
he would break, somewhere inside. He began to cry; and 
he was very ashamed, and started to leave the room, 
but came back to say: ‘“‘Isn’t there some way to change 
it back, Pop?” 

His father patted him on the shoulder. “You can’t tilt 
at windmills forever, you know. You’re bound to grow 
up, boy.” 

* 


A crust of pugnaciousness served as a cloak for his 
feelings—his love of the passing order and his deep, un- 
conscious belief that it had already passed. His own 
country had published wide the leaky theory that all men 
are free and equal, thus giving the cook the privilege of 
consorting with the family on equal terms. In order to 
keep cooks and such trash in their place, he kicked and 
fought and became a thorough little ruffian. 

Juan was taken into his confidence and admitted to the 
same feelings. Juan’s ancestors had been hidalgos of 
Spain who had settled in Argentina, becoming, as Juan 
explained, hidalgos of the Argentine. Down there, he 
reported to Peter, a man of the lower classes would not 
dare to say that he was as good as Ambassador Naon. 
They sat calmly in the sand pile and discussed their im- 
portance, glowering the while at unwary boys who might 
seek to preémpt a corner of the sand. John Collingwood, 
aloof and looking down his nose at his former friends, 
hung in the offing; but he found it impossible to stand 
up under his growing desire to take part in their vitupera- 
tion of the herd, and came in on them with the flat state- 
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ment that he had always understood his own family 
were of superior stock. ‘““Ah—I know precisely how you 
feel on this subject,” he said warmly. 

The three were reunited. They fought together, and 
swaggered together, shouldering other little boys out 
of the path. They went so far as to order a harmless 
civilian to step aside, addressing him in archaic language 
culled from Froissart. The civilian—a fat man with lit- 
tle twinkling eyes—said to John Collingwood: “I’ve 
seen you around the British Embassy, haven’t I?” 

“T belong theah,”’ said John haughtily. 

“Oh, yeah?” said the civilian thoughtfully. “Well, 
you boys are starting in early.” He went his way, still 
thoughtfully smiling, and looking over his lumpy shoul- 
der at John. He had not seemed at all angry, particu- 
larly after he had recognized John as belonging to the 
British Embassy. 

But Peter called him a peasant civilian. The man’s 
speculative look at John had enraged him, although he 
could not reason out why it had done so. At any rate, 
the man bore the earmarks of the peasantry. And, think- 
ing of this, Peter was satisfied that he had avenged an 
insult which he only dimly felt. 

Again his castle was his favoured toy. The modern 
soldiery acted the role of the chorus of peasants, lan- 
guishing in the background. He borrowed his father’s 
fine edition of Froissart and pored over the brownish 
pages with their tiny print and quaint illustrations. 

Schemes for the restitution of the old order crawled 
about in his mind, just far enough away from his con- 
sciousness for him to reach out for them but never get 
hold of them. Actuated by these hazy schemes, however, 
he tore the map of the World War from his wall. But 
try as he would he could never get the nails, and the 
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scraps of paper under the nails, out of the plaster, and 
they stayed, reminding him of clouds of poison gas now 
belching over the sites of the battles in Froissart. 

The two weekly papers which came on Wednesdays, 
the English and the German, lay unopened on the table 
in the downstairs hall, while Peter played with the draw- 
bridge of his castle and dreamed a knight in the court- 
yard and a lady at a window. 

But reverses sometimes befall a gentleman. Upon a 
particular day Miss Muehl was ill and Peter set forth 
alone—elated over the prospect of adventure without 
an accompaniment of female wailings and admonitions 
to remain neutral. Coming face to face with a boy of 
about his own size, he pushed the fellow out of the way 
and continued his high-stepping progress toward Du- 
pont Circle. He heard the boy whistle and shout but did 
not deign to turn his head. Rapidly, the civilian recruited 
his million-men-overnight and fell upon Peter from the 
rear. Six common varlets administered a complete lick- 
ing to the descendant of the crusader, who fought with 
tears of rage and hate in his eyes and not a word on his 
lips. When the varlets had finished the drubbing they 
straggled off, calling to him that if he ever wished to get 
more they would be only too willing to oblige. 

“Good Lord!” said his mother. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter—why will you not be neutral?” 
wept the ailing Miss Muehl, up from her bed of pain to 
wash the blood off his nose. 

‘“There’s not the slightest use talking like that, Miss 
Muehl,” said his mother impatiently. “Peter just isn’t 
made neutral!” 

Untouched in his spirit, he continued his inverse way 
of thinking. Shunning modernity and going back to the 
Middle Ages for his warfare, he fought continually with 
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boys who insisted on obstructing his path. He refused, 
in his soul, to honour them by using his fists; he would 
crack them royally over the head and pass on. 


* 


Washington buzzed with excited back-stairs gossip 
about Bryan. The papers had run his resignation with 
headlines as enormous, and as wet and smudged, as if 
it had been a tremendous battle. Bryan was taking the 
Ford peace ship across the water to quiet the belliger- 
ents. From Shanghai to Berlin the papers cartooned his 
progress. It was the only subject upon which the warring 
powers agreed. 

“Looker here!” Peter howled at his mother. ‘You see 
what comes of being a pacifist! Are you a pacifist, now?” 

The President sent out his famous line, ‘‘Peace at any 
price,” which was a wail of anguish from a dreaming 
soul who should have remained a professor. Instead of 
which, here he was—said Peter to his own humiliated 
soul—saying something that would be told to future 
generations of foreigners, as the Chesapeake’s flag is 
shown to visitors in London. 

Peter and his mother came to loggerheads. “I know 
just how he feels,”’ said his mother. “‘He’s a great man, 
but he’s so far ahead of his time that this stupid country 
doesn’t follow him.” 

“T’m ashamed of youl’ Peter yelled at her. “I’m 
going to tell Pop on you. You ain’t—ain’t—loyal, that’s 
what you ain’t.” 

But what she said to his father, when Peter did tell 
on her, was: “‘A little more of these trumped-up waves 
of war fever in this country and I'll go over to the So- 
cialist party. I mean it.” 

The fact that the service friends of his father—army, 
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navy, and marine corps—took this peace propaganda 
very badly went far toward soothing Peter’s outraged 
family pride. He could hear vehement words that were 
almost shouted coming from the downstairs room on the 
visits of these gentlemen. It felt like old times—sitting 
on the stairs outside his father’s door and drinking in 
the fiery mouthings of these gentlemen; no longer afraid 
that, should he be caught, he would be accused of spy- 
ing. These men would understand and approve his in- 
terest in military matters. He would kick at the stairs 
in impotent fury. How could his mother—his mother— 
side with Wilson? The papers were reproducing car- 
toons showing the Kaiser laughing over the Wilson notes 
while he shot torpedoes at American shipping. It was 
a good thing that his ancestor who went to the crusades 
was not alive now, Peter reflected; the old warrior would 
blush for shame. His mother was behaving like the 
government, and the government was behaving like a 
woman. 


* 


The dream had been dispelled long enough for him 
to see these disgraceful proceedings, and he had closed 
his eyes and retired into it once more. Modern times 
were cowardly times and he was going to have noth- 
ing to do with them. 

The war roared on over his head, and it was the first 
of May, 1916. The forsythia had again bloomed on the 
terrace below the German Embassy. 

It was election year, and Washington seethed with its 
peace-time speculations. Peter hoped that Wilson would 
not be reélected; for Wilson had given vent to another 
famous line: ““Too proud to fight.” 

“Annie,” said Peter’s father, ‘do you remember that 
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this is the year in which I'll be ‘Manchued’ from the Gen- 
eral Staff?” 

‘Have we been here four years ?” asked his mother in 
amazement. “It seems such a little while. And now we'll 
take to the road again. Where will you be assigned, or do 
you know yet? Of course they won’t give us a decent 
length of time for packing.” 

Thus was a bomb hurled into Peter’s dream. He 
played with what was left of it, through the next few 
months. He succeeded in playing while infantile paralysis 
raged over the country. He heard his mother and father 
talking it over. “Hadn’t you better take the kid to your 
mother in New York?” said Captain Longman. “It’s 
worse there,” lamented his mother. So many important 
things to worry about, all around them, and they picked 
on a silly epidemic. Not until his father came home with 
the news that he had got his majority and was ordered 
to take over the first battalion of the Nineteenth Infan- 
try, at San Antonio, Texas, did Peter find that he him- 
self was upset. This order meant disruption of every- 
thing to which, in four years, he had become accustomed. 
But he found a certain diversion in the packing. He re- 
membered that he liked to move; and, in liking it, he 
killed his men in armour who stamped about the court- 
yard of his toy castle. 

The house became a blankly staring, empty box. The 
furniture, decorations, silver, Philippine knives, and 
Peter’s toys were on their way. His mother said: “Of 
course the things will be smashed. Who ever heard of 
things travelling on a government bill of lading and 
coming out all there?” 

“Don’t anticipate trouble,” said his father airily. His 
father was frank in his relief at getting out of Washing- 
ton. 
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They stopped for a few days at the Shoreham Hotel. 
This still further ruined his attitude of mind. He heard 
men talking in the lobbies, fat men, congressmen from 
the Middle West who spoke a different language from 
that of congressmen from the East but who spoke with 
the same stupidity. And always their talk was of the like- 
lihood of America going into the war. Would she go in, 
or would the President keep her out ? They did not know 
what they wanted. 

* 


SAN ANTONIO 


THE train pulled into the “depot” at San Antonio. This 
railway station, whose colloquial name was spoken 
drawlingly as if with two vowels in the first syllable, was 
a departure from the regulation stone and steel struc- 
ture of other American towns. It was built of adobe, in 
the mission style—rambling arounu a patio in which a 
sullen fountain bubbled up and sank, complainingly, 
down again, making a soothing contrast between its own 
chatter and the faintly heard grumble of the trains. 

In the open, the air was hot with the tropical heat that 
makes white dust and fades even the blue of the sky. In 
the patio, where Peter and his mother waited while 
Major Longman attended to the baggage, only the 
odour of the heat penetrated. 

The town was sleepy and sprawling; but not Peter. 
He had descended from the train with the hands of 
both his parents firmly entwined in his clothing; for 
he had thought to leap from the steps before the train 
had come to its grinding halt. He demanded of his 
father: ““When do we see the Post? Where’s the sol- 
diers? Where’s where we’re going to live? Why don’t 
the train stop at the Post?” A continuous stream of talk 
that at times became almost a babble. His eyes travelled 
around the station, looking for a khaki-clad figure. It 
had been long since he had seen real soldiers. 

Awaiting them, outside the station in the sun-baked 
street that was so wide it was a journey to cross it, was 
that vehicle known in the army as a glass wagon, because, 
instead of leather curtains, it had windows of glass. As 
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another point of superiority, the glass wagon is swung 
lower than that towering structure which was the first 
skyscraper, the Dougherty wagon out of which it 
evolved. The glass wagon had been commandeered by 
Colonel Bundy, whose wife was Peter’s godmother ; and 
the colonel and his wife now led the way across a side- 
walk that wasted yards of city land. Their hands, now, 
were entwined in Peter’s garments, and continually they 
stopped to look affectionately into his face and to ask 
if he ‘‘liked it here, darling?” He paid no attention to 
this trifling annoyance. For at the kerb reared and 
pitched and bit four glossy army mules, and perched 
above the mules, with his feet dangerously near their 
hind legs and unprotected by a dashboard, was a soldier 
who chewed tobacco and swore. 

It all came back in a rush. So had all soldier-drivers 
chewed tobacco, and sworn, and called the mules dread- 
ful names. He broke from the detaining hands and ran 
as fast as his legs would take him. 

“Hey, soljer! Lemme sit up by you?” 

The soldier, glancing down with his hard-boiled eyes, 
reached out a hand and hauled Peter up into space, 
hoisted him to the fraction of box-seat left by his own 
spare frame, and informed him that if he forgot to hold 
hard, for one single minute, he’d be jerked to Jesus be- 
fore he could bat an eye. ‘An’ jest ’member, when that 
happens, that I give ya fair warnin’.”’ 

Their way lay through the Mexican quarter. On either 
side of the street lay small one-story adobe houses, 
houses which had upon their walls the undisturbed dirt 
of generations. At a distance these houses seemed to be 
all of one hue, and it was only when they were seen at 
closer range that they showed their true colours—blue, 
pink, lemon yellow, pale green. At a distance, too, one 
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failed to grasp the interesting fact that the garish paint- 
ings sprawled along the pink and blue and green and yel- 
low walls were representations of the Virgin, of red roses 
two feet across, of bulls and the santa cruz and the crown 
of thorns and cock fights; for the colours of the houses 
and of the paintings seemed to have been mixed in 
muddy water. 

Here was an aspect of the civilization of the Conquis- 
tadores, and Peter was interested. There were coloured 
houses in the Walled City of Manila, but they were 
houses. The slovenly specimens of humanity slouching 
along these streets—they were nothing like the spruce 
Filipino dandies who died in spirit if a splash of mud 
landed on their starched white clothes. These Americo- 
Mexicans were themselves mud splashes. 

Every now and then a tall, lanky soldier sauntered 
past, giving the smart enlisted man salute to Colonel 
Bundy. Peter noticed that these real soldiers were quite 
as much out of proportion to the diminutive ’dobe houses 
as his toy soldiers were out of proportion to the castle. 
And this was the first and last time, this day, that a 
thought of his toy soldiers found lodgment in his head. 
For the driver pulled up his mules with a jerk that 
nearly pulled him over the glossy backs. 

“God damn these greasers!”’ The driver turned to the 
occupants of the wagon. “I’m sorry, ladies, but these 
bas—spicks won’t get outa the way, an’ it’s ag’ inst orders 
to run over ’em.’’ He winked at Peter, who felt tre- 
mendously uplifted. 

The mules seemed to share the soldier’s emotions and 
bared their vicious gums at the Mexican who, tired out 
by his paseo across the street, was now leaning against a 
pink wall adorned by a fresco of the Virgin and Child. 
The Madonna’s tired countenance and the Child’s con- 
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ventionally lively face stared out over his drooping head. 
After a long look at this worn-out specimen of humanity, 
the mules whirled and bit each other. The soldier said: 
“The nex’ time I come along here an’ see ya takin’ yer 
siesta in tha middle of tha street, ya half-as—breed son 
o’ perdition, I’ll run over ya fer tha good o’ tha coun- 
try.” 

Here was, at least, the proper place for Peter. His 
heart swelled. Here was exemplified the superiority of 
the armed man. Soldiers—and the Post coming nearer 
at every turn of the wheels. His chivalrous dream began 
to fade before this realism in uniform. If he had had any 
surviving bits of the dream, it would have received its 
final blow when they came within the sight of the reser- 
vation of Fort Sam Houston. Marching along the street 
that ends at the gate of the infantry post went a dusty 
column of troops. The glass wagon stopped to let the 
column pass up New Braunfels Avenue, which here cuts 
the infantry post from the post proper. 

Peter sat on the box beside the driver and clutched the 
thin iron handrail with all his might, his eyes and heart 
watching the soldiers pass. His breath came faster, and 
the blood rushed to his face and coursed burningly under 
his skin. 

From the barracks, which could be seen through the 
gate to the right and down across the sloping green of 
the parade ground, came a bugle call. A dusty cheer burst 
from the marching soldiery, and the whole column 
seemed to lean forward and hasten their steps. A 
mounted officer bellowed an order. The men straight- 
ened up and resumed the regular marching cadence. The 
rifles on their shoulders became aligned. The cheers 
were abruptly cut off, but their echo still hung in the air 
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over the bobbing heads. The bugle sounded again. It 
was mess call. 

Peter felt a change taking place in his head. Where 
the crusaders and their motley, colourful hosts had 
marched, he substituted this drably uniformed column of 
men whose Adam’s apples bobbed above their collars 
and under whose arms was a black stain outlined by the 
dust that had clung to them. These three-dimensional 
men had driven out the fantastic creations of his mind. 
Beautiful as the phantasms were, they could not compete 
with perspiring disciplined flesh and blood. 

The glass wagon drove on. As they rattled and 
banged past the walls of the Quadrangle a still louder 
rattle and crash came from the road beyond. The road 
trailed its dusty length along the stained gray walls, 
turned a right angle, and went straight up rolling ground 
to the cavalry and artillery posts on the hill. A battery 
of artillery burst upon his sight that was almost blinded 
by its magnificence. Far down the line he could see the 
red and white pennon, with its numerals and insignia, 
snapping over the heads of the horses and of the men 
on the leading gun. The sound of the column rolled back 
from the high stone walls of the Quadrangle; and down 
upon the dust thrown up by the wheels the clock in the 
water tower looked superciliously. 

Here were more soldiers; and guns. The horses of the 
rear caisson turned and champed their teeth at the mules 
hitched to the glass wagon; and the mules, nothing loath 
to take up the quarrel, attempted to start after them 
and were held back by a flood of blistering words from 
the driver. 

“Say!’’ yelled one of the soldiers on the rear caisson. 
“Can’t ya keep them burros o’ yourn away from decent 
animils like these here hosses ?”’ 
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The driver’s reply seemed to be one word. But in that 
one word Peter caught every curse he had ever heard or 
ever hoped to hear. 

Fighting! The Post reeked of fighting. His heart 
bumped faster as the glass wagon continued past the row 
of the staff officers’ quarters. There was a fountain in 
front of the General’s big house. 

“Who lives there?” he asked the soldier. 

“Ol’ Funston. Oh, yeah, I know what you're a-goin’ 
ter ast me: ‘Did that bird catch Aguinaldo?’ Yeah, that 
bird did catch ’im—with the help of some soldiers. Now, 
ast me some more: ‘Is the ol’ man a regular?’ Naw, he 
ain’t a regular; leastways, he warn’t then but is now.” 

The Bundys’ house was the last in the row, being im- 
mediately inside the gate. They turned a grand curve 
that pleased the driver mightily; and the sentry at the 
gate presented arms, and the two officers in the vehicle 
saluted, and Peter sat as straight as he could manage on 
a box that rocked under him. 

It was an old stone house painted a gray that had de- 
generated. Verandas ran along two sides—double- 
decker verandas. Many faded vines grew around the 
verandas and climbed to the upper porch. And the wicker 
chairs behind this attenuated screen were cool resting 
places in the heat of the day. 

The useless task of scrubbing him was gone through 
by his mother in the greatest sort of hurry. 

“Tt ain’t necessary,” he argued. 

“Yes, it is,” she admonished him. “I'd just die if your 
godmother—who hasn’t seen you since you were a little 
bit of baby—got it into her head that you’re always 
grubby.” 

He wriggled and squirmed with impatience. 

He dashed downstairs to the front door. His mother 
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in his heart: ‘“This ain’t no place for women.” 
* 


On the day upon which his father took over his new 
battalion, his mother had planned a tour of the shops in 
town. Mrs. Bundy was to act as guide, using the glass 
wagon by the graciousness of her colonel. ‘But from 
now on I'll be going in the street cars,” said Peter’s 
mother. ‘“We won't be able to afford a car. Such an ex- 
pensive move. And then, with war in the air us 

“What did you in Washington really believe?” asked 
Mrs. Bundy eagerly, beckoning the younger woman to 
sit cozily and whisper. 

Peter made ready to go out. His father’s first battal- 
ion inspection was on the programme of his day. But he 
was not quick enough to elude his mother. “You're go- 
ing with me,” she told him. “I’m sure you want to see the 
Alamo.” She said to Mrs. Bundy: ‘‘Wasn’t it my bad 
luck that Miss Muehl had to get sick and stay behind? 
I don’t really suppose he’s young enough for a nurse.” 

His mother seemed to have no perception as to the 
things a man wanted to do. He should be used to it; but 
this morning he felt that he had a particularly good rea- 
son for being exasperated. He had just arrived on the 
Post; and he wished to be around when things were hap- 
pening, instead of accompanying women down town. To 
make matters more unbearable, the glass wagon was 
not, after all, at their disposal, owing to inspection. The 
line of talk of the debonair driver might have solaced 
him. 

They took a jitney at the gate and were whirled 
through the waves of heat as if the little Ford had been 
a ship. The jitney dumped them at the head of Con- 
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gress Street, and around the corner was the Alamo 
Plaza. They started along the sidewalk lined with small 
shops that seemed mainly to offer armadillo baskets. It 
was cool along the sidewalk shaded by awnings. But 
beyond the awnings, in the vastly wide street that was 
one side of the plaza, the cobblestones blazed in orange 
sunlight. 

On the other side of the plaza ran a wall of gray stone, 
pierced for cannon—running around a little corner and 
bringing up at the facade of what looked to him like a 
fort; and the fort ran into a custard-coloured stucco 
building that was low and rambling and seemed to have 
cottonwood trees sticking out of its middle. He turned 
his back on a hideous post office, that was like every post- 
office building outside New York and Washington, and 
pointed to the low stucco affair. ‘“What’s that?” he 
asked. “Is that the Alamo you were talking about?” 

“That ?”? His godmother looked in the wrong diree- 
tion, looked down at his pointing finger, and brought her 
eyes to bear on the foolish tree tops. ‘Oh, that’s the 
Menger Hotel,” she told him. 

“Tt don’t look like a hotel,’’ he said, unconvinced. 

“Oh, that’s because it’s so close to the Alamo! You 
didn’t think a hotel close to the Alamo would be all 
dolled up with uniformed porters and revolving doors, 
did you?” 

By a process of elimination he was arriving at the wall 
that was pierced for cannon. The facade with the little 
arched opening near the top might be a footprint of the 
Conquistadores; bells might have hung in that little 
archway. The United States flag waved from the top- 
most peak of the facade. ‘‘What happened there?” he 
asked. 
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“In the Alamo, darling? Oh, that’s where Davy 

Crockett was killed by Santa Anna.” 
- “Ina fight?” 

“In a grand fight!” 

He started across the street that was the plaza, out 
from the shade of the awnings into the orange sunlight 
that made his eyeballs burn. The heat came straight 
down and bounced back from the pavement, affecting 
even the automobiles that crawled panting around the 
little patch of park and up to the door of the Menger. 

A coolness could be felt in the church, and even be- 
fore he had got in through the door there was a diminu- 
tion of heat waves that out in the plaza seemed almost 
tangible. The cool was good, and fell upon his head 
like a benediction. He could not imagine himself shout- 
ing in this building, or scuffing up the dirt floor that had 
been packed into a hard dry surface by the feet of count- 
less visitors. When he tried asking questions of the old 
caretaker his voice came back to him muffled, softened, 
older. But he had to ask questions; for he had not known 
it was a church until his mother, hurrying up behind him, 
had taken off his hat. 

When he was able to make out objects—for the in- 
terior to one coming in from the harsh light of the out- 
side was dim—he saw an old cannon pointed at the door 
and resting on a block of stone instead of a carriage. 
There were arrays of glass cases containing historical 
remains. He tiptoed from case to case, peering at what 
he did not understand and wishing that his father was 
along; for his father always knew everything. His breath 
came faster. These things had been used by soldiers. He 
knew nothing about the fight that had taken place here. 
He knew the name “Crockett” only vaguely. But the 
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name of the place was enough for him to reconstruct a 
fight regardless of the real circumstances. La Mission 
del Alamo: it rolled over the tongue like small-arms fire. 

He felt the left-over tenseness of the air which seemed 

to be remembering the great deeds that had been done. 
It was cold in the church, and at the same time warmly 
damp. The light came dimly through windows high up 
in the facade, and there were two tall, slim windows at 
the side. He stumbled on the dirt floor and felt sure that 
he was rubbing against ghosts. 
_ He had not been interfered with for some time now, 
and began to feel uneasy lest his mother and Mrs. Bundy 
had gone home. He remembered that he had not five 
cents for the jitney fare. He went outside; and there 
were the ladies, walking slowly along the paths of the 
garden that was hidden from the plaza by the gray wall. 
They told him that it had been the monks’ garden, but 
this did not interest him. They went into raptures over 
the little pink flowers and said to each other: 

“Oh, my dear! It’s the cadena de amor that we used 
to have in Manila!” 

But the pink flowers made him resentful. For they 
were climbing up the inside of the wall and trying to 
look into the plaza through the embrasures out of which 
Peter knew that at one time cannon had frowned. 

“Look here, sonny—the cannon could sweep the 
plaza, but what good would they do against the crooked 
streets? They could never have shot down a single 
street, from here.” 

What did she know about it? She was a woman. 

But she went on to say: ‘Your father told me all about 
it last night, honey. He was stationed here before we 
married,” she informed Mrs. Bundy. 

“Then I bet you got it mixed,” said Peter rudely. 
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‘Cause why would they put cannon so they couldn’t be 
used for the defense of the town? Huh! I just know 
that’s wrong.” 

His mother giggled delightedly. ‘So do I, come to 
think of it. He said that after the Davy Crockett fight, 
when Santa Anna was run out, they built the streets of 
the town crooked so the Mexicans could not again sneak 
up on the Alamo. That’s it, this time.” 

He wondered which of her versions was the least in- 
accurate; but he could ask his father. He marched 
solemnly around the garden, trying to think of what he 
had stumbled on in his books. The garden was a re- 
creation of the old mission days when monks had plodded 
gloomily about. The walls were high and allowed no 
modern buildings to obtrude their ugliness. No sound 
came over the wall from the automobiles and street cars 
of the modernized city. Everything inside here was 
peaceful, with a bloody memory. He was sorry that he 
could see the tops of the two cottonwoods, until Mrs. 
Bundy told him that the trees had been there when Santa 
Anna marched on the mission. 

His mother’s call that it was time to go snapped him 
out of his dream. He felt deprived of something that a 
moment ago he had had. In his heart he knew that a few 
months back this order to leave would not have awak- 
ened him so suddenly, and he felt that something he 
highly prized was slipping away. 

* 


The house that should have been assigned to Major 
Longman, in the infantry post, was in possession of the 
family of a captain now on duty in Mexico. It was rep- 
resented to Major Longman that it would be brutal to 
oust this helpless family of poor little children and their 
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distracted mother. But Mrs. Bundy reported that the 
distracted mother was not so distracted but that she 
could jitney to town every day and play bridge at the St. 
Anthony Hotel. ‘“‘Don’t believe a word that colonel of 
infantry says,” said Mrs. Bundy. “What is he but an old 
wind-bag ?” 

Major Longman drew quarters in the cavalry post 
up the hill. The house itself was larger and more mod- 
ern than the quarters in the infantry post; but the princi- 
ple of the thing was all wrong and upset the major, who 
had been born in the army when things were done ac- 
cording to rank and branch of the service. For a time it 
looked as if he were going to lose his temper. 

‘Are they fighting in Mexico?” asked Peter. But no 
one replied to his very natural query. His mother was 
busy lamenting that no longer was there a company of 
their own on which to draw for help in the unpacking. 
‘““What’s a major,” she said, “‘when you're in a jam with 
the furniture coming down on you?” 

However, soldiers were lent them by the company 
commanders of Major Longman’s new battalion. The 
big cavalry house became a writhing nest of soldiers, 
who broke open boxes with enormous displays of 
strength, and broke furniture with the careless abandon 
that is part of the psychology of the governmental be- 
ing, and shouted and laughed and charmed Peter. 

The cavalry post—the officers’ quarters, that is—was 
built around a horseshoe of grass that was trying to turn 
to the blue-gray'of the prairies that stretched on all sides 
of the town; but suddenly, in order to embrace more 
ground, the horseshoe turned out instead of in and rolled 
down the incline into the artillery post, changed its inten- 
tion once more and turned a sharp corner to the hos- 
pital. And in this vacillation the grass of the little parade 
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straggled, and died, and leaped across a road into the 
bunch grass of a field designed for cavalry and artillery 
manceuvres. The Longman house, being on the brow of 
the hill and almost at the apex of the horseshoe, looked 
over all the plans and broken plans of a quartermaster 
design. 

Peter’s room had a sleeping porch, hanging on the 
side of the house as an afterthought inspired by the year- 
round heat. He could paste his nose to the wire screen- 
ing of his porch and stare down at the little boys playing 
on the parade. They were younger than he and they 
played with childish screeches and futile jabbings at 
each other’s stomachs. He wondered if, in the event that 
there were no boys his own age to be got at, he could put 
up with these kids. He had best get at trying it. He gal- 
loped onto the parade and established friendly relations. 

The twins looked alike, and, so far as he discovered 
on this his first day up the hill, thought alike and started 
to cry at the identical minute. Their faces were broad, 
their mouths were broad, their eyes far apart and small 
and black. Their names were Parker One and Two. 

Peter discovered the hinge of a blind dangling from 
one of the windows. It served several purposes: it looked 
like an ax, it would serve the purpose of breaking some- 
thing, and it was easy to dislodge and make off with. He 
contrived to jam a stick into it and sallied forth “playing 
like” the ax head had been fitted to a handle. 

“What’s vat?” demanded Parker One. 

“Tt’s an ax. What’s it look like?” Peter asked indig- 
nantly. 

‘““What’s ya gonner do wif it ?”” Parker Two wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, chop something down. Wanter help?” 

They did. They made for a clump of palm trees that 
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waved in the middle of the small parkway in front of 
the cavalry colonel’s quarters. Peter set to work. The 
hinge, being a hinge, fell off the handle. Then the handle 
broke with a snap. Oh, well, this was not strictly military 
work, anyway. He wandered away from the ornamental 
plants of the parkway and down the hill in the direction 
of the parade ground. He ambled across the great field 
toward the first barrack building. The barrack had a 
huge B painted on a board suspended from the upper 
story porch. 

In front of the barrack the company was being dis- 
missed by the first sergeant. 

“There will be no more matches brought inta these 
here barricks unless they is safety matches. Anyone who 
brings one match of tha other kind gets K. P. fer a 
month. ’S-missed.” 

The company streamed into the barrack, and the first 
sergeant had started to follow when he caught sight of 
Peter looking at him with all his eyes and a boundless 
admiration. The sergeant’s own eyes were kindly, and 
his face deeply lined and tanned as if it were a desert 
upon which rain had fallen and cut gulleys in the sand. 
When this great man walked toward Peter and said, 
“Hello there, cotton top, where’d you come from?” it 
was enough to make a boy’s heart jump up into his 
throat. 

“My father’s just been ordered here. He’s major of 
the first battalion.” 

The sergeant smiled, and more gullies appeared on 
his face. ‘“You don’t say, now! I’m the top of this bunch. 
My name’s Mahoney.” 

“Glad to meetcha,” said Peter breathlessly. “But I 
don’t know how I came to find this battalion up here on 
the hill.” 
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“Well, now, kid, that there old infantry post was 
built when regiments was small, an’ we got crowded out. 
So we come on up the hill to show them artillerymen how 
to soljer.” 

“Can I come into the barricks?”’ 

“Sure the major won’t mind ?”’ 

How could his father object? This was really and 
truly soldier stuff. They went in together, and through 
the orderly room and squad rooms and on into the little 
cubicle given over to the first sergeant as office and bed- 
room combined. Sergeant Mahoney lit a cigarette and 
catechized Peter about life in Washington. He seemed 
to think that Washington knew nothing whatever about 
soldiering. ‘“Where else you bin?” he inquired. 

Peter began to brag. ‘““Oh—everywhere—all over the 
whole world—Keithley, an’ ic 

The sergeant took his cigarette from his mouth the 
better to do his own bragging. ‘‘Keithley; sure, I was 
there, too. Them Moros knows me. I was there for a 
long time. Fust, fightin’ the Spanish round Manila. They 
fight good, them Spaniards do; better’n them Filipinos. 
The little yellah b—ums. While we was fightin’ the Span- 
iards, we wuz ‘Caballeros’ and ‘Liberatores.’ But after, 
when they finds out we’re goin’ to stay, they knifes us in 
the back in dark streets.”’ The sergeant rubbed his shoul- 
der reflectively. “I remember one night I wuz goin’ 
along one of them streets with a name a mile long, black 
as hell an’ ’bout six feet wide, when I feels that one o’ 
them little bastards ” The sergeant checked him- 
self. He looked warily at Peter and said: ‘‘I swore then, 
Whitey, but don’t you do it. It ain’t right.” 

Peter hastened to reassure him. “I won't, Sarge. Go 
= on, puleeze.” 

“All right. But don’t swear. An’ I feels someone be- 
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hind me an’ I dives up aginst a wall an’ a knife goes in 
my shoulder. Ya see what little b—ums they is? The 
Moros is different. They fights like white men. An’ a 
h—eck of a lot better’n a lot o’ white men I know.” 

A bugle blew and the sergeant leaped to his feet. 
‘“‘There’s mess call. Gotta go in there an’ see that these 
bums don’t eat theirselves to death. Y’d better run along 
home now, ’cause the major’ll be mad if he thinks I been 
keepin’ ya.” 

Peter dashed back across the wide field, his hair, dank 
on his head, moving up and down with his pounding 
steps. It was terribly hot on the plain where the few tufts 
of grass had about given up the fight for existence and 
were slowly dying. It seemed that he had come a great 
distance when he finally gained the shelter of his own 
porch. 

Contrary to domestic discipline, he gobbled his lunch, 
urged on by a new train of thought. He had stepped into 
the real thing—real soldiers in real uniforms dropping 
into the attitudes of real flesh and blood. Except when 
drilling, these soldiers moved their legs and arms as he 
moved his own legs and arms. Toy soldiers would re- 
main where they were put, these soldiers would not. 


* 


Parental solicitude, with its interminable attendant 
washings, detained him for a longer time than he felt he 
could spare. When he arrived at B Company barracks, 
after lunch, he found the company out at drill. The only 
person left was the company clerk, Corporal Wyndam. 
The corporal leaned against the railing of the front 
porch and gazed abstractedly into the distance. He was 
a thin man of medium height, but his thinness was so ex- 
treme as to give the impression that he was taller than 
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he really was. His face was long and wore the expression 
of a hound that had never in its life had enough to eat. 
The contradiction which made him interesting was the 
fact that he was perpetually chewing on something. 

The corporal at once complained about the cook. 
‘This cook, now,” he said, pushing a transparent hand in 
the direction of the cook house: “‘all he does is sit out 
there in the kitchen all day an’ swill coffee. An’ what does 
he do if you go out there to get a little bite to eat? I ask 
you, what does he do? He says: ‘Get the hell outa here, 
Wyndam, you dam’ goat.’ Now, I ask ya—do I look 
like a goat?” He cocked his emaciated head on one side 
and looked at Peter out of sad blue eyes. 

Peter inspected the corporal with eyes as interested as 
the corporal’s were lacklustre. ““Why—no—why does 
he call you that ?” 

“Well, he sez I’ll eat anything. I admit I’m pretty 
hungry all the time; but how the hell can a soljer get 
along on the stuff he messes out to ya! Why, I can eat 
his dam’ ol’ boiled pertaters by the ton and not feel like 
I had anythin’ a-tall to eat. Now look, Whitey. You try 
an’ get somethin’ fer me from that cook. Go out an’ be 
nice to ’m and don’t tell ’m who it’s fer. Be a nice kid an’ 
do that fer a feller?” 

Peter trotted out to the cook house in back of the bar- 
racks and peeped in at the door. A fattish man was stir- 
ring something in a rather more than fattish pot. He 
turned around at Peter’s entrance and grinned. ‘Hello, 
kid. Where’d you drop from?” 

Peter explained himself, and his affiliations with the 
company. He thought the cook very agreeable. The 
cook beamed on him and told the secrets of his art. It 
smelled nice in here, and Peter regretted that he had 
come on an errand and must report back to the corporal. 
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“Please, do you suppose I could get a little something 
toyeatrs 

“Who's it for?” asked the cook with instant suspi- 
cion. 

‘Why, Corporal——”” He stopped short, remember- 
ing his instructions were to be silent as to all identities. 

“Oh, ho!”’ said the cook, turning off his good-nature. 
“So that’s who wants somethin’ ter eat? Well, he 
oughter be ashamed of hisself,” said the cook virtu- 
ously, “‘sendin’ a kid out ter do his askin’ fer ’im. Say, 
if you hauled ’im chow all day it wouldn’t be enough. 
Why, that guy’d eat horse an’ take in the mane an’ tail 
an’ pick "is teeth with the hoofs.” The cook waved a 
large spoon in the air, and drops of a savoury mixture 
flew around the room. ‘‘Say! He’s loco. Look here, kid, 
don’t go foolin’ round with that hombre. He’ll eat you 
one o’ these days when there ain’t nothin’ else handy. 
When he wants chow he’s gonna come out here hisself 
an’ try an’ get it. Not that he’s gonna get it, ’cause he 
ain’t gonna get another dam’ thing from here. The 
captin’s been askin’ me where all the stuff goes I buys 
outa the comp’ny fund. All of it’s in that guy’s stum- 
mick. You don’t wanter go runnin’ round for that hom- 
bre, kid, er you'll be runnin’ ya legs off fer nothin’.” 

Peter heard the company being dismissed and ran out 
to discover what he could concerning Corporal Wyn- 
dam. Sergeant Mahoney invited him into his little room, 
and immediately Peter burst out with: “Say, Sarge, 
what’s the matter with Corporal Wyndam ?” 

The sergeant put his cigarette on the field desk and 
drew a long breath. ‘‘Has he been askin’ you fer eats?” 

“He just asked me to go get him something from the 
kitchen.” 

“He ain’t natcher’l,” said the sergeant. ‘Tha medico 
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sez he’s got a string worm. N—o, it ain’t string worm 
he’s got, it’s—um—tapeworm. That’s it, he’s got a tape- 
worm. Ya see, this worm sets inside him. An’ when he 
eats anythin’ he don’t eat it but the worm swollers it as 
it’s goin’ down.” 

This was bad. Peter elaborated the theory: ‘He 
don’t have anything to eat when he eats.” 

“Yeh. Somethin’ like that.” 

“Then what’s the use of giving him anything to eat 
if it don’t help him? Why can’t the doctor fix him ?” 

“The medico sez the worm’s gotta grow to some cer- 
tain length before he can yank it out. It’s that way.”’ The 
sergeant captured his cigarette, which had burned a hole 
in the field desk, and under his breath, with contrite 
looks at Peter, he swore. 

“Sarge?’’ 

“Uh huh?” 

“Can I stay for mess an’ see Corporal Wyndam 
eat?” 

“Now, Kid Whitey, if ya come to mess ya'll hear lots 
o’ things what wouldn’t be good fer ya, you bein’ so 
young. An’ the major wouldn’t like it ef ya learnt any- 
thin’ in these here barricks what wasn’t good fer ya. I 
bin in tha army fer twenty year, an’ I seen lots o’ off’cers’ 
kids learn talk an’ all in barricks what wasn’t good fer 
>em.”’ 

“But I know all sorts of words that I learned in Wash- 
ington. You haven't got any idea, Sarge, what people can 
learn in Washington!” 

“Uh, huh,” said the sergeant. “Maybe so. But my 
opinion of Washin’ton ain’t so high as yourn.” 

“Tf my mother’ll let me, can I stay ?” 

“All right, ef yer ma lets ya. Tell her I'll take good 
care of ya.” 
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Mess call was sounding as he got back to barracks. 
From all about him he heard the same call repeated end- 
lessly. The high shrill squawk of the stumpy artillery 
bugle was offset by the clear shout of the cavalry trum- 
pet, and the two notes were held together by the infan- 
try bugle that sounds as though it has to hike along on 
foot swallowing the clouds of dust raised by the mounted 
branches. A fleeting memory caught him, that there had 
been no real bugles in his castle courtyard in the nursery. 

At the table with Sergeant Mahoney and himself was 
Corporal Wyndam. Eating ravenously as the men on 
either side were doing, Peter never removed his eyes 
from the company clerk but followed his transparent 
hand as it moved from plate to mouth. Sergeant Ma- 
honey, too, kept an eye on the corporal. When the cor- 
poral gobbled the stew it was too much for the sergeant. 

‘Say, why don’tcha put yer feet in it? A fine example 
yer settin’ the kid here. Whadd’ya suppose th’ major’ ll 
say when he goes home an’ tells him how ya eat? He’ll 
think this is one hell of a comp’ny.” 

‘He has to eat that way. He can’t help it,” spoke up 
Peter for the company clerk whose mouth was too full 
for reply. 

A roar of laughter went around the table. 

“You tell em, Kid Whitey.” 

“‘Oh, see our new medico!”’ 

“He’s a wise hombre, that Kid Whitey.” 

Streaming out into the hall, talking, laughing, light- 
ing cigarettes, the men swept Peter along with them. 

“Want a cigarette, kid?” 

“Hey, you, Shultz!” called the sergeant to the soldier 
who had offered his package of Camels to Peter. “I’m in 
charge of the kid. Personal. Get that? Don’t ya pull any 
of that kinda stuff with him.” : 
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The top sergeant was a personage. Peter noticed that 
the men sidled off from his vicinity. Proud that he was 
permitted to go side by side with the great man into the 
little room and sit down for a man-sized talk, he 
stretched his legs until his feet rested beside the ser- 
geant’s on the field desk and pointed to the row of tiny 
ribbons that stretched across the broad chest. There 
was one ribbon of yellow with narrow stripes of blue at 
the edges. ““Tell me, what’s that ?” 

“That? That’s for the Chinese Expedishun.” 

“When?” asked Peter breathlessly. 

“Oh, about 1901, along there. Us, an’ some more fel- 
lers from Indja, Japan, Rusher, an’ other out o’ the way 
places, went up ta Pekin to get the consuls outa trouble. 
Civilians is always gettin’ inta trouble and dependin’ on 
us to get ’em out. We had a fine time, yep.” The ser- 
geant heaved a reminiscent sigh. “Yep, I wuz a corp’ral 
in the Ninth Inf’ntry then. I wuz pretty pronto busted. 
Some o’ the boys got an awful lotta loot. There wuz a’ 
awful lotta talk "bout givin’ of it back, an’ they made 
some—off’cers, too—give back their stuff. Washin’ton 
interferin’, as usual with them politicians.” 

Peter felt a little sleepy. It had been a heavy dinner, 
different from his usual luncheon of spinach and other 
healthy food. Almost he yawned. And then he waked 
up; for it had occurred to him that if he kept at it the old 
man would tell him the details of real fighting. 

It did not take long to start the sergeant off. He said, 
in answer to Peter’s direct question as to how much 
fighting he had had on the march to Peking, “Oh, not so 
much ’til we got ta Pekin. Them Rushins tried to get 
ahead of the rest of the crowd, but the chinks shoved ’em 
back. An’ they come bargin’ inta us, ‘treatin’ as fast as 
they could split it. It took a h—eck of a time before we 
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got unentanglemented from ’em. Them Rushins wasn’t 
so good then, but from what I can hear they’s bin doin’ 
right good fightin’ aginst them Germins. But we got ta 
see tha Tartar City, but only a few saw’d tha Ferbiddin’ 
City. I saw’d it. A right pretty place, but it should ’a’ 
ben policed up some.” The sergeant looked at his watch. 
‘(My G—osh, here’s me settin’ here gassin’ an’ should 
’a’ bin somewhere else long ago.”’ He hurried out, ad- 
justing his campaign hat at the proper angle on his close- 
clipped head. 


* 


Major Longman forbade his son to go near barracks. 
Peter felt that this would cause trouble. When, for the 
first time since the order had been issued, Peter ventured 
near the long wooden row of the forbidden country, Ser- 
geant Mahoney thrust his head from the window and 
motioned him away. ““The major tol’ me to keep ya 
outa barricks,” he said firmly. 

“T ain’t in barricks.”’ 

*"No; but you wuz comin’ in.” 

Peter acknowledged the truth of this indictment. But 
he stood his ground, arguing that he did not think it was 
fair. “It ain’t natural, to keep me out of barricks,’’ he 
told the sergeant. The sergeant contemplated him from 
behind the fouled pipe in his mouth. “It ain’t natural,” 
Peter repeated. 

‘Y? wait outside a minit,” said the sergeant. 

In less than the minute the sergeant showed up out- 
side and suggested a visit to the canteen. “Gotta go there 
anyway,” he squared it with his conscience. ‘Now, 
looka here, Kid Whitey,” he expounded, ‘‘y’ don’t yit 
know the devilment what’s in barricks. But yer pa 
knows.” 


eS 
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“I want to know,” insisted Peter, not giving way an 
inch. 

“Maybe, maybe,” said the sergeant, his eyes twink- 
ling through the smoke of his pipe. ‘“Howsomever, it’s 
fur yer pa ta say. ’Tain’t fightin’ only that you'd learn,” 
he added on inspiration. 

Peter quenched his Texas thirst from the neck of a 
bottle of ginger ale and the sergeant took the edge off 
a similar thirst with beer; and they sat back and got on 
to smoother topics. 

““Beer’s pretty good stuff on a hot day,” allowed the 
sergeant, ‘even if it is made by them Germins.” 

Peter took this occasion to ask the sergeant what he 
thought about the war in Europe. 

“Oh, that,” said the sergeant lightly. ‘That ain’t 
whut’s botherin’ me. It’s these here greasers. Why that 
ol’ goat Black Jack’s settin’ down there on his can, not 
doin’ anythin’, beats me. O’ course, there’s a roomer 
goin’ round that he’s bin told by Congress ta stay quiet 
an’ not move. But why Washin’ton keeps ’m there with 
all them good troops, eatin’ up good chow an’ not doin’ 
a darn thing, beats me. This spick, Villa, comes up ta 
Columbus an’ shoots up the town, an’ everybody what 
starts after ’m gets recalled. A troop o’ the Tenth Cav- 
alry gets massacreed in some little dump in Mexico, an’ 
nobody’s allowed ta go out an’ get ’em. But whut kina 
soljer do with them fat bas—fellers they sends up ta 
Congress? All them hombres do is set up on their tails 
an’ think up good ways ta wreck the army.” The sergeant 
waggled his head and drank from his stein of beer. He 
waved the stein in the air and started again—protrud- 
ing his under lip in order to blow upward and so clear 
his moustache of foam. ‘“That bas—ahem—low-lived 


Villa ‘ 
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“But, Sarge, there’s plenty of Villas over in the war 
in Europe.” 

The sergeant’s expulsion of breath, once directed 
toward the foam on his moustache, now became a snort 
of contempt for the continent of Europe. “Whut do you, 
or me or anybody else care whut them forreners is doin’ 
across the pond? Let ’em kill ’emselves, then fer a while 
they ain’t goin’ ta meddle in our bizness. Whut we got ta 
worry ibout is them greasers. Why they kin do the stuff 
they does, an’ get away with it, I can not compreehind. 
I do hear, though, that them Congressmen is goin t’stab- 
lish a m’litia camp down here.’”’ He spat on the floor, de- 
liberately, with malice of threat. “That fer all these 
Nashnal Guardsmen! They ain’t wuth a whoop. I re- 
member at San Juan Hill. What do these m’litia do? 
They lies on their little stummicks in the middle of tha 
trail an’ squeals, an’ the reg’lars walks over ’em. I wuz 
brigaded with the Seventy-fust Noo York, them what 
calls theirselves the ‘Fightin’ sevenny-foist.’ The men 
wuz all right onny they didn’t know whut soljerin’ wuz. 
Some o’ the men come up the hill with us. By us, I mean 
the Sixteenth an’ Sixt’ infuntry. But they wuz onny ’bout 
a comp’ny all tagether. The rest of ’em lay in the grass 
hidin’ out. The onny time I ever raised my han’ to an 
off’cer wuz there. I wuz advancin’ with my comp’ny an’ 
I stumbles over a feller lyin’ all covered up in the grass. 
I fetches ’m a kick, an’ he jumps up an’ it’s a off’cer. ‘Ex- 
cuse me, sir,’ sez I, salutin’; ‘it seems like we’s goin’ in 
opp’site directions.’ It wuzn’t no real off’cer nohow, jus’ 
m’litia. An’ they’re shovin’ a whole division of ’em down 
here onus!” 

The ginger ale and the stein of beer gave out at the 
same moment. Sergeant Mahoney cocked a speculative 
eye at the clerk behind the soda-water counter. ‘I guess 
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we don’t want no more jest now,” he said regretfully. 

As he swaggered back to barracks, with Peter stretch- 
ing his legs in an imitation step, he shook his head over 
the weaknesses of the flesh of soldiery. “‘’Tain’t right 
fer fightin’ men ta swig too much beer. It makes the 
stummick hang down.” 

Peter went across the field to officers’ row. He was 
meditating on what he had been told about the situation 
—ever new and fresh and talked-of—along the border. 
He thought that perhaps the sergeant had been right 
in saying that the European war should play no part in 
the lives of people down here. Perhaps he should think 
more of the Americans who were stranded in Mexico 
and who seemed in imminent danger of having their ears 
cut off. 

* 


Corporal Wyndam’s tapeworm was being removed 
at the Post Hospital. B Company gathered on the porch 
of barracks waiting for the return of the runner sent out 
for all available information. The occasion was suf- 
ficiently important to justify Peter in breaking all rules 
and joining his friends in their suspense. He stood 
around with the company, his hands in the pockets of his 
shorts and wishing that he wore puttees. 

The runner, a fresh-faced recruit, came ona lope from 
the direction of the hospital. They pressed close, the big 
men attaining the front ranks and the little fellows push- 
ing their heads into whatever cracks they could find in 
this wall of humanity. 

“What doss it look like ?” 

“Come on, Jack, give us the low-down on the wur- 
rum.” 
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“Hey, Jack, tell us—is there anythin’ lef’ 0’ Wyn- 
dam?” 

Jack, swelled to twice his normal size, took a long 
time to get started on his reports. “‘Wait a minut’, you 
guys, will ya? Whaddya think I am, a machine gun er 
somethin’? How da hell d’ya expec’ me ta say anythin’ 
with alla you bum soljers yellin’ an’ screechin’ ?” 

Silence. 

“Tt’s da funnies’ lookin’ thing I ever seen 
gan. 

The clamour broke out of bounds. ‘‘We don’ wanna 
know what it looks like ta you, ya goddam fool, we 
wanna know what it looks like. 

The runner was aggrieved. ‘‘Now, looka here, you 
guys, how in hell can I say anythin’ with alla you yellin’ 
like a bunch o’ coyotees? I’m gonna tell you wot it looks 
like, ain’t I?” 

“You'd better!’’ ominously dropped the biggest man 
in the company. 

The runner speeded up. “It’s long, an’ thin, an’ white 
—a kinder sick white—but my Gawd how long! How 
that shrimp Wyndam held it in ’is stummick’s beyond 
me. 

“How much’d you say that wurrum could eat?” in- 
quired the cook, sticking his head out of the door. 

“Hey, you Kid Whitey, beat it out o’ barricks,” said 
the voice of the top sergeant. 

But that was all right; Peter intended to tell his 
father his reasons for having broken orders. He trudged 
across the plain—thinking about the worm, getting more 
excited, breaking into a run as he neared his house. ‘An’ 
you know, Muwver, he said it was ten feet long an’ awful 
thin, an.-—an’—red.” 


” he be- 
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“Red ?” said his mother. 

“Let’s go see it, Muvver? It’s at the hospital.” 

“Go by yourself !”’ said his mother. ‘What on earth 
would I want to see such a sight for?” 

But an orderly threw him out of hospital before he 
had got near either the corporal or his trophy. 

It was a week before the corporal was disgorged from 
the hospital. He returned to barracks bearing his beast 
with him. The tapeworm was tacked down on the floor 
of the porch, with its length, nine feet, chalked beside it. 

The cook stood frozen in his tracks, staring down at 
the dead marauder. “My good Gawd,” he said, “‘jus’ 
think, that thing represents all the money what ain’t in 
the company fund. The extra rations that wurrum made 
that guy eat beats hell.” 

Up and down the porch swaggered Corporal Wyn- 
dam. “‘Yes,” he remarked, offhand, “‘that’s mine. All of 
it. J’ever see anything like it? The medicos say it’s the 
longest they ever seen.”’ Up and down the porch he went, 
but stopped again to admire his production. He leaned 
over it, absorbed. 

The cook stayed near the door, his arms folded over 
his chest, gazing calculatingly at Corporal Wyndam. 
“Thank Gawd,” he said, “‘that thing’s outa him. He eats 
at mess now like he oughta, not grab ever’thing in sight 
like he usta. But it’s kinder lonesome out in the kitchen 
now, him not comin’ in ever’ five minits askin’ fer chow 
an’ gettin’ thrown out. I tell yer, it ain’t like ol’ times- 
a-tall. It just ain’t like home no more.” He made his way 
back to his kingdom, murmuring: “It jus’ ain’t like ol’ 
times.” 

Peter, too, felt that it was not like old times. His life 
had changed, from the Washington dream to this lively 
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existence of tapeworms and real soldiers. But there was 
more of wonder that he had ever lived that other life 
than regret at leaving it. 


* 


The militia division marched in. The sun ogled khaki- 
clad national guardsmen who believed that they were 
sent to Texas to do that on which the regulars had fallen 
down. The regulars stood around and helped the sun 
stare them out of countenance. 

Their camp had been established further up the hill 
behind the cavalry post where the bunch grass made way 
for the mesquite—a desolate waste already labelled 
Camp Travis. But up to this time, when the national 
guardsmen actually marched in and took possession in 
the name of the citizen soldiery, the camp had served 
the purpose of a truck park and remount depot. The 
government, which is free-spending with temporary 
structures, and niggardly with permanent, put up extra 
buildings for the comfort of these men who had been 
crack marchers-on-parade in big cities. There were extra 
stables and there were brand-new mess halls. Surround- 
ing these modernities, countless tents overflowed into 
the sea of mesquite, their several shades of faded khaki 
standing out against the sky that was pale blue because 
Texas is so hot. 

Corporal Wyndam and Peter stood on the porch of 
B Company barracks and watched the columns pass. 
“There goes the Wisconsins,” he said; ‘them with the 
extra long legs. An’ those little runts with the black hair 
—TI reckon those ’re the Alabamas. See the fellers what 
looks so damn proud? Those is that thing you hear about 
—Squadron A, Noo York. We gotter knock that sperrit 


outer ’em.”’ 
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“Yer won’t have a chanct,” said the top sergeant, 
showing up in the door. “They goes on ter Eagle Pass.” 

“Yeah?” said the corporal on a rising note of joy. 
*“The poor bastards!” 

The corporal was feeling fit by this time. He was fill- 
ing out, so that his uniforms had begun to look too small. 
His mind, too, seemed to have lost its interest in food 
and to have turned to more brutal topics. 

“Say,” he said, “I wonder what the hell them guys is 
comin’ down here fer? They ain’t gonna send ’em aginst 
th’ Mexicans; leastways, I sh’d hope not, fer the good 
reppitation er the country. They ain’t wuth such luck. I 
wonner a 

Peter began to think: it was certainly foolish to send 
this division against the Mexicans when already there 
were enough troops in Mexico to wipe greaser armies 
off the map. He wondered what really was up. In Wash- 
ington the government was never by any chance doing 
what it appeared to be doing. His thoughts, which had 
been exclusively in San Antonio, began to turn strongly 
in the direction of the battle fields of France; and he was 
puzzled. He must remember to ask his father about this 
matter. 

There were many things about which he must talk 
with his father; but since his arrival in San Antonio he 
had been led off by these alluring live soldiers. The tinge 
of war-time behaviour, which he feared that they would 
leave behind in Washington, had come with them—had 
gone on ahead of them, he now saw. It was not peace- 
time stuff—that the State authorities in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, had taken the Longman family off the train at 
midnight and held them until telegrams had flown back 
and forth to the Medical Corps and the point finally set- 
tled that Peter had not been exposed to infantile par- 
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alysis. There had been shotgun guards at all stations 
along the line to Texas. That was either war stuff or 
Indian fighting stuff; and either way it was exciting. He 
had read of people being stopped in countries at war: 
had not his father been stopped along his route into Rus- 
sia and his sidearms taken from him at the frontier? 
But, on the other hand, the President’s notes to Ger- 
many were so far from doughty that it could not be he 
was thinking of getting into the war. If he were brave 
he would say to the Germans: “You sink Just one more 
of my ships and see what I’ll do to you!”’ Like—well, 
like Teddy Roosevelt, for instance. Teddy would have 
gritted his teeth most ferociously and scared them to 
death. 

Peter said: “Say, Corp’ral, whadd’ya think about 
this peace stuff in Washington ?” 

The corporal shrugged one shoulder. “Oh, they’re 
just gassin’. It’s anotha excuse fer cuttin’ down on army 
’propriations. These guys here ain’t so bad,” he com- 
mented generously. ‘“They march pretty good, but they 
ain’t got no march dis’pline. They look ie 

Over the steady tramp, tramp, tramp of the marching 
men, Peter lifted his voice. “Do you think we’re goin’ 
in the war?” he shouted at the corporal. 

“Wh Look here, kid, we got enuf ta do with this 
here movie bandit, Senor Villa. He’s bin cuttin’ up agin. 
We’ve had troops down there in Colonia Dublan fer 
near a year now. An’ what tha hell we’re doin’ there, 
Gawd only knows. I got a letter from a buddie o’ mine 
down there in the cav’Iry, an’ he sez they got orders not 
ta move. He sez they got orders from the top o’ the 
army that ef a native girl sh’d spit in your eye you ain’t 
ter say a cuss word ta the young female. An’ after them 
orders they sends these here militia guys down on us ta 
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go fightin’ in Mexico. Them fellers in Congress’s got 
their heads between their legs; they don’t know which 
way they’re goin’, in consequence o’ their heads bein’ 
in that pecooliar position.” 

Try as he might, he could not twist this tirade into 
an answer to his question. He had heard all subjects 
twisted into abuse of our governing body, and never had 
it settled anything. His father had said that there would 
never be better men in Congress, as nothing better 
would conceivably run for Congress. His father had 
checked off on the fingers of one hand the men in the 
two houses who were well thought of by the army. 
“Now, if Senator Chamberlain was the head and front 
of everything in Washington,” had said his father, “that 
would be something like!’’ But no one man could be the 
head and front of everything in Washington—it would 
not be natural, if he were—and—and there. you were, 
exactly where you had started in. What was America, 
the hydra-headed blunderer, going to do about the war 
in Europe? 

He had heard that his friend, Captain von Papen, 
and the German naval attaché, Boy Ed, had been sent 
back to Germany. Surely something must be about to 
happen. Half-overheard conversations filtered through 
his mind as he watched the militia troops stream by, their 
lines seemingly without end. They kept coming on, burst- 
ing out of the dust, disappearing into the dust up front 
while more came on. 


* 


“T don’t think it’s good for him,” said his mother. “I 
don’t think all this business of war talk is good for a 
child. I think he should be kept out of this anxiety, this 
feverishness, this—this uncertainty.” 
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She was moved to remonstrate because he had tried, 
through his father, to post himself on questions that 
again filled his head. He looked at her with great impa- 
tience and was of the mind to shut her up; but thought 
better of it and glanced at his father. 

“FTe’s out of doors all the time,’’ said his father. 
“That’s healthy.” 

“Do you realize,” said his mother, “that his only play- 
things are the soldiers?” 

“Playfellows,” murmured his father, smiling. 

She sighed. “It’s still a question of playthings with 
him. I mean, making playthings of them as he does— 
playing a game of war! Oh, can’t you see—or can you? 
—that it’s bad for him?” 

“T’ll have to see what we can do to keep him young!” 
his father teased her. 

And Peter said: ‘““Muvver, you ain’t still a pacifist, 
are you?” 

But his mother answered his father alone. “I don’t 
think I can bear it,” she said. “I just don’t think I can 
bear it. Let’s see: how long has it been that we’ve been 
on the ragged edge of this damnable war? And it isn’t 
our war! | insist that it isn’t our war!” 

“Do you think for one moment,” said his father 
sternly, ‘‘that we are going to take the insolence of this 
sinking of our ships? This submarine warfare will bring 
us into it, whether we want to go in or not. Don’t be 
silly.” 

* 
Peter waked up, on his birthday, eight, and a man. He 


hurried down to breakfast ; and a noise was coming along 
Officers’ Row, bearing down on their house. The noise 


TS 
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turned the corner into the horseshoe road and was almost 


upon them. 

“Now this—” said Major Longman to his wife— 
“this uproar sounds as if it had nothing at all to do with 
soldiers!” 

For it did, in truth, proceed from a wagon that in its 
complete lack of any left-over of original paint was far 
removed from the spick-and-span garrison and the spick- 
and-span buildings in which the garrison was housed, a 
small wagon, overlaid with dirt and drawn by an obsti- 
nate burro also overlaid with dirt, so that the beast might 
have been made of the same gray often wetted and never 
washed wood as the cart. A dirty Mexican, clad in cast- 
off soldier clothing, leaned wearily toward the burro’s 
frisky tail and occasionally looked over his shoulder to 
yell at the crateful of dreadful noise that bounced in the 
space behind his seat. 

“Mary Mother of God Goddam!”’ said the Mexican. 

He persuaded the burro to cease his ambling, and 
himself fell off the box-seat and hauled the crate from 
the back of the wagon. Something black and tan hurtled 
against the slats of the crate and reached out and nipped 
his slender brown hand. The Mexican again cursed, but 
more fluently when he left off his acquired English. 

“Ah!” said Major Longman, rubbing his hands. 
“This is something far removed from civilized warfare; 
eh, Annie? This is fighting of a primitive sort.” He 
opened the crate and coaxed from its interior a diminu- 
tive but spirited pup. “‘Allow me to present Rags the 
Airedale—gentle and mild, and a pacifist.” 

But Rags took to soldiers. He had already developed 
an antagonism to Mexicans. 
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“The silly thing,” said Mrs. Longman, ‘“‘would take 
sides on the war in Europe if he could talk.” 


* 


Being eight, and a man, it became necessary that Peter 
take part in practice marches. Even the militia were go- 
ing on practice marches. With their packs and rifles, 
their heavy shoes that already were scuffed in the cactus- 
spiked dust of the prairie, they marched out of sight in 
the mornings and slouched into sight in the late after- 
noons. 

You could not make a practice march by yourself; 
you had to be in command of men. He broached the sub- 
ject to the Parker twins. It was easy to persuade them, 
for they were not yet eight years old. 

The sun was above the lip of the prairie and shedding 
a clear light on the low range of hills that lay to the 
northeast of the post. It was cool still, and if Rags’s 
tongue hung out it was because of his enthusiasm. The 
boys’ shadows were sharply defined on the ground ahead 
of them, turning the pincushion cacti a deeper green, 
passing on and leaving them to their pallor of cacti under 
sunshine. 

They took the road that led to Austin. On their right 
the great militia camp was sleeping; sentries were being 
changed for the last time before guard mounting. A 
sentry challenged the boys. Peter answered the challenge 
in a glow of satisfaction. He felt that this was the acco- 
lade, even though it had come from a national guards- 
man. He passed on with his troops up a dirt track whose 
ruts wandered across and back and along the sides of 
the road. The ruts were almost two feet deep, and the 
Parkers’s legs were short. Rumblings of mutiny reached 
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him from the rear of the column. ‘“‘Whadd’ya come this 
way for?” 

They marched off the road and through the mesquite. 
The stiff thorny branches scratched their bare legs and 
tripped them. Peter realized that he was tired; but an 
example must be set. 

It might have been miles. They came to a gate beyond 
which a house looked as though it were about to fall any 
minute—a feeble-minded house, canting to one side. The 
Parkers began to cry. 

A man came out of the house. He was the sort of man 
that Peter’s mother would have said had hookworm. 
This vermicular condition deprived him of any sug- 
gestion of the sinister, and allowed him to be considered 
in the light of a guide provided he could be roused. 

“Could you tell me if there’s a road that'll take me 
an’ my men back to the Post?” Peter asked this Texan. 

The man ejected a stream of tobacco juice as a sign- 
post. Peter led his troops in the direction so indicated. 
Almost at the end of the stream of tobacco juice was the 
brow of the hill; and not more than a mile away were the 
nearest buildings of the camp. Reveille floated up to 
them and made Peter want to cry. But he gave the com- 
mand: “Double time.’ They tore down the hill and 
through the shallow creek and on into a thick growth of 
cottonwoods that thinned out and allowed them to see 
the cavalry stables at the far side of an intervening plain. 

In the stables, sleepy-eyed soldiers were currying the 
horses and swearing at the mules. The mingled sounds 
of horses, mules, and men drifted across the field and 
drew the tired and hungry boys toward it, and sent them 
on past it and along what seemed endless rows of tents 
and mess shacks. They were near the centre of the camp 
when an officer came up to them. 
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“You're Peter Longman, I take it?” 

Peter came to attention and saluted. “‘Yes, sir.”’ The 
incident might be the prelude to being put under arrest. 

‘Your father has been hunting for you all morning. 
He said we could recognize you by your dog and your 
hair,’ remarked the disagreeable officer. 

Said the Parkers, also disagreeably: “We ’re just 
"bout starved.” 

- The officer proffered breakfast. But Peter shook his 
head. “I’m goin’ home an’ tell Pop, myself, what we 
was doin’. An’ it ain’t natural for us to eat ’fore we 
get back to barricks.’’ He ordered his men to fall in. 

“T won't!” said the Parkers, speaking as one. 

The odours of food, issuing from the nearest company 
kitchen, pulled him back with a force equal to the force 
of duty that pulled him forward. “It ain’t natural to eat 
before the practice march is over,” he demurred. And 
all the while the odours of the food argued that it was 
completely natural to eat at any time. 

‘You can telephone your father, you know,” the 
officer suggested craftily. 


* 


The Parker twins were not allowed to play with him 
for three weeks. He himself was confined to quarters 
for four days. 

His father went into town, to Nick Tenge’s book- 
store, and brought back a palliation of “arrest in 
quarters.” It paid to be put under arrest if you got out 
of it the first picture history of the war in Europe. He 
unpacked his toy soldiers. He dug trenches in real ter- 
rain, covering the strip of lawn between his house and 
that of the major doctor next door with molelike exca- 
vations. The major doctor, from his porch, bellowed 
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that he would report it to the quartermaster. “Aw, you 
go to hell,” Peter muttered under his breath. ‘‘What’re 
you but a doctor? What do you know ’bout campaigns ?” 

But no longer were his toy soldiers “‘natural.’”’ He 
knew that, not so far away, his father was conducting 
real problems with real soldiers. Dejectedly he repacked 
the toy soldiers. Rags might miss them—Rags liked the 
taste of them—but he knew that never would he find a 
Sergeant Mahoney among toy soldiers. 


* 


Election drew near. And the President continued fir- 
ing his epigrams on peace and his sentimentalisms on the 
starving Belgians. The army wanted General Wood for 
President. They knew General Wood, in peace times 
and in war times. Barring him—and he had been barred 
at the convention—they would take Hughes. The army 
did not wish to go into the war but neither did they 
desire broadsides of peace propaganda. They had felt 
personally hurt by the “‘too proud to fight” shot in the 
dark. 

‘‘What the hell!” Sergeant Mahoney said to Peter. 
He was too upset to gloss over his ‘‘cuss words.” ““‘What 
the hell! He ain’t got no right ta speak for us! Now, 
the way I look at it is this: we’re too proud not ta fight 
ef somebody tweaks our nose. An’ them submarines is 
tweakin’ our nose. Not to speak of them tanks. Tanks 
ain’t tweaked our nose yit but I don’t never trust the 
British.” 

“My father says the gas and flame projectors are 
good for undermining morale,” Peter interposed. 

“Well, they ain’t undermined ourn yit,”’ said the ser- 
geant. “‘An’ what’s more, Kid Whitey, they ain’t goin’ 
ta. What! Ain’t we used ta all the hot air what Con- 
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gress lets loose on us every year when the Army Appro- 
priation Bill comes up?” 

‘Who do you want to have for the new President ?” 
asked Peter. 

‘““’Tain’t a choice we got,” said the sergeant. “On’y 
one man went up, an’ he got licked at the convention. 
General Wood was the feller fur us. He’d ’a’ knowed 
that we couldn’t trust none o’ them fellers in Europe.” 

When they had caught their breath, the army went 
solidly Republican. They talked openly—safe down here 
in Texas—about Wilson’s foreign policy. The foreign 
policy, so far as Peter could gather from conversations 
he was lucky enough to overhear, boiled down to the 
question of the series of petty insults from Germany. 
Germany was not so much blamed for delivering the 
insults as Wilson was blamed for allowing them to con- 
tinue. Roosevelt’s name was bandied back and forth. 
‘“Teddy would never have stood for the first one of the 
series.” Officers strolled from house to house, airing 
their views. There was no variety in these views. 

Maybe the barracks would be more exciting? Peter 
went across the field to B Company. 

Corporal Wyndam affected to know nothing about 
the coming election. ‘““Well now, Kid Whitey,” he said, 
with a wink at the other occupants of the squad room, “I 
don’t make no def’nite statement o’ no kind. O’ course, 
I want the guy with the beard ta win, leastways now the 
general’s out. This fella now—the p’fesser—he sets up 
an’ lets the Kaiser slap ’m, an’ he’s a teacher o’ Bible 
studies in some college er other, an’ so he turns t’other 
cheek, an’ the Kaiser says to hisself : ‘This guy’s just like 
Lieber Augustine.’ An’ he slaps ’im agin. Now with this 
fella with the beard it’s diff’rent; if the Kaiser slaps 
him it'll prick ’is han’, an’ so he ain’t gonna slap ’m.”” 
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Above the uproar came shouts of encouragement for 
Wyndam. 

‘Atta boy, Wyndam! That there taapeworrm bein’ 
took out sure helped ya!”’ 

The corporal’s chest demonstrated its measure of ex- 
pansion. “Now lookie; here we is here, s’posed ta be 
fightin’ them spicks. What does this p’fesser do? He 
makes us set here playin’ dominoes an’ lettin’ them 
greasers walk all over us. Is that sense? Is that the sense 
what we oughter be s’portin’ in the White House?” 

“Goin’ inta politics next, is ya?’ snarled a voice from 
the door. Sergeant Mahoney grinned at the assemblage 
and, by virtue of his superior rank, usurped the leading 
part from Corporal Wyndam. ‘Who cares which of 
these here guys gets it, jes’ so Wilson don’t? We’ve 
had ernuf o’ that psalm-singin’ teacher o’ the young an’ 
innercent.” 

This was talking sense. Peter had had enough of Wil- 
son. He remembered the cold white face in the big blue 
limousine, driving through the streets of Washington 
and scarcely turning his head when the sand piles cheered 
him. He wondered if those clammy cheeks had blood 
enough to turn red under a slap, and if this inability to 
flush were the reason that Wilson had allowed America 
to be slapped on each cheek too many times. 

The soldiers in Camp Travis had a different idea on 
the election. They were business men and, in conse- 
quence, peace men. There was a gawky fellow in the 
Wisconsins who was lavish with ice cream cones. 
“Whadd’ya think of the election?” Peter asked this man. 
“Who you for?” 

“Wilson,” said the gawky man, licking an ice cream 
cone into the next world. ‘‘An’ he’ll win, what’s more, 
kid. He’s got a big hold over the business men of the 
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country. Don’t you army people make any mistake about 
that. 

“Say!” exclaimed Peter. ‘Do you want this sort of 
feller to be President again?” 

“Sure. We ought to be getting back to work.” 

‘‘Ain’t you workin’ down here?” 

“What you giving us? I mean real work, honest-to- 
God work, not a camping-out trip into the desert. Any- 
way—I’m telling you this so’s you can grow up to look 
things in the face—we don’t want Wilson to lose, no 
matter which party we belong to, because he’s a peace 
man. Business doesn’t want to get mixed up in all these 
affairs now going on in Europe. We can make money 
off this war if America doesn’t go in. Ready for another 
ice cream cone, buddy ?” 

“No,” said Peter absent-mindedly. He was startled 
that this man—after a taste of soldiering—could still 
look upon business as more important. Discounting the 
fact that the Wisconsins might be nice fellows in their 
own narrow way, he was too revolted to continue accept- 
ing their ice cream cones. 

As the fourth of November drew nearer, everybody 
on the Post went about exuding question marks. What 
would Wilson, if he, by any mischance, was reélected, do 
about Mexico? What would he do about Germany? If 
Hughes got in would he declare war on Germany or on 
Mexico, or on both? After this pre-election turmoil, 
election day itself was flat. Hughes had got in and that 
was the end of it—with lingering regrets that he was 
not General Wood. The norther that swept down upon 
San Antonio that day, disabling the electric light plant, 
blowing out candles that were lit as substitutes, draping 
the houses with icicles four feet long, livened up states 
of minds, however, and the commissioned garrison set 
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forth to the big dinner at the Menger Hotel in festive 
array. 

Peter had had a good day. He had begun to feel very 
chilly and had started across the plain toward his house; 
and had therefore got a splendid view of the cyclone 
cloud before it broke on the low range of hills to the 
northwest of the Post. The sergeant said: “Git along 
back to quarters, Kid Whitey, we’re in fer a norther. 
Better run.” 

For the only warning of a Texas norther is the far 
approach of a cyclone funnel and a rapidly falling ther- 
mometer. Peter took to his heels, making better time 
than he had ever before accomplished over the rolling 
plain of tough bunch grass. He thought that he could 
hear the roaring of that funnel-shaped black cloud in an 
otherwise cloudless, intense sky. As the afternoon wore 
on it got colder and colder, with a whining wind. Then 
the rain started. It struck the walls of the house with 
a sharp crack. Dark hastened on its heels and arrived 
sullenly. The rain froze on the ground and roads, more 
rain following made everything a sheet of ice, and the 
wind sang to itself and shrieked down the sweep of the 
horseshoe of the cavalry post. 

Peter had to sleep in the house instead of out on his 
porch; and he felt stuffy under hastily unpacked blankets 
that smelled of camphor. The house was filled with the 
noise of the norther. Windows and doors planned for 
warm weather shook and banged against their case- 
ments. The sound was as if their teeth were chattering 
as persistently as Peter’s chattered. 

He waked to a day of storm and was glad that his 
sweaters still existed; for the only warm room in the 
house was the kitchen with its big army coal range. He 
huddled over the range while the Filipino cook, Angel, 
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prepared breakfast. Oatmeal was good, to-day, because 
warming to his insides. 

His parents were smiling as Angel brought in the 
morning paper. ‘“‘Now we'll see what Hughes’s majority 
was,” said his father, motioning Angel to take the soaked 
paper into the kitchen and dry it. Angel limped, and it 
took him a long while to get to the kitchen over the icy 
back porch. 

‘What happened at the dinner, Muvver?” asked 
Peter with his mouth full. 

“Very gay,” said his mother. “We had a splendid 
time, in spite of the fact that the candles scattered soot 
over the tables and we all had dirty faces in two min- 
utes. The wind got through the glass doors from the 
patio. But we drank Hughes’s health, and sang songs, 
and 

“Let’s hope that our songs won’t bring the bad luck 
it did last time we sang, in Washington,” said his father 
drily. “Remember, Annie?” 

Angel limped in with the dried paper and a scared 
face. ‘‘No got Hughes,” he said. 

California had brought in Wilson and turned the trick. 
Peter felt as though a mountain had crushed all honour 
in America. Sergeant Mahoney held forth, down at bar- 
racks. “It’s because th’ army ain’t allowed ter vote. Give 
the army the vote—leastways, let us stay in one place 
long enough ta register—an’ we'd ’a’ swung this here 
election.” 

Up at Camp Travis jubilation was loud enough to 
float down on the three-day norther and reach the re- 
luctant ears of Fort Sam Houston. ‘Now that we’ve 
retained our Peace President we'll be going home from 
this cold place that isn’t a good choice for a vacation,” 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion. 
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Then arrived the communiqué from the head of the 
nation—the head who was to stay in office. It was not 
encouraged that officers and their wives should cheer 
over the results of an election. 

Peter tried to lift his upper lip in a scornful grown- 
up jibe. He said to his father: “Oh, whadd’ya expec’ 
from a teacher of Bible studies?” 

“A teacher of what?” asked his father. 

“Bible studies.” Peter conveyed the impression that 
if he had had a large stomach he would have folded his 
hands over it. 

“Who does Bible teaching, son?” 

“This fella Wilson.” 

His father inquired: ‘“Who said so?” 

“Corp’] Wyndam, the feller with the tapeworm.” 

As he went out—in the direction of barracks—he 
heard his father say: ‘At any rate, while he does his 
talking to audiences of enlisted men he won’t be getting 
us in hot water.” 


* 


His parents laughed over Corporal Wyndam’s politi- 
cal opinions, but the commissioned personnel themselves 
were never long enough in one place to establish a resi- 
dence and vote. What was the army to do, besides talk? 

Between the northers that now burst on San Antonio, 
the Longmans moved into the infantry post, quarters 
having at last been vacated. The things that had for so 
short a time been stationary were piled into quarter- 
master wagons and, hauled down the hill, dragged along 
under the shadow of the water tower, preeanously eased 
in through the gate that opened on to the inclosure of 
houses and barracks that had been the original post 
established down here, and thrown any old way on the 
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lawn in front of their new home. For a few days both 
houses—up the hill and down the hill—were a conglom- 
eration of soldiers, furniture, trucks; were joyous spots 
of oaths and laughter. 

The new house looked as though it had once been 
twice as broad as it now was, but a giant knife had sliced 
it and had moved a slice halfway back and left it there. 
Over the entire house, inside and out, was this suggestion 
of having been mutilated. But it had been built in the 
days when the Quartermaster Department remembered 
how hot people got down on the border; and the rooms 
were large and high-ceiled and each one opened by four 
French windows on to a double-decker balcony shaded 
by honeysuckle. His mother said it had atmosphere, his 
father said it was healthy, and Peter discovered that in 
its large fenced-in back yard and hanging over its stable 
there was a perfectly splendid tree to climb. 

The infantry post was a bottle-shaped peninsula jut- 
ting from the rectangle of the staff post. The bottom of 
the bottle was a row of barracks broken only by a sally 
port in the centre; and over the sally port was, very cor- 
rectly, the guard room. The barracks clung to the sides 
of the bottle for a little way as if they had been a sticky 
fluid, and gave way and fell back, and were supplanted 
by the curve of the officers’ quarters. The neck of the bot- 
tle was formed by the bachelors’ quarters on one side 
and regimental headquarters on the other. 

It took so long to get settled, and for his mother to 
plant flowers, and for Peter to explore the premises at 
the back, that when they looked into the latest activities 
of the reélected President they found him actually 
“talking back” to Germany. 


* 
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Christmas approached, and with it came occasions 
when Peter was dragged in his mother’s wake to “shop.” 
She would not listen to his pleas for armadillo baskets. 
“Why on earth would you want one of those gruesome 
dead things around the house? Lined with sleazy satin, 
too. And such colours—pale pink, pale blue, pale laven- 
der, pale yellow! If you’re going in for enlisted man 
taste !” she began. For the soldiers bought the 
armadillos as fast as they could be brought to the shops 
on the Alamo Plaza. “There isn’t a soldier’s girl now 
alive who won’t have one of those monstrosities sooner 
or later,” his mother went on. ‘“The wonder to me is 
that there are any more armadillos being born!” 

“T was goin’ to give my godmother one for Christ- 
mas,” Peter muttered resentfully. 

His mother burst out laughing. “‘You have caught the 
barrack taint!” She pulled him on, along the sidewalk 
that was shaded by awnings. The sidewalk was crowded 
with soldiers, in pairs, in threes and fours. ‘‘Good after- 
noon, Corporal,” she said, nudging Peter. 

For here was Corporal Wyndam, coming out of a 
shop with a bulky parcel under his arm and looking like 
a little boy caught stealing jam. And here was Sergeant 
Mahoney, with his nose still pasted to the window of 
the shop just evacuated by the corporal. The sergeant 
whirled as Corporal Wyndam jauntily responded to 
Mrs. Longman’s greeting. 

“Shopping, too, Sergeant?” asked Mrs. Longman 
gaily. 

“Oh, ah—ho hum!” growled the sergeant deep down 
in his throat. “I’m in town fer the purpose o’ holdin’ 
these soljers down, if Mrs. Longman knows whut I 
mean. They gets gay this time o’ year.” He discovered 
that Corporal Wyndam was lingering near. “If Mrs. 
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Longman will oxcuse me, I’ll go and ketch up with that 
there no-’count comp’ny clerk o’ ourn,” he apologized, 
veering off. 

‘“TLemme go with ’em?” Peter began to nag at her. 
But she dragged him along. He heard, rising above the 
chatter of other passersby, the sergeant’s gruff voice: 

“How many gurrls you got anyhow?” roared the 
sergeant with blasting contempt.‘‘’Stead o’ tendin’ to yer 
bizness, evvyday you come traipsin’ in here to buy them 
doggone baskets ‘fer yer gurrl.’ That there’s the—hum, 
lemme see—the seventh I seen you buy. Arre youa Turk, 
or arre you an American an’ a Christian?” 

“JT ain’t a married man,” responded Corporal Wyn- 
dam, as Mrs. Longman halted in front of the next shop 
window. “I gotter legal right ta buy as many baskets as 
I got money ta pay fer. I gotter legal right ta give ’em 
ter as many gurrlsas I wanter.” 

‘“What’s the colour o’ that there linin’ this time, huh? 
Lemme see: blue! Mus’ bea blonde!” 

As the sergeant’s wink was obviously directed toward 
them, and his eyes were just as obviously not directed 
toward Peter, Peter glanced at his mother and caught 
her in the act of laughing with the sergeant. So she was a 
hypocrite! It made him the less reluctant to hold her 
up on the subject of his own Christmas present. “‘What 
am I goin’ to get ? I don’t want no silly toys, just remem- 
ber.” 

‘Want some more toy soldiers?” she inquired. 

A shadow fell over his soul. “No.” 

Across the way, the Alamo threw its lengthy shadow 
on the plaza and dreamed of soldiers who had not been 
toys. And Peter regretted his dawning insight which 
transformed his conception of soldiers from painted 
mannequins to men. But his depression was only momen- 
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tary: from across the street there came a hail from one 
of his friends in B Company. 
‘“‘Lemme go with ’em,”’ he said urgently. “I gotta go 
with the soldiers.” 
* 


Peter was immensely disappointed that he got so lit- 
tle. Books, things in his stocking, of course, although he 
had not believed in Santa Claus for ages—not since be- 
fore the war in Europe. A baseball bat. He tried to be 
gracious in his thanks. He supposed it was on account 
of his father’s idea about expense when war was in the 
air. Well, he wished the war in the air had cleared up 
for Christmas. 

After breakfast his father said: “I thought you might 
like to take a ride with me. Your mother seems to think 
you don’t see much of your family.” 

Peter reflected swiftly: he had never learned to ride. 
It had held him back in his cogitations on the use of 
cavalry in modern warfare that he had never sat a horse. 
It could not be a mysteriously difficult thing, to sit a 
horse. The infantry said that only the fools went in the 
cavalry. Discounting the ancient feud between the sol- 
diers of the foot and horse, this still must mean that any- 
body could learn to ride. 

“All right,” he said firmly. ‘“What horse can I have?” 
He hoped they would not start in on one of those skit- 
tish polo ponies, but it would not surprise him that they 
would reason: small boy, small horse. 

But his father’s orderly held on to a bridle decorated 
with tufts of dyed horsehair and silver conchos, and at 
the other end of the bridle, alternately pulling away and 
biting at the orderly, was a pinto pony saddled with a 
deep Mexican contraption of embossed and carved 
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leather. The covered stirrups swung against the pony’s 
“calico” sides, flapping loudly as he made rushes at 
the orderly’s ears. On the forehead band, in little silver 
letters, was the word “Billy.” 

“Better give him a piece of sugar,” suggested Peter’s 
father. 

Billy’s lips curled back from his gums. His teeth, ap- 
proaching Peter’s open palm, looked very large and yel- 
low and strong. 

A little tremor began to make itself felt in the pit of 
Peter’s stomach. The only time he had ever felt at all 
like this was at the movies, in Washington, where a ghost 
had come on the screen and had taken him by surprise 
because he had never been told about ghosts. He put out 
his hand to pat Billy’s nose, and the pinto jerked his head 
away. Peter jumped and Billy jumped—away from each 
other. At Major Longman’s command to mount, Peter 
trembled even more—away down inside, round and 
round his stomach. 

‘Pop, I don’t ’xac’ly wanter go to-day.” 

But here were the Parker twins, come to show their 
Christmas presents; and here were all the children of the 
infantry Post collecting to watch the pinto buck. For 
they all knew that pintos were famous for bucking. Rags 
panted at Billy’s heels, nipping at his fetlock. The chil- 
dren cheered shrilly. And along the walk, from the direc- 
tion of barracks, came sauntering groups of soldiers who 
halted and watched the fun. 

Whoever could have thought it fun for an infantry 
boy to learn to ride? But, at the same time, whoever be- 
lieved—the Parker twins, for instance, as they were 
cavalry—that an infantry boy would baulk at learning 
to ride? Peter mounted into the deep Mexican saddle 
that he had heard would feel like a cradle. In process of 
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mounting he and the orderly had gone round and round 
so often it was enough to make your head swim: this 
was the reason that when finally he was sitting in the 
cradlelike saddle he was quivering all over. 

He was hitched to his father by a leading strap that 
was continually becoming twisted on Billy’s ears. For 
Billy went down the road sidewise, his head over his 
shoulder as his own nervous eyes speculated on Peter’s 
bare leg. Then he would twitch his head to the front, 
spy the upright tail of the annoying Rags just out of 
reach, and make a bolt for it. It was hard on the solar 
plexus. 

“Pop,” yelled Peter, “would you rather be an 
infantryman or a cavalryman?” He had given himself 
away. He added: “Or an artilleryman?” 

Away up on top of his father’s tall horse he could see 
one twinkling eye under the visor of the khaki cap. © All 
field officers ride, son. Would you be willing to remain 
a company officer all your life?” 

This was a thought to give one pause. He swallowed 
the inconvenient lump in his throat. “I c’n ride now,” he 
said. 

They turned into the inclosed space where cavalry 
recruits were drilled. The space was walled in by a very 
high board fence, and on the ground was tanbark. Billy 
was accustomed to the open prairie. He took a look at 
the wall and shied. But the Mexican saddle, although not 
in the least like a cradle, held a boy in. Peter’s father’s 
horse trotted, Billy trotted, and Peter grew more 
frightened every minute. Round and round the inclos- 
ure, Billy on one foot like a ballet dancer, Peter was con- 
vinced. Why could not the fool pony use all four feet 
and stay solid, like the big horse? And then, whites of 


, eyes showing as he turned his head, Billy grasped the 
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fact that the leading rein was no longer hampering him. 
He took to the middle of the arena and galloped, vary- 
ing his fun with an occasional buck. He bucked out of 
time, so that you were unable to count on it. The back 
of Peter’s neck ached, and his head felt as if at the next 
plunge it would be jerked off and roll in the tanbark. He 
opened his mouth and lamented. He knew he was crying 
like a little boy; but this was enough to make a big boy 
cry. And the noise he made so enlivened Billy that he 
bucked a consecutive circle around the inclosure, his 
small heels kicking the tanbark out behind and into 
Rags’s eyes. Rags barked, but whether joyously or with 
rage Peter neither knew nor cared. His job was to hang 
on because he did not dare fall off in the path of those 
flying heels. He took a convulsive grasp of the horn of 
the saddle and on he stuck, not from bravery but from 
fear, an all-consuming fear. 

His father rode up close and said calmiy: “If you 
don’t stop howling he’ll keep on till he unseats you.” 

This was a hell of a Christmas present! 


* 


“Now, look here!” said his father. ‘‘Do you intend to 
be an officer, or don’t you?” 

Yessur,”’ 

“Yes what?” 

Peter set his teeth. “‘’Course I’m goin’ to be an offi- 
cence 

“Do you realize that a coward had better, for his own 
peace of mind, stay out of the army ?”’ 

“Tm not a coward,” said Peter indignantly. 

Do you think it was bravery for you to cry like a 


baby? Eight years old, and crying because your mount 
bucked!” 
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Peter muttered: “It—it was so s’prising!” 

“If you intend to be an officer you’ll meet a number of 
surprising things.” 

“Oh, hell!’ said Peter under his breath. 

He was ashamed. Here he was, eight years old, and 
an officer and a gentleman, and coward thrown in. He 
would learn to ride that hateful Christmas present if he 
died doing it. But his father said that taking him along 
on rides was out of the question. Peter was disgraced. He 
could not meet his father’s eye that seemed to him to be 
always conveying a reproach. 

“Well, Kid Whitey,” they said in barracks, “it were a 
trial, an’ that’s a fac’. Them oncivilized calico ponies is 
not fit fer nothin’ ’cep’ greasers. Don’t you feel bad 
cause you can’t ride him yit, as after all you ain't a 
greaser an’ had better be damn glad of it.” 

But he was not sure that in their eyes there was not a 
lurking shame; boys belonging to other battalions had 
learned to ride. In fact, when his father did finally re- 
lent and take him into the riding arena he found him- 
self in the company of two older boys who were actually 
talking and laughing as they cantered round the ring. He 
tried to sit easily, as they did, and talk and laugh with 
his father, as they did with each other; and then Billy, 
catching the infectious change of mood, talked and 
laughed with Rags and chased Rags’s upright stump of 
tail, and wound up by a series of the most astounding 
bucks, which was his way of showing off to the tall horses. 

On the way home his father said: ‘‘You’re a total loss, 
I’m beginning to believe. I only hope those boys in there 
thought you were cheering Billy on instead of crying.” 

He crept about the house, seldom going out, refusing 
to let boys in to see him. He was absolutely no good. He 
would never be a good officer. His dreams of honour 
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and glory faded, because he was not worthy. He thought 
that he might as well unpack his toy soldiers and play 
with them, be being such a total loss as a soldier in the 
flesh. “What the hell do you think you are?” he would 
apostrophize himself. ‘“You’re no good, that’s what you 
are. 

‘What's the use of playin’ soldiers with these things ?” 
he said to himself. ‘“There’s soldiers all over the place, 
an’ they wouldn’t have a thing to do with you if they 
knew what a coward you are.’ 

It made him cry, to think what a failure he was. 


* 


It was funny, when you looked back on it from a dis- 
tance of a month. He was learning to ride. He had got 
beyond the lump in his throat and the tickling in his 
breast that had felt like a live thing. He had got over 
it on the day when he had taken his first ditch. He had 
begun to tremble, and had stiffened in the saddle al- 
though his father had explained that for a jump you 
had to loosen as if you yourself were going forward on 
the leap. And Billy had baulked and expanded his wicked 
nostrils, and Major Longman had ridden calmly away 
over the ditch washing his hands of this failure of a son. 
Peter gave Billy a kick in the ribs. There was a horrible 
moment during which he might have been in a balloon, 
or dead and in Heaven, but never behind the horn of a 
high Mexican saddle: there was a horrible jolt on the 
other side of the ditch, a terrifying feeling that the 
ground was once again sliding from under: and Peter 
realized that Billy had taken the bit in his teeth and was 
running away. 

Billy tore through a clump of aged mesquite as high 
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as trees and nearly brushed Peter off his back. Over 
more ditches, and a fence. And there were seconds when 
it felt fine because the air was going so swiftly past his 
cheeks that it imparted a feeling of high adventure. 

A long rolling plain covered with chaparral; and Peter 
realized under Billy’s change to a lope that the Mexi- 
can saddle was in truth easy as a cradle. He was rocked 
back and forth in the saddle. He enjoyed a marvellous 
sensation of safety combined with thrills that ran up and 
down his spine and into the back of his head. His fright 
had gone skimming down the wind during his progress 
over the ditches and fences. Then, too, his father talked 
—easily, pleasantly, as one officer to another. They 
turned their horses’ heads toward home. Peter felt a 
reinstatement. This time, when things had really hap- 
pened, there had been no yelling for help, no tears. He 
and his father were again on the old basis of perfect 
companionship. He felt light and springy inside, as if 
everything had been cleared out of him. He was very 
happy- 

* 


“Whadd’d I say ’bout Black Jack’s expedishun inter 
Mexico? Huh? Whadd’d I tell yer, long time ago?” 
said the barracks. “‘Didn’t I say the soljers ’u’d have ter 
stand by an’ let them greasers wipe their feet on ’em? 
That’s what they done. Yes, sir, that’s just what they 
done.” 

Peter was at a loss to know exactly what they were 
driving at. 

“You ain’t heard? An’ you the major’s son! I am 
s'prised,”’ said Corporal Wyndam. He went on, impor- 
tantly: ‘‘O’ course, bein’s I’m comp’ny clerk, I’m better 
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’nformed on things in general ’n most soljers.”’ In his 
state of splendid information, he sat back and made a 
pretense of cleaning his nails with a penknife. 

‘‘What’s happened?” asked Peter breathlessly. ‘““We 
ain’t gone into the war?” 

‘That war in Europe?” said the corporal airily. “You 
s’prise me! I’m discussin’ the sitooation in Mexico.” 

“Oh 1 

“You didn’ hear, I take it, at breakfast say, that 
Black Jack’s bin ordered out o’ Colonia Dublan? Well, 
now, Kid Whitey, that’s the state o’ the case.” 

“How’d you know?” demanded Peter. “My father 
would have told me if it was so.” 

Corporal Wyndam closed one eye. He looked roguish. 
“Grapevine telegraph!” he said. “It beats the telegraph 
wires, that grapevine does. An’ it brought the noos that 
that gang at Colonia Dublan is to come in ter Fort Bliss, 
an’ that’s at El Paso, an’ that spot is this side 0’ the Rio 
Grande. We’re evacuatin’, that’s what we’re doin’. An’ 
evacuatin’ without one teeny little shot at a greaser! 
G— s’cuse me, Kid Whitey—but I bet Black Jack could 
bite nails he’s so mad. Not that I got any sort o’ ’pinion 
of ’im. He ain’t the ‘listed man’s friend. But I mus’ say 
he likes a scrap—as do we all, Kid Whitey, as do we all, 
else why have an arrmy ?” 

“That’s so,” agreed Peter. In his mind there flashed 
the picture of the big blue limousine with the white face 
against the window—the white face whose sharp pro- 
file was always turned coldly to the front. ‘You know, 
Corp’ral, when we were in Washin’ton, the President 
didn’t like the Army and Navy receptions at the White 
House because he hated to see so many uniforms close 
around him. Maybe he’s ’fraid of swords. My mother 
is fraid of knives.”’ 
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“O’ course,” said Corporal Wyndam, wiping a layer 
of accumulated dust off the company typewriter, ‘‘o’ 
course, I don’t presoom to say whut the gov’mint means 
by this here move, them bein’ so nootral in Washin’ton, 
but I do say I think it’s pretty funny, this takin’ them 
fellas outa Mexico.”’ The corporal cleaned the type- 
writer dust from his nails. “I don’t presoom to say a 
thing aginst the gov’mint, but I do say that nootral fellas 
is usually scared o’ rifles.” 

The cook stuck his tousled head in at the door and 
stared at Corporal Wyndam. 

“My Gawd!” he said, coming in and sitting down 
on Corporal Wyndam’s locker. “I wuz sure tha cab’nit 
was in here decidin’ whether ta have tha woollen mittens 
fer the inf’n’ry pink this year.”’ The cook waved his hand 
as if he were stirring in his largest pot. “‘Here’s me hear- 
in’ all tha dirt bout my ol’ frien’ Black Jack, damn’m, 
an’ Mr. Wyndam bein’ Secretary o’ State. It’s mos’ in- 
t’restin’ ta a fella what’s suffered at this here Wyndam’s 
han’s. But now all foolin’ aside. I jus’ wonner what that 
ol’ fool, doin’ his knittin’ up in tha White House, ’s bin 
tellin’ our commandin’ gen’ral. Cause w’en they was in 
Colonia Dublan I heerd from a frien’ 0’ mine—in the 
cav Iry but all right—that tha ol’ man got his orders ta 
sit quiet an’ not even speak ta a Mexican. So, from whut 
I hear, this here now expedishun ain’t done so much.” 

“Ain’t that whut we said?” complained the corporal. 
“An’ whut would you be knowin’, anyway—you bein’ a 
cook ?” 

“TI may be a cook,” said that functionary, “but I got 
*nough brains ter size you up all right, all right. How- 
somever, that ain’t tha question. An’, ’tween you an’ me, 
Kid Whitey, it don’t seem right ta me that a fella whut 
had a taapewoorrm so little time ago had oughter know 
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‘so much hisself. But I’m only a cook an’ I couldn’t rightly 

say. Politics ain’t fer cooks but fer fellas with taape- 
woorrms, which I think is had by all in Washin’ton.” 

“Git out o’ my orderly room!” howled the aggrieved 
Wyndam, shyin the morning report across the room. 
“This ain’t no kitchen. Git!” 

The cook ran his hands through his hair, making it 
even more of a mess. There was a strong suspicion of 
flour in his hair, and his hands being buttery made a pie 
on top his head. He stared meditatively at the company 
clerk. ‘“Now, I wonner ”” said this thoughtful per- 
son. 

Corporal Wyndam lifted the voice of a man tried be- 
yond his strength. “Say, why in hell don’t you think? 
All you do is wonner an’ wonner.”’ 

“Don’t get occited,” said the cook mildly. “You ain’t 
strong enough yit to let yerself git occited. I’m goin’ 
back ta the kitchen; an’ I hope ta Gawd that how I do 
what I do is better’n how you do whut you do.” 

Corporal Wyndam, wearily contemplating the door 
through which the cook had vanished, got up and put 
away his penknife. ‘“That’s that,” he said to Peter. 
‘“That’s all these here ignorent fellas knows ’bout poli- 
tics) 


* 


It was not so long after this that Peter dashed into 
barracks with authentic news. ‘Hey! Corp’ral Wyn- 
dam! Hey! I know something that you don’t know.” 

For a moment the corporal’s eye flickered. He 
steadied his gaze and said blandly: “‘How you know I 
don’t know it?” 

“Cos it’s just this minute happened! I mean, it just 
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happened las’ night an’ I heard my mother an’ father 
talkin’ ’bout it at breakfast an’ the colonel hasn’t put it 
on the bulletin board yet.” 

“Le’s have it,” said the company clerk. 

But Peter had to catch his breath. He had asked to be 
excused from table and had run all the way to barracks 
in order to beat the bulletin board. Corporal Wyndam 
began to clean his nails with his handy penknife. He 
watched Peter from the tail of his eye. 

“General Funston died late las’ night at the St. An- 
thony Hotel—you know—in San Anton’.” 

The penknife slipped and cut Corporal Wyndam’s 
finger, and he put the finger into his mouth. Around this 
obstruction he spoke imperturbably. “‘Aw,” said Cor- 
poral Wyndam, “we knowed that long ago. Grapevine 
telegraph. In fac’—we knowed it before it happened. 
Grapevine telegraph agin.” 

‘Whut ?” said the cook, sticking his dishevelled head 
in at the door of the orderly room. poceh Wyndam, is 
you knowin’ things agin?” 

The company clerk paid no attention to the cook. He 
conversed ostentatiously with Peter. “I wonder who’ll 
be sent here in command?” he speculated. “I got my 
choice, o’ course. Not that Washin’ton pays attention to 
us enlisted men an’ whut such like wants. We ain’t got- 
ter put up with the wrong commandin’ off’cer, oh, no!” 

“Pardin me, Gen’r’l Wyndim, fer presoomin’ ta in- 
terrup’,” said the voice of Sergeant Mahoney from the 
door, “but where, oh where in hell is the mornin’ re- 
port?” 

Corporal Wyndam’s rather dishy face flushed. “It’s 
right here alla time, sir.’Ja hear bout Gen’r’] Funston?” 
he asked, pleasantly and insinuatingly. 
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The sergeant looked down at him. “Yep, an’ buleeve 
me, I know what’s comin’ in command down here too.” 
The sergeant winked wisely and sat down. 

Corporal Wyndam’s nose began to quiver with excite- 
ment. ‘‘Naw! Who?” 

“T said whut, not who,” the sergeant told him severely. 

“Oh, ol’ Black Jack ? Well, I thought ’s much, I did. I 
wuz jus’ tellin’ Kid Whitey here th’t Washin’ton didn’t 
pay no ’tention to tha ‘listed force, what knows ’bout 
off’cers.” The corporal’s nose ceased quivering. 

Sergeant Mahoney glared at him. ‘‘Oh, so you knew, 
didja? So you wuz jus’ tellin’ the kid, wuz ya?” He 
broke off and looked at his watch. ‘‘Hey you, Wyn- 
dam,” he said, as if the corporal were miles away, “‘you, 
bein’ so late bout makin’ ’em up, you take the mornin’ 
*ports up ta the captin.’ 

The unfortunate corporal trotted away with the little 
book, pulling down his blouse and arranging his sharp- 
shooter’s badge as he went. The sergeant gazed after 
him and pulled down his own blouse, smoothing out the 
upper left-hand pocket to show his expert rifleman’s 
badge, lit a cigarette, and made himself comfortable. 

‘This is a hell of a note,” said the sergeant. And, 
strangely enough, Peter understood him. 


* 


Peter’s mother complained that there was little in the 
newspapers about the movements of troops from Mex- 
ico. 
“There was little about the militia division down 
here,” said his father, dropping it as if it meant nothing. 
But Peter knew his father’s way of getting a significant 
fact across—as if it meant nothing. Peter himself had 
a funny idea running around in his head. He asked the 
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top sergeant if he did not think Washington was getting 
ready to fight Germany. 

“Shucks!”” said Sergeant Mahoney with lofty scorn. 
““Washin’ton don’t know nothin’. Ef some’at else should 
be doin’ these things, Kid Whitey, I’d say sure they 
means ta swat somepin. But Washin’ton! It ain’t in the 
bounds of possibility, boy, that that there bunch o’ 
crooks an’ gin’ral idjits means anythin’.”’ 

Peter wagged his head. ‘““There’s lots happenin’, ain’t 
there, sergeant ? All these trucks comin’ into Camp Tra- 
vis, an’ this march to Austin. To see if a whole division 
can be transported a moderate distance by motor, my 
father says. An’ fg 

The sergeant took his stubby pipe from his mouth. 
‘““There’s allus a whole lot happenin’ in the arrrmy, my 
boy. Only them politicians don’t know it. They loafs an’ 
we works our heads off; an’ they passes the buck to us 
and thinks that it’s them as works their heads ofi—al- 
lowin’, that is, that they got heads.” 

The trucks were all sizes, from the small Packard one 
ton to the huge Mack and G. M. C. trucks that looked as 
if they had been designed to transport elephants of full 
maturity. 

Preparations. Car loads of equipment of all kinds for 
the militia division. Everybody who was accompanying 
the expedition made lists, and everybody on the post was 
running in one direction or another with hands full of 
papers. Paper work, in truth, doubled in every specifi- 
cation. There were computations as to gasoline, and the 
weights possible for the load of each truck. Quarter- 
master clerks looked distracted, company clerks almost 
as bad. 

“T chosen the wrong time for gettin’ my taapewoorrm 
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out,” regretted Corporal Wyndam. “That there 
woorrm wuz a friend an’ I didn’t know it till too late.” 

Peter stood in the gateway to the infantry post and 
watched the troops go by. The road outside the gate was 
crammed with trucks giving off a blue smoke, the smoke 
pouring through the gate in a cloud and mixing with the 
profanity of the sentry who tried vainly to brush it away 
with his disengaged hand. It was annoying—and humili- 
ating—that just behind him was the Longman maid, 
Emma, busily flirting with the sentry. She was interested 
in the march only because she was conducting flirtations 
with half a dozen truck drivers and half again as many 
soldiers in the militia regiments. The long line of khaki 
trucks rolled by, and the packed-in khaki-clad soldiery 
leaned out and yelled at the maid. Peter was disgusted at 
this unmilitary behaviour. The conduct of the artillery 
was admirable; they not having been got at by the maid, 
they rumbled past with every gunner sitting straight and 
rigid on the caissons. It seemed to him that this was the 
way soldiers should act when on duty. 

The maid nagged at him: ‘“‘You better come on home 
to lunch, Peter. Your mother said she’d have it early 
to-day.’ Emma was bored and she did not want to see 
anyone else having a good time. 

As they went away from the gate the rattle of the 
trucks became fainter, and the visual impression in his 
mind faded and another thought took its place. His old 
thought, rather. What did such activity mean? This 
march cost a lot of money; he had heard the sergeant 
say so. The sergeant grumbled about the money not be- 
ing spent on the regular army. ‘‘But these here m'litia is 
kin’ ta the politicians,” he asserted. ‘“‘An’ 0’ course we 
can’t vote fer anybody so we don’t get no consideration.” 

“These birds kin practise outer the end of the trucks 
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fer their cart-tail speeches in the nex’ campaign fer 
President, remember,’’ Corporal Wyndam aided and 
abetted his top sergeant. 

But these arguments did not sound reasonable to 
Peter. His own ideas whirled about in his head and be- 
came inextricably wound about each other, producing 
a hodgepodge of nothing, out of which one word stood 
forth: war. 

Wilson was stiffening. During January he had at- 
tempted to pour oil on the troubled waters of the world. 
Nothing had come of it. The White House received 
notification that the unrestricted U-boat campaign 
would begin. Diplomatic relations were broken off on 
the third of February. Peter began to feel better about 
his country. He expected a declaration of war and was 
taken aback that the men in barracks threw cold water 
on his enthusiasm. 

“You’re too young to know whut we knows,” they 
said. ““An’ that’s this: you can’t never put no trust in 
Wash’n’t’n.” 

* 


During February and March the drill changed in 
character. Where there had been the everlasting close 
order followed by field problems, there was now impene- 
trable mystery. Officers began to work late at night, the 
enlisted men began to smile broadly and say nothing. 
There were lectures to the personnel on trench warfare 
and the proper use of the grenade. There was an exten- 
sion of bayonet practice, and the regiments dug trenches. 
Peter’s father sat over paper work sent on to him from 
the General Staff, and forbade his son to rummage in his 
desk. As if this were not bad enough, Peter soon found 
that he was warned off certain areas on the reservation. 
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Jogging along on Billy, who had developed a spirit 
of camaraderie, and protected by the scouting Rags, 
Peter had time to think. Looking back, it seemed to him 
that up to now he had played at these crises of life. He 
had taken his first step forward into participation when 
he had discarded his toy soldiers in favour of soldiers 
who were breathing, swearing, foolish human beings 
who lived wars and could not be swept down by pea 
shooters. In place of pea shooters, he now played at 
machine-gun fire with the range finder that his father 
had brought home to “work out,” he said. It answered 
very well for a machine gun, this gray affair of dials and 
lenses, of rows of numbers that he did not understand. 
He carried it out to the back yard. He looked through 
the lense and a hill, quite a thousand yards away, came 
rushing up to his eyes. He could see the bark on the trees, 
and a brightly coloured bird sitting preening itself on 
a dead limb. He could again feel the excitement that had 
set up a trembling in that tricky pit of his stomach. But 
he knew that still he was playing soldier. He must get 
over playing and turn into a real soldier. 

He lifted his eyes from the pummel of his saddle and 
looked at the figure of his father, on ahead and silhouet- 
ted against the gray-green mesquite of the Texas plains: 
there was a real soldier! He turned his gaze onto his 
father’s orderly, who obeyed instructions and stuck close 
to the still treacherous Billy. The orderly had vivid red 
hair, a turned-up nose, and thousands of freckles. By 
virtue of his nose he should have spoken with a thick 
Irish brogue, but his usual reply to a question was, “I 
presume so.” To come home from barracks and hear the 
studied diction of this soldier was a shock to which Peter 
had not yet become accustomed. He intended looking 
into the matter, for it might be that a new type was 
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breaking into the ranks, and if so he wished to know all 
about it. 

When Billy had been unsaddled and turned into the 
back yard Peter followed the orderly on a message to > 
B Company barracks, into which the orderly, himself of 
D Company, swaggered superciliously. With this air 
of superiority strong upon him, he delivered the ma- 
jor’s instructions. To the sergeant’s growled demands 
for details, the orderly must have said “I presume so”’ at 
least ten times. The orderly then went on to ask ques- 
tions on his own and, in his role of recruit, said he would 
very much like to know the strength of an infantry com- 
pany. 

‘“Flunnerd fifty peace strengt’ an’ two hunnerd fifty 
woar strengt’,”’ said the sergeant grouchily. ““Whut you 
gotter know fer, soljer?”’ 

“T am very fond of information as I go along,”’ said 
the orderly. 

“You'll be goin’ along all right all right,” said the 
sergeant meaningly. “‘’ [won't do you no good a-tall, 
soljer, ter bone up on the arrmy ’cause it’ll be a short 
time you'll be wit’ us.” 

“Ah?” said the orderly pleasantly. 

“Ah!” growled the sergeant. “I seen ’em come an’ go 
—the likes er you.” 

“T presume so,” said the orderly, offhand as if it did 
not concern him. 

Deep down in the sergeant’s throat there ensued a 
commotion so serious in sound that Peter determined on 
diplomacy. ‘“‘Say, Sarge, ain’t it excitin’ these days? 
D’you think America’ll go into the war?” 

You could tell that the orderly was a recruit; he spoke 
at the same time with the sergeant—a top sergeant! 

“T couldn’t say,” said the orderly. 
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‘How tha hell should I know ?” said the sergeant with 
a murderous glare at the innocent orderly. 

Peter pushed on. “‘My father says there’s more hope 
of the President than there uster be.” 

The orderly grinned down at him. “I say, I hope we 
do geo in, deon’t you?” 

‘“Wh—wh Say, soljer, whut’s yer name?” asked 
the sergeant gloomily. 

“Flannagan, sirr.” 

The sergeant looked suspiciously at him. ‘“‘Are ya try- 
in’ ta kid me? Ya name mus’ be Chauncey, ta talk like 
that.” 

The orderly smiled. ‘“‘My first name is Chauncey. It’s 
a handicap but I manage to woddy along.” 

The sergeant swallowed. He waved one hand feebly, 
clutching at the air. ‘““Ya manige ta whut?” 

“Woddy,” said the orderly. ‘“W-o-r-r-y, woddy.”’ 

The sergeant put the clutching hand behind him, feel- 
ing for the edge of the field desk, maybe holding onto it 
for support, possibly groping for a weapon. When he 
could speak he said simply: “‘Gawd, fella, what'd ya 
jine tha arrmy fer?” 

When the orderly had gone sprucely out of sight Ser- 
geant Mahoney struggled for some moments with his 
breath. “Kid Whitey,” he said finally, “‘let this here be 
a lesson ta yer. Ef we went in this here war in Europe, 
that’wd be whut we'd be gettin’ inta a good arrmy. Fur- 
riners—that’s whut we’d come down ta. Yep. We had 
’em just like that in Cuby, in ’ninety-eight. Them m’litia 
reg’ments wuz full o’ guys like that. They come ’roun’ 
an’ ax questions. They say, whut’s a tent pin fer, er 
whut’s that little jigger on the end of yer gun, meanin’ 
the baynit lockin’ lug. Can you eemagyne? An’ callin’ a 
rifle a gun/ But them’s the kin’ we’ll get ef that ol’ statue 
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in Washin’ton an’ his jimber-jawed frien’ down here get 
us inta the war. That we will. We’ll be gettin’ them 
good-fer-nothin’ collige fellers. Mark my words.”’ The 
sergeant spat out of the windows and gazed gloomily 
at the parade ground as if it were already populated by a 
mob of “‘collige fellers,” all of them saying, “I presume 
so.” 


* 
His mother said that she felt fidgety. She an- 


nounced at breakfast that the air of the place seemed to 
her to be charged with poison. 

“Gunpowder,” suggested his father. 

“It’s been more heavily charged,” she said, ‘“‘—with 
whatever it may be—since Pershing came up in com- 
mand.” 

His father was hurrying over his breakfast and did 
not reply. 

“T feel as if something were going to happen,” she 
said. ‘““You know that feeling, up in Kansas, before a 
cyclone? A sort of lack of enough air to breathe . . .” 

She said that she could not settle down to anything. 
She should be getting at a thousand things about the 
house; she should be going into town and replenishing 
Peter’s wardrobe, as she felt they ought to be ready. 
Ready for what? She could not say. She ended by taking 
Peter to town—a hot ride in one of the crazy jitneys. 
And on the way in—winding through the narrow streets 
of the Mexican quarter, stopping to let soldiers off the 
jitney—she felt so fidgety that they wound up on the 
Alamo Plaza instead of down Commerce Street where 
they would have found the department stores. 

“T think, Peter—you’ll think I’m a gump—but I think 
I'll go in here and try on earrings. In some way, to try 
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on earrings restores my balance.’’ She laughed. “Re- 
member Mr. Petersen’s, in Washington, where we used 
to go when I was worried over your father’s being so 
long in Russia ?” 

“Muvver,” he demanded, “‘where’s my horse? How 
long you goin’ to keep my horse locked up ?” 

“Your little golden God of Understanding ? Oh, he’s 
safe, honey. You wouldn’t want to lose him, you know— 
a key to understanding. We all need it, God knows!” 
she muttered. “‘Let’s go in here and talk to Miss Rabe 
and try on earrings—at least, I can.”’ 

Rabe’s curio shop was directly across from the Alamo 
and, in its jumbled collection of antiques selected by the 
varying tastes of Miss Rabe and her old father, at once 
flouted and placated the ghosts of Davy Crockett and 
Santa Anna. 

Miss Rabe leaned over the counter and plunged into 
her usual friendly chat with Mrs. Longman. ‘‘See that 
man over there?” 

Peter’s eyes followed along, past stacks of old Mex- 
ican and older Spanish arms, past subdued old jewel- 
lery and worn embroideries, to where from a dusky cor- 
ner a tall man watched him. 

““A Russian Jew, a rabbi,” said Miss Rabe. ‘‘Poor fel- 
low! The bloodshed he has seen! I'll warrant you he 
wouldn’t be one to shout for war.” 

Peter tore his eyes away from the dusky corner. 
“Don’t you want us to go in the war, Miss Rabe?” he 
asked indignantly. ““Don’t you know we ought to go in 
the war?” 

Miss Rabe answered his mother, who had not spoken. 
‘‘No, I don’t,” she said flatly. “For three generations the 
Rabes have been antique dealers in Berlin. We’re out of 
it: I say, let us stay out of it—we Rabes. To come across 
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the ocean in order to get to a peaceful country; and now 
this. I say, the joke is on the Rabes.” She smiled across 
the counter at Peter. She had a handsome face, shown 
off by her habit of wearing the best of the antique ear- 
rings in her stock. “Listen,” she said to him: ‘“‘my only 
use for weapons is to sell them to those who will pay 
highest for them, and at that I’m glad that the weapons 
we handle are antiquated and not for use except as deco- 
rations and curios.” 

Peter was reminded of certain of the stock of old wea- 
pons that he had set aside in his mind for closer examina- 
tion. He left the glass showcase of jewellery and went 
down to that end where it was dim and crowded and 
dusty and where the noise of the street could not reach. 
He stopped near the man who would shrink from blood- 
shed. 

The man had large brown eyes that seemed to grow 
larger the longer one looked at them, high cheekbones, 
and a short, rather thick nose. His mouth was the cen- 
tral point of a network of radiating wrinkles. None of 
the wrinkles ran up in gaiety; for about the man there 
was sadness. His smile at Peter was so sad that it made 
him think of tears. 

“You look at those, young man? Wicked weapons 
they are.’”’ He spoke with an accent that emphasized and 
added the Y. 

‘They’re nice,” said Peter, on the defensive. 

The lines around the rabbi’s mouth tried again to look 
like laugh lines and again failed. “You are lucky that 
now, in your youth, you do not come against weapons 
that are bared,” he said. In this mention of Peter’s youth 
he did not talk down to him. Peter got the notion that 
the man was thinking aloud; and in this queer, dulled 
speaking of his thoughts he let Peter into some shut-up 
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place. The shut-up place was scary; but whether he got 
this feeling from the rabbi’s stifled voice, or from his 
dulled eyes, or from so trifling a thing as the odd accent 
Peter did not know. He was anxious to look at what was 
in the shut-up place. “‘Oh, yes,” said the rabbi; “I hope 
sincerely that you may never come upon weapons that 
are bared.” 

“Tn fighting, you mean?” 

“Tn killing,” said the rabbi; and Peter did not clearly 
know whether he meant in a war or in something dread- 
ful that he hesitated to say. “In bloodshed; in massacre. 
I heard what you said to my good friend Miss Rabe. 
You want the war? But you need not reply: I see you do. 
You are a new country.” 

“Old countries fight, sir,” said Peter. 

“Senility,” said the rabbi decidedly. ‘‘With your coun- 
try—and I do not say that it is a bad country—it is that 
you are still too young and inexperienced to know what 
you say.”’ He came out of a silence to add: “‘It should be 
that there is a middle ground between green youth and 
senility.” 

Peter felt his mother’s hurried breathing behind him. 
She put her hand on Peter’s shoulder—holding onto him 
—seeming to draw him back from something. She said 
nothing; only held onto Peter. There was a protection 
in her grasp. 

“We are discussing swords,” the rabbi said to her. 
‘““We differ about them. Your little son likes them.” 

‘And you do not ?” asked his mother. 

“T do not.” 

Miss Rabe whispered: ‘He was in a pogrom—at 
Kiev—when he was very young.” 

The rabbi’s face flamed into excitement. His hands 
had begun to tremble, as he drew them back into the 
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folds of his black coat that suggested a swathing mantle. 
He said—in a higher, shriller voice: “In Russia, when- 
ever the soldiers have nothing to do, and there are many 
Jews in the town, they kill the Jews and call it religious 
patriotism.” 

“Oh, soldiers wouldn’t do that,” Peter interrupted. 
“Soldiers ’re drilled, you know, sir, and disciplined, 
and a2 

His mother’s hand tightened on his shoulder, in warn- 
ing that if he wished to hear about it he must keep quiet. 


* 


“In this country they know nothing of such things— 
yet.” These had been the rabbi’s parting words. 

Peter knew that for a long time to come he could 
shut his eyes and see again the back of the Rabe shop. A 
single ray of light had come through a window and the 
swords had dripped light; but the window was red, and 
the drippings from the swords were red. He had got the 
idea that the swords were winking at him, an invitation 
to slaughter. He had said to the rabbi: “Sir, I think 
you’re right about those swords. They don’t look nice.” 

It was while the rabbi was looking at him—his dark 
eyes cutting a hole in Peter’s forehead and examining 
his mind—that his mother’s hands had slipped from his 
shoulders and she had said: ‘“‘Why, Peter! I never heard 
you say anything like that before!” 

Peter had fallen to earth with a thud. But there was 
the spot of numbness in the back of his head—spreading 
—threatening to devour old ideals, old beliefs. It made 
the jitney look unreal, as if it were a vehicle to some hell 
on earth. There were two soldiers in the jitney, seated 
in front with the slouchy driver. Peter saw the two 
heads, cutting off his sight of the fair sunshine—heads 
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touched on the bony ridges of their cheekbones and jaws 
by the dirty stream of light that came in the back win- 
dow. He wondered how they would look if they were 
killing everyone in sight—stabbing and hacking, blood 
on their shoes because they had walked in it. 

He felt a confusion and a disappointment of the mind. 

The soldiers muttered to one another, and their low 
voices sounded sibilant and harsh. Peter could hear those 
voices and see those bony faces in a doorway clogged by 
dead bodies. He shivered, and feared that he was going 
to be sick. 


* 


He could not clear his head of it. He could see bodies 
being thrown out of windows and lying asprawl on the 
street. 

‘““What’s the trouble, old man?” his father was 
inquiring. 

He sighed with relief. His father was a soldier; his 
father would not do such things. The thought of his 
father, if he kept it at the front of his head, would get 
the better of the numb spot at the back of his head. 

But he had bad dreams that night and waked up cry- 
ing, and his father and mother came to his bed to com- 
fort him. ‘He oughtn’t to hear such things,” he heard 
his father say as he dropped off to sleep: ‘he’s too 
young.” And his mother said: “I’ve a belief in the psy- 
chological moment for an impression being around his 
age.” ““That’s what I mean,” his father replied. ‘“And 
that’s what I mean!” his mother said. 


* 


On the third of April his mother had a birthday. 
There was a party at the Longman house and every- 
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body on post came. Peter was allowed downstairs for 
ice cream. He noticed the men gathered in one corner, 
the women in another. The men whispered. The women 
talked cheerfully; but there was a brassy tone to their 
cheerfulness. 

Peter went closer, in order to hear the whispers. What 
men talked of he should hear. 

“Tt looks that way.” 

“Do you believe Wilson will get his spirit up to it?” 

“Well, we can’t let that sort of thing go on.” 

In the women’s corner there were no significant state- 
ments. They were trying to be calm, as Peter well knew. 
He had seen his mother holding on with both hands—as, 
in the Rabe shop, she had held onto him with both hands 
—to this sort of calm, when his father had gone into the 
field in Mindanao. 

He returned to the men. The women were hoping— 
hopelessly hoping—that the diplomatic crisis would 
come to nothing: the men were speculating on the means 
by which Wilson’s love of peace would be blown up. 

In the next few days the cloud poked its purple head 
higher above the horizon. 

Three days after her birthday Peter’s mother again 
felt that she could not bear it if she did not “do some- 
thing.” She took Peter to town. They were turning from 
the Alamo Plaza into Commerce Street when he began 
to notice a curious loudness about the usual hum of the 
city. Ordinarily, San Antonio hummed sleepily; but now 
there was an alertness about its noise, and a clatter, as 
if the old city was again awakening to times of strife. 

Newsboys appeared from nowhere, and there was a 
bellowing of Extra. People stopped and bought the 
paper and began to hurry—somewhere. Old men 
straightened up their bent backs, younger men seemed 
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all at once to be marching instead of walking. Women 
slowed up and dragged their feet, bewildered. People 
leaned out of windows and waved their arms. The street- 
car bells were louder. 

The bright yellow sunlight shone blazingly down on 
the old fort of the Alamo and ran a broad shaft straight 
in at the open door, and touched up the muzzle of the 
rusty siege gun on its block of stone; and the sun gave to 
the battered facade the glint of a satirical smile. 

Peter and his mother had stopped—dead in their 
tracks. They were in a nest of newsboys—pressing in 
upon them, waving flimsy papers under their noses. 
Peter smelled wet printing ink, and remembered Wash- 
ington. He could see tall headlines, very black, stretch- 
ing across the page, scarcely smaller lines below, and a 
mass of smudged print. He looked up at his mother and 
knew that she was frightened. She had started a small 
trembling that he felt when he pulled her sleeve to attract 
her attention. For she seemed trying to avoid looking 
squarely at those headlines. 

“Say, Muvwver, sh’ll I get a paper? Huh? Can I?” 

She forced herself to speak. Peter thought that the 
muscles in her throat were trying to hold back the words, 
for between the words were funny little pauses. 

““Yes—Peter—get—one.” 

He dashed after the newsboys who had moved off. 


UNITED STATES DECLARES WAR ON GERMANY! 


He caught his breath. He had expected this, but when 
the printed words blatantly announced the fact his 
stomach leaped up into his throat and stopped his breath. 

He suddenly yelled, and dashed back to his mother 
waving the paper above his head. “‘Hey, Muvver, look! 
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WAR! Yaaay! Now we'll show ’em if we’re too proud 
to fight!” 

His mother’s face had set. It was formed of angles. 
No muscles moved now. She walked like an automaton. 
; a kept after her. “Say, Muvwver, ain’t it wonner- 

u ie 
She laughed; and the laugh sounded like the wail of 


the wind in a norther. 


* 


With those smeared black headlines leering in his 
face, Peter’s mind turned over with a leap and he be- 
came convinced that he had always wished the Allies to 
win. Germany took on the role of the hated foe and the 
killer of innocent people—the doer of atrocities. He did 
not wonder, he forgot that he had ever been on the side 
of the Central Powers. He pulled his military books 
from the shelves for the purpose of sneering at the Ger- 
man and Austrian gun crews. He said to himself that 
their businesslike air was all bluff. And his blood began 
to boil at the mention of submarine warfare. 

His opinion of civilians underwent a change at times 
—such as when, for instance, the citizens of San Antonio 
raided the peaceful German settlement of New Braun- 
fels and otherwise insulted the descendants of German 
emigrants who had come over immediately after the 
Civil War—almost approaching enthusiasm. This was 
the stuff of which good Americans were made; this was 
patriotism, this was love of country. He was outraged 
when his mother laughed, inclined to sneer when his 
father said it reminded him of the time of the Spanish- 
American War and its development in the way of the 
patriotism of Mr. Hearst. 

“Goodness!” giggled his mother, temporarily for- 
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getting to look pale and wan. ‘‘Aren’t you the typical 
American! A weathercock! Mind you, I think you were 
wrong when you shouted for the German big guns, baby; 
but that doesn’t make you right now that you’re shout- 
ing for ‘saving the world for Democracy.’ ” 

Women had never, since the world began, looked 
deeply into questions of world policy. 


* 


But his mother’s face seldom relaxed from the hard 
lines that, somehow, scared him. She might be doing 
anything—even simply walking around the house, which 
she had dropped into the habit of doing, restlessly, pur- 
poselessly—and those lines would leap into her face and 
she would stop for a moment whatever she was about and 
stare, away off at nothing. 

In Camp Travis bonfires were burning, and the sound 
of cheers rolled down the hill to Fort Sam Houston. 
Snake dances wiggled over the intervening plain, votive 
offering to the God of Human Sacrifice. All was well with 
the world of America that had seen its duty and had 
done it. 

In the barracks of the Nineteenth Infantry there was 
an atmosphere of hitching up of trousers and spitting on 
hands—preparation for a job. The men sat in the squad 
rooms and talked in low voices as if, across the Atlantic, 
the Germans might hear: for they told of their experi- 
ences with Germans, peaceable and otherwise. 

In the semi-darkness of B Company barracks a group 
of men laughed over what they had said before Peter 
arrived. He sat on a cot and kept as quiet as he could, 
that they might go on talking. 

‘Sure,’ said the old soldier who had been in the Philip- 
pine insurrection, “the adm’ral he wuz feelin’ kinda 
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funny. The German Adm’ral Dieterichs wuz sorta hang- 
in’ ’round cause the Kaiser wan’ed Spain ta give the 
Philippines ta Germany. An’ the English adm’ral jus’ 
tells ’m that he ain’t gonna let nothin’ go on aginst us 
without him helpin’ us.” 

“Yeah? An’ whut then?” whinnied an excited voice 
out of the dark that banked up behind the rows of cots. 

“We-eel, nothin’. The navy sends out a coupl’a them 
monitors, ya know, them goddam rafts, an’ with the 
English boats near the Germans didn’t do nothin’.” 

“That’s the furrst time J iver hurrd av a Englishman 
doin’ anythin’ dacent,” said a rich brogue in the rear. 

One Mac Lachlan threw himself full length on his 
cot; and the Gold Medal cot creaked and groaned, and 
from Mac Lachlan’s hairy throat came the whistled 
strains of “Blue Bonnets over the Border.” ‘‘Confound 
this dust in my throat!” growled Mac Lachlan. ‘‘’Tis 
interferin’ with my whistle.” 

San Antonio was groaning under one of its sand 
storms. Down from the hills behind Camp Travis there 
had come wave after wave of the gray sand of the 
prairies—getting in closed windows, sifting under door- 
sills, whipping flowers to tatters and driving people mad. 
For the sand came on a hot wind that might have started 
in hell. 

‘Fer Gawd’s sake let’s get our minds off it!” said the 
soldiers. ‘“‘Ain’t somebody got the paper? Read it, then 
—and almighty quick!” 

Over by one of the tormented windows that shook 
and whined when the driven sand scratched it, a man 
read aloud: ““Three German army corps break through 
Allied line and penetrate fifteen miles.” 

“Gawd! No wunner they told the ol’ collige p’fesser 
ta declare war!” 
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‘“That’s all I see,” announced the man who read aloud. 
‘“‘Goimans breakin’ through. What’t’ hell!” 

Peter felt his head lifting with pride at these men 
whose business it was to fight. Here was no hysterical 
cheering, only a calm acceptance of another job to do. 
The regulars built no bonfires; the regulars had no snake 
dances. The regulars, simply, talked in barracks. 

“That you, Kid Whitey? You better come along er 
me. Your pa’s easier in his mind ’bout ya when yer with 
me.” The top stood in the doorway. The sand blew in 
after him, and they did not dare howl at him to shut the 
door. He waited for Peter to get to his feet. ““You fel- 
lers what’s on pass kin go,” he said. ‘‘An’ ya’ll be comin’ 
back full o’ bum booze an’ crazy as them c’vilians up that 
hill,” he concluded with scorn, putting his heavy hand on 
Peter’s shoulder and pushing him in the direction of the 
orderly room. 

Corporal Wyndam was busily polishing his rifle and 
bayonet. The light twinkled on the bright twenty inches 
of steel and shone gloomily on the blue of the barrel. A 
sliver of light travelled up and down the back of the 
bayonet; it seemed to wink at Peter—a leering wink. 

‘Say, Sarge, ain’t you jes’ overjoyed?” 

“Well, now, Kid Whitey, yes, an’ no. This here war 
ain’t gonna do nobody no good. But we don’t min’. 
We're here ta fight, an’ we kin do it. You better go home 
now, kid, ’cause these guys gets pretty noisy ’round here 
when they gets /oco on this bum likker.”’ 


* 


The world was a dream. In dreams, as everyone 
knows, you get rid of all things that have so far been 
necessities, and you find yourself in improper clothing, 
or no clothing, and everything is at sixes and sevens. 
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Floods of orders descended upon Fort Sam Houston. 
Floods of promotions followed the partition of all regu- 
lar regiments into three. 

“This here’s bad business, Kid Whitey,” said Ser- 
geant Mahoney dejectedly. ‘“Whut’s ter become o’ 
regimental spirit ? Here’s three Nineteenths.” 

“Only one of ’em will be called that,” explained Peter. 

‘That don’t make no difference. All the fellers whut’s 
any good a-tall wants ta stay with the Nineteenth; an’ 
the ones we recommends to be put in the new bastard 
Nineteenths ain’t fitten ta stay in the arrmy nohow. They 
ain’t but one o’ me,” he concluded modestly. 

Officers, in the dream, talked to their wives; telling 
them how much money they could leave in bank; decid- 
ing where families should stay while they were ‘“‘some- 
where in France.” Wives told husbands that they felt 
wonderful, and knew, and felt sure their husbands knew 
also, that they never felt more as if the bottom had 
dropped out of things. 

In the Longman quarters things—true to form in a 
dream—went backward. On one day the mail brought 
Major Longman’s commission as a Colonel in the 
National Army now in process of formation, and the 
next day the mail brought his promotion to a Lieutenant 
Colonelcy in the regular army. With the National Army 
commission came an order to proceed to Camp Pike, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, within three days. 

Soldiers in blue overalls invaded the house and threw 
the furniture into crates and nailed up book boxes. They 
flung themselves on breakables and squabbled over who 
was to shirk packing mirrors. A crate was knocked to- 
gether for Rags, and Billy was sold to a civilian. 

Peter’s mother, laughing and crying, presented his 
father with two sets of insignia—the silver oak leaf of 
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his Lieutenant Colonelcy and the eagles of his Colonelcy. 
“T’ve always bought your first insignia of a new rank, 
you know,” she said; and rushed out of the room. 

At the end of two days the house was empty of all 
save the bunches of excelsior with which Peter’s recol- 
lections of his entire life were associated. He knew the 
tickling sensation in the nose that one gets in an army 
house when orders have come. He washed his face and 
hands, which had become grimed from his own exertions 
over packing his soldiers and unpacking his castle when 
his father forbade him to take it along; he watched the 
last truck haul the last load off to the quartermaster 
storehouse where all that they owned in the world would 
await the outcome of the war; and scampered over to 
B Company barracks to tell his friends good-bye. 

Corporal Wyndam stood on the porch, laughing him- 
self into a fit. “Gowan in, Kid Whitey,” he gasped, 
flapping his hand in the direction of the sergeant’s room. 
‘The ol’ fool’s almost crazy! I—I—I never did—see 
—such a—goddam funny—ol’ fool in all my born life!” 

The sergeant held in his hand a large and important- 
looking document. He muttered to himself: ‘Well, fer 
all what’s holy, whut tha hell will I do with this here 
thing?” He held the document at arm’s length as if it 
might burn him. 

“Sarge ?” said Peter, somewhat awed by the 
old man’s emotion. 

“IT sure don’t see whut I’m s’pose ter do with this here 
outfit,” mumbled the sergeant. 

‘‘Sarge—you ain’t in any trouble, are you?” 

The top sergeant whirled, turning on Peter a face 
that was blotched because he had first turned pale and 
then had turned red and now did not feel settled enough 
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in his mind to remain any colour. ‘“‘That’s just whut I 
don’t know—yit.”’ 

‘““May I see?” 

The President, having noticed the worth, and so on, 
of Sergeant Mahoney, hereby commissioned him a Cap- 
tain in the National Army. 

He slapped the sergeant on the back. ‘‘Congracher- 
lashuns, Captin.”’ 

The new captain said irately: ‘Say, lookahere, don’t 
call me Captin. I ain’t uster this. J neva expect’d ta be 
anythin’ but a sargint, an’ here these go—sh da—rned 
fools in Washin’ton comes givin’ me this here paper. It 
ain’ right. In the ol’ days they never made listed men 
off’cers. Why, lookee, Kid Whitey, all 0’ my frien’s got- 
ter salute me. Ef I catch’em I’ll knock he—ck outa ’em.” 

He filled his pipe, jamming the tobacco down with a 
stumpy thumb that shook . 

“Oh, you say you gotta go? Goin’ ternight ? Ter Ar- 
kinsaw, huh? Well, the major’s a colonel now, an’ he 
outer be a gineral. He’s the bes’ orf’cer in our reg’ment, 
nex’ ta our captin. Will ya giv ’m the sergeant’s bes’ 
wishes, an’ also ter the Missis Colonel yore mother? 
The sergeant’s bes’ wishes, min’ ya, not captin. Ya 
know, Kid Whitey, this ain’t no real c’mission nohow. 
Jus’ over a bunch o’ da—rn c’vilians whut didn’ have the 
guts ter ‘list an’ the gov’ment’s gotta draf’ ’em. Well, 
so long, Kid Whitey. I bin glad to know ya, an’ tell the 
colonel, from the sergint, that I wish ’m all the bes’ in 
the world.” 


DCIiTTLlE-KOCK 


To PETER, life consisted mainly in getting on and off 
trains and getting acquainted with new places and new 
people. He had taken some sort of trip—not for pleas- 
ure but by will of the War Department—every ten 
months or thereabouts since he was a month old and 
had taken his first trip in a dog basket. The dog basket 
had been fitted with all conveniences for a baby travel- 
ling de luxe, and had been, in truth, his most luxurious 
tour, the War Department being notoriously indiffer- 
ent to the comfort of its minions. 

Now here he was again, getting off a train in a strange 
place and pushing through a strange station squirming 
with strange people. The station was ugly and had never 
been cleaned. The people stared offensively at Colonel 
Longman’s uniform, which a state of war compelled him 
to wear instead of his beloved “‘cits.” 

“More of em!” the staring people grumbled. ““Gawd 
knows what this poor town’ll come to, what with all 
these here soldiers crowdin’ in!” 

“How many on ’em yer reckon is comin’ in?” 

“Forty thousand an’ wives an’ brats.” 

“God A’mighty!” 

“How they gonner eat ?” 

“That ain’t our lookout.” 

The natives spit tobacco juice with such recklessness 
that Peter began to understand the filthy floor. His feet, 
at every step, had to be struggled with in order to pass 
on to the next step. 

“Say, Pop,” he whispered, ‘‘these people don’t seem 
to want us, do they?” 
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“They fought hard enough to get the camp,” said his 
father with disgust. ‘The board turned down the site as 
unsuitable and the Congressmen from this section 
pulled every wire and got it over the heads of the War 
Department. Now they can see how they like it.” 

As rooms had been engaged by telegraph, they 
stepped aboard a shiny bus and went to the Marion 
Hotel. All the way through town they were instructed 
by the driver. “The Marion Hotel,” said the driver, “is 
one o’ the finest hotels in the States. You won’t see noth- 
in’ like it in Noo Yark. The stores in Little Rock is the 
finest in the country. You won’t see no stores ter touch 
*em in Noo Yark. The scenery round this here city beats 
the world. There ain’t no use ter go ter Europe fer 
scenery ef you once seen Little Rock.” 

“What sort of climate have you?” inquired Peter’s 
mother. 

“Climate?” said the driver scornfully, and sending 
out a stream of tobacco juice that managed to land in 
the street before the bus caught up with it. ‘‘Climate! 
Say, lady, you ain’t gotter go ter Floridy fer climate ef 
you lives in Little Rock! That’s all I gotter say: you ain’t 
gotter go ter Floridy!”’ 

“It’s awfully hot to-day,” objected Mrs. Longman. 

‘Hot ?” snorted the driver. ‘““Why, lady, all I gotter 
say is, does you want the North Pole? Don’t you feel 
that there breeze? Well, that there breeze blows all 
day an’ all night.” 

Mrs. Longman said to her family: ‘The town looks 
rather unstable to me. I do hope we won’t get sick.” 

“Sick ?” said the driver. “Say, lady, nobody gets sick 
here. What you gonter get sick of? This here city is 
heated by natural gas instid o’ coal furnaces what gives 
off bad air. No; you ain’t gonter get sick.” 
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The Marion was a large, new, noisy hotel, whose 
noisiness was not confined to the ear but also hit the 
eye; for the decorations seemed to leap at each other’s 
throats and growl. The bell boys were covered with but- 
tons; and the lustre of those buttons, and the alacrity of 
the boys’ movements, proved that they too were new. 
Young men, old men, middle-aged men, thronged the 
lobby, which was magnificent in its size and its marble 
and its gilding. Colonel Longman came back from the 
desk and told them that the prices were as gaudy as if 
Little Rock expected Rockefeller and Morgan to be in 
the draft. ““We’ll only stay here,” he concluded, “until 
we can root out some other place for you and the kid 
to live, Annie.” 

They dined in a pink and gold expanse of little tables 
on which the damask was changed once a day regard- 
less of intervening accidents with soup and such tricky 
food. The waiter told them that the Marion spared no 
expense. He bragged: “‘Can you count up and see what 
we has to pay for laundry, Cunnel? The rest’rants along 
Main Street don’t change tablecloths and napkins until 
the end of the week!” 

“Any good restaurants ?” inquired Colonel Longman, 
inspecting the bill. - 

“Naw, sir. This city ain’t strong for eatin’ out.” 

Peter’s father always wanted to look into conditions. 
He asked: ‘“‘Any provisions made for feeding the crowd 
that the camp will bring in?” 

The waiter shrugged. ‘‘Naw, sir. The gov’mint’s feed- 
in’ them people.” 

“T should think that this would be a good opportunity 
for some enterprising townsmen to make money, with 
new restaurants, new hotels, and the like,” said Colonel 


Longman. 
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“Naw, sir. Little Rock don’t wanter grow. Little 
Rock’s all right as it is; it don’t wanter get no bigger.” 

Peter regaled himself on onion soup. The soup was 
good; but somehow—it must have been the decorations 
—it made him fearfully ill all night. From that evening 
the Marion Hotel connoted in his mind two things: new 
varnish and onion soup. He welcomed the change of 
residence that his father thought would be better for 
the constitution and for the purse. The first of the forty 
thousand troops were coming in. Rents were leaping up 
with every buck private who got off the train. The buck 
privates’ families got off the next trains; for these were 
men of the draft army, and the draft had respected no 
bank account nor social position. The families of the 
buck privates did not cavil at the prices charged by the: 
Marion, which had gone up since the Longmans checked 
out. When the Marion would hold no others the families 
spread over town like a plague of locusts, running up 
the prices in boarding houses, eating up the food in the 
few small restaurants, filling the garages with their 
handsome cars. 

“Good gracious!’ said Mrs. Longman. ‘Look at 
those women’s clothes! Isn’t it a funny turn of the wheel 
that no longer is a soldier’s wife a cook in her own right 
—or a housemaid, or a nurse girl ?” 

Dashing along the streets—there were only two of 
them that counted in the matter of hotels and restau- 
rants—trying to beat the draft army to a roof over their 
heads, they located two rooms and a bath in a small 
drummers’ hotel called the Frederica. The Frederica 
was on the street that did duty as the secondary main 
street. An important thoroughfare, as it led to the state 
capitol—another building that looked as though it had 
been one of the edifices in a world fair. Surging in close 
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on their heels came the draft army, appropriating the 
Frederica, filling it to the doors, dashing out into the 
sunlight and up the street and down the street, on a hunt 
for rooms that grew more frenzied with each train which 
disgorged down the hill at the station. 

“Well!” said Colonel Longman with a tremendous 
sigh. ‘Here you are, fixed! You can get breakfast and 
dinner in this place, but they don’t serve lunch. But the 
drug store underneath says they’re going to make up 
sandwiches. You’ll have to scratch around, Annie. I’m 
off to camp.” 


* 


There were, of course, boys in this town. Peter scraped 
up acquaintances with whom he attempted to discuss 
military matters. The boys seemed to know nothing and 
to care little. They gave him the impression that in their 
minds war was an affair wherein warriors galloped about 
on horses, dying picturesquely but not before delivering 
heroic speeches to their troops. He asked the boys if they 
believed, for one minute, that Sam Houston had been 
eloquent, that Davy Crockett had burst out lyrically be- 
fore Santa Anna popped him off? They came back with 
a request to know what he was talking about; and this 
led him to the discovery that they knew the history of 
Arkansas, and Pere Marquette, but beyond their state 
boundaries lay a vast unexplored territory. He tried 
more concrete because up-to-the-minute history. 

“You don’t think,” he said scornfully, “that those 
off’cers in the trenches in Europe make speeches to their 
men, do you?” 

They displayed supreme indifference toward custom 
in the trenches. They said they wanted to get on with 
their game of soldiers; they wanted to wave their ridicu- 
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lous little flags and cheer and run into each other and 
wind up in a fisticuff. ““SHurrah f’Amurricer!” they 
screamed—charging in this absurd way. 

They did not know much, he said to himself. He 
would come nearer home. “‘What you think ’bout Persh- 
ing, huh?” he put it to them. ‘““That guy don’t make 
speeches; he ain’t got time.” 

It resolved itself into the regular army against the 
material for the draft. He took to sulking in his room 
—unbearably bored by Little Rock. He told his mother 
that he did not feel like going out to play. Of course she 
asked, ‘‘Why not?’ You could depend on a mother’s 
asking this. But he told her; having married into the 
regular army, she might understand. She murmured 
something about “Poor little fellow, come and kiss 
Mother.” What he had wanted was someone to say: 
“Oh, well, what’s it matter, old man? They can’t know 
anything.” It was distinctly unsatisfactory, this being 
cooped up with only a woman around. It reminded him 
of those far-off times when he had been five years old 
and his cousin had been two and the cousin had walked 
into the elaborate fortifications that he had built with 
his grandmother’s dominoes and the family—the female 
side of it—had said that the cousin was “the cutest 
baby!” He had known that this vandalism on his cou- 
sin’s part had arisen from a pure and complete ignor- 
ance. But this view had been shared by no one present 
except the “‘cute’”’ baby’s father, who had agreed with 
him when he said: ‘“‘He ain’t got no sense at all!” It all 
came down to the fact that his present situation— 
planted in town miles away from his father—was hard 
to bear. 

He and his mother foraged for food. Downstairs, 
with the drummers’ families, they ate ham and eggs and 
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drank bad coffee and called it breakfast. Luncheon was 
more of a foray. Dinner was the high adventure of the 
day. For more men, with their families, poured into 
town, the men going out to camp and leaving their 
families to scrape up places to live. It appeared that the 
forty thousand men had at least eighty thousand 
hangers-on in the shape of wives and children. It was not 
a question of what money could do. These people had 
money. It was a question of how much expansion Little 
Rock would stand. And Little Rock gave a clear impres- 
sion of sitting back and gasping: “‘God save us!” 

Bedlam reigned, for not only was there a scarcity of 
places to live; places in which to eat were even rarer. 
Peter turned the eye of a first arrival on the situation 
and realized that neither the Marion nor the “eating 
houses” had put in an extra table as a concession to the 
boom that Little Rock had counted on when they had 
insisted Camp Pike should come to their city. The more 
warm-hearted of the inhabitants did go so far as to 
take in lodgers; but they refused, with horror, to have 
these lodgers—who may turn out to be “‘from Chicago, 
of all places!”—take their meals with the family. The 
drafted men’s wives began to get together, drawn to 
each other by a common cause—cursing Little Rock. 

Peter’s mother derived a certain amusement out of it. 
“Tt’s perfectly amazing,” she reported to Colonel Long- 
man, over the telephone that now ran to Camp Pike. 
‘They never even heard of rank. I find myself an inti- 
mate friend of wives of corporals, sergeants, and men 
in the ranks. Nice girls, too. They’re taxi-ing me around 
town in such gorgeous cars that I have to pinch myself. 
You know! ‘Lack-a-mussy on me, this can’t be I!” 

It shook down to two places in town where the food 
was halfway good: a coéperative cafeteria serving only 
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lunch, and a Greek restaurant on Main Street called— 
because the proprietor was a Greek and should have 
been named Achilles—‘‘Charlie’s Place.’ At the lunch 
hour Peter and his mother fell in with the mob that 
rushed down the hill to the cafeteria; they pressed in 
to the long counter, Peter grabbed two unpainted tin 
trays, and they snatched at the heaps of food with no 
pauses to decide what they felt like eating. If you hesi- 
tated, you might find everything sailing over your head 
at the end of arms extended full length from frenzied 
people in the rear. You sat down wherever there were 
vacancies at the small tables, ate as if you were catching 
a train, and rushed back up the hill at a terrific pace. 
There was no reason to hurry, once you had fed your- 
self; but you got in the habit, in war-time Little Rock, 
of thinking that if you loitered a minute you would be 
done out of something necessary to your continued 
health. Peter was not sure, but he suspected that, in the 
interval between lunch and dinner, all aliens in Little 
Rock feverishly paced their rooms so that their steam 
should keep up until the hour for the dinner fight. 
The Longmans finally rejected the dinners served at 
the Frederica. After partaking of one, Peter had had an 
attack of what seemed to be appendicitis ; and his mother, 
tearfully telling the doctor that he had never in his life 
had a thing the matter with his stomach, put it down to 
the quality of the food downstairs. They became perma- 
nent members of the line that, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, formed in Main Street and wound gradually to 
the door of “‘Charlie’s Place” and wound in and drew 
tables according to their order of arrival. This arrange- 
ment never delayed Charlie, as he changed tablecloths 
on Sunday mornings during the slack hours. The dish on 
which Charlie built up his National Army reputation was 
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beefsteak. Charlie had a low opinion of drafted hu- 
manity, and the tiled walls of his establishment had 
broken out in a rash of ‘“‘We cash no checks—not even 
good checks” signs; he looked upon his crowded hash- 
house, and out the door at the line that, after five-thirty, 
twisted around the block and spilled over into the 
adjacent streets, and with every day his eye turned more 
hard-boiled. He told Peter that he had been in the “great 
wars of Greece,” and that his people did not think great 
cantonments necessary to great warfare. 


* 


Peter’s father seldom came into town. The first three 
weeks of the existence of Camp Pike saw a time of great 
stress of organization. The camp was no place for boys, 
so Colonel Longman stated emphatically; Peter would 
have to wait, before going out, until the barren plateau 
had been turned into temporary homes for the first draft. 
The plateau must be a dreadful place, Peter thought; 
for his father, when he finally came in to the Frederica 
for dinner, said that he was dirtier than he had ever 
been in the field. ‘‘It’s the dust,” he explained. ‘‘In the 
midst of a settled dust cloud these new men have to be 
told how to do everything from rolling their puttees to 
fixing and unfixing bayonets. They have to be lectured 
on hygiene, on the school of the soldier, of the squad, 
and of the company. And all through dust that sifts into 
our mouths. The sound of Camp Pike is one enormous 
clearing of the throat.” 

Cleaned and refreshed from a hot bath that had lasted 
the better part of an hour, Colonel Longman lolled back 
in his chair and gazed at the two rooms as if they were 
palatial. Mrs. Longman said nervously : 
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“Tf we don’t hurry up, honey, we’ll be done out of a 
table at Charlie’s.”’ 

“Don’t let’s hurry,” he begged. ‘“‘It seems so fine to 
be away from hurry for the evening. Let’s go in late, 
after the rush.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘Then Charlie will say that they’re just 
out of steak. You'll get bacon and eggs, and you can get 
those messes at camp.” 

“Ts there nothing in this town—when the steak has 
given out—besides eggs?” 

She giggled—putting on her hat, jamming it down in 
a hurry, stopping to brush Peter’s hair: ‘“The hens are 
the only inhabitants of Little Rock who have made extra 
preparations for feeding the National Army!” 

“Oh, no, Muvver!” interrupted Peter fairly. “Don’t 
you remember? When we all got so fond of peanut but- 
ter, to keep up in our rooms, a man started that machine 
down the street just on purpose so’s we could have 
enough.” 

“This is a new thought,” murmured Colonel Long- 
man. “Is a machine for making peanut butter a gesture 
of patriotism ?” 

They went down every day—the alien population— 
and had peanuts squeezed through the new machine. 
The peanuts oozed from the end of a spout into paper 
buckets, and went home with the exiles and introduced 
into their dull life an ultimate excitement: for it was not 
long before the rumour started that the Germans had 
put glass into all canned goods now being sold in Amer- 
ica, and when you bought peanut butter from this ma- 
chine—being careful to peer into the till and see that 
no glass was introduced—you were pleasantly aware of 
doing your bit toward the baulking of atrocities. 
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“Well, then,’ Peter continued to demand of his 
father, “‘when can I go out to camp?” 

“When I see daylight ahead in this scramble of pick- 
ing non-coms. When I get through explaining equipment 
to men who have never seen a rifle. When I put the fin- 
ishing touches to a thousand and one details over which 
I shouldn’t be wasting my time. Why—do you realize, 
Annie, that these officers with brand-new leather leggins 
and little knowledge have to be polished up by the officers 
of the regular army ?” He meditated, frowning. It might 
have been the eagles on his shoulders that made him look 
older. “I made an ex-sergeant my adjutant,” he said. “I 
had to get hold of someone who understood paper work. 
It’s impossible for the colonel to do all the jobs!” 

Peter’s mother laid down her barrage of questions. 

“What happened with all these new men? I mean, 
what did they do when they first arrived, and how did 
they take to military discipline?” 

Peter’s muscles tightened. This was what he too 
wanted to know. 

Discipline, his father said, had not hit them because 
they had not the faintest conception of the existence of 
such a thing. ‘“They didn’t kick, however, when they got 
the idea. ‘Anything to beat the Kaiser’ seems to be their 
watchword. A good many of them seem to think that the 
minute they land ‘somewhere in France’ they’ll be shown 
the Kaiser and told to shoot at him. There’s great en- 
thusiasm over the idea of shooting.” 

“Huh!” snorted Peter. ““What you expect, from c’vi- 
lians?” 

“Well, I think it’s all right, their wanting to learn to 
shoot, son; don’t you?” asked his father, a twinkle in 
his eyes. 
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“Fuh!” Peter snorted once more. ‘““They think it’s a 
shootin’ gallery!” 

“Now, look here!’ said his father more seriously. 
‘Don’t get down on these fellows; because you know 
nothing about it. Their spirit is pretty good.” 

‘There ain’t any good spirit here in town,” grumbled 
Peter. ‘“Why—even Rags just hates it in Little Rock. He 
don’t understand why you don’t take him out to camp, 
Pop; you said you would. He don’t like goin’ walkin’ 
with this here bell boy. He smelt his uniform an’ turned 
up his nose ’cause it wasn’t soljer clothes. Hey, Rags! 
Rags! Come on an’ tell Pop how you hate Little Rock.” 

The faithful Rags marched into the room and pro- 
ceeded to relieve himself in the middle of the floor. The 
process took an interminable length of time, during 
which Rags, with a look of profound sorrow, gazed at 
each member of the family in turn. His shoe-button eyes 
seemed to be saying, as plainly as if he could speak: 
“Really, I didn’t mean to do this. It’s an unfortunate 
accident. Don’t blame me for it. It’s not my fault. I’m 
awfully sorry, but dogs must obey the laws of nature 
just as soldiers must obey military laws. I’m very much 
ashamed that it is so, but so it is.”’ 

The Longman family sat frozen in their chairs until 
the crime was accomplished. Then Mrs. Longman 
gasped: “I can’t understand. and Peter said: “T 
don’t think Rags meant to do that. He’s a good dog.” 

Rags had gone out each day with one of the coloured 
bell boys. Colonel Longman sent for the boy. 

‘‘Naw, sir, dat dawg ain’ done nothin’ whilst he’s out 
wif me, naw, sir.” The boy spoke in a high, giggling 
voice, and twisted at one of the buttons with which his 
narrow chest was spangled. “Naw, sir, dat dawg don’ 
laik me. Naw, sir, he don’t.” 
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“Has he ever snapped at you?” demanded Colonel 
Longman sternly. 

“Naw, sir. He jes’ roll his eyes at me. I ain’t got 
no use foh dat dawg in my breas’, an’ he look at me as 
if he ain’ got no use foh me in his’n, else why do he 
smell at me?” 

That was it: Peter was certain. Rags suspected the 
boy’s nationality. ‘He thinks he’s a Mexican, Pop, don’t 
you see?” It was plain to see, stamped all over Rags’s 
pleasantly grinning face, that he would act as a good 
soldier—a soldier of the United States—and would not 
demean himself while in the presence of a citizen of a 
country it was incumbent on the United States to fight. 
“Tl bring him out to camp to-morrow, huh, Pop? He'll 
be good when he sees the uniforms.” 


* 


Rags had proven himself the worst of all possible 
olive branches to be extended to a disaffected city. His 
disgrace, however, had such charming results that Peter 
wished heartily he could have been as original as Rags 
in finding a good excuse for getting to camp. They were 
on their way out to that beckoning spot; but Rags was 
to stay, while Peter was a temporary guest. Colonel 
Longman had said: “I believe I’ll stay in town to-night 
and take Rags out with me in the morning. Want to 
come along, son?” 

It was the usual accommodation train with dusty win- 
dows and a general air of not having been approached 
with soap and water from the day of its going into serv- 
ice. The day was hot, and the windows, hermetically 
sealed by the fungous growth of years, refused to open. 
The air buzzed, which might have been because of the 
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innumerable flies but which seemed to be a result of the 
sizzling mid-western heat. The sun streamed through 
the panes of dirty glass in a feeble manner and. its rays 
were full of dust swirling up from the floor. The train 
crawled over the river, and meandered through particu- 
larly unpicturesque country for an interminable time, and 
appeared to be greatly surprised when it found its sta- 
tion; the engine puffed and blew and caught its breath, 
and pushed the train back and jerked it forward, and 
stopped in its tracks—suddenly, so that, although they 
had not gone at any rate of speed, the passengers fell 
against the windows and bumped their heads. 

The station, canting at an angle of some twenty de- 
grees, stood lonelily by the roadbed. Peter and his father 
stepped from the train, and Rags bounded from the top 
step of the rear platform with his tongue hanging out 
from his desperate excitement. A soldier sat in a motor- 
cycle with a “‘bath tub” hitched on at the side. Rags 
made a flying leap and landed on the soldier, slobbering 
with joy, barking, dribbling, hysterical; he ran back to 
Peter and barked; he made another charge at the soldier 
and licked his face: he went crazy. 

“You see that ?”” Peter demanded of his father, who 
was packing himself and son into the bath tub. “Rags 
ain’t goin’ to be bad out here ’cause he respects it out 
here.” 

“Oh! So you look upon that little incident as Rags’s 
gesture of contempt toward civilian existence ?”’ said his 
father. 

“Huh ?” said Peter. “Oh! Sure.” 

The motorcycle chugged merrily up a succession of 
cliffs, kicking up the dust in front of them by its own 
speed, plunging into the dust storm so raised, and tak- 
ing the next incline with a most tremendous noise. They 
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went around a hairpin curve that the soldier said the 
natives had told him was the most dangerous hairpin 
curve in the world. ‘“‘You can’t believe ’em, be that as it 
may,” said the soldier. ““They’re the world’s best liars, 
Pll say; but they don’t brag on that.” He steered close 
to the edge of the sharp turn and pointed down. ‘“‘Looka 
there, sir. An automobile went over yes’day, sir. Had 
seven people in it, an’ all killed.”” He swooped nearer 
the flimsy railing that futilely safeguarded the turn. “In 
case you might wanna look at the automobile, sir. The 
rail give, of course. They don’t even know how to put up 
a real strong rail down here in Arkansas.” 

They sped along a level stretch of road, or what 
passed as level after what they had just negotiated. It 
was neither up nor down grade; but the ruts and the 
holes and the dust so jiggled Peter, so bumped the 
breath out of him, so filmed his eyes and stuffed his nose, 
that he saw no improvement over the road winding up 
the face of the cliffs. He blinked the dust out of his eyes, 
however; for he sensed a difference between this soldier 
who drove the motorcycle and soldiers down in Texas. 

“National Army?” he asked politely, trying to keep 
from his voice any tinge of the superiority of the regu- 
lar. 

The soldier grinned down on him. “You bet!’ he 
said. ‘The draft caught me first thing, buddy.” 

“Why didn’ you ‘list ?” pursued Peter. 

“What for?” 

Peter was nonplussed. If a man did not feel a war in 
his bones and in his blood, what could you say ? He was 
conscious that his father, too, was grinning down on him. 

The soldier leaned over and nudged Peter with his 
elbow. “‘Lis’en!’”’ he said in a whisper husky from the 
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dust. “Your ol’ man there—the Kurnel—is a grand ol’ 
man. I’m strong for ’im.” 

It was Peter’s turn to say ‘“‘What for?” 

‘““He’s a good sport,” said the soldier. “I ain’ gonna 
forget in a hurry when I firs’ met ’im.”’ 

Peter’s flesh crawled. Soldiers did not “meet” their 
officers. 

“Yessir! the soldier continued. ‘I won a bet on ’im.” 

Peter glanced furtively at his father. This was a nice 
simple fellow; he would hate it if his father overheard 
this innocent prattle and jumped the tar out of the sol- 
dier. Colonel Longman seemed not to have heard. He 
stared straight ahead, and his eye next Peter was crin- 
kling up in the corner. 

“What'd I know ’bout this here game of army?” con- 
tinued the soldier. “‘All these do-dads on these guys’ 
collars: what’d I know ’bout ’em? I come from Chi, I 
do, an’ J ain’ never seen sich contraptions. So I walks out 
with my frien’ what come down from Chi with me, an’ 
we sees a-comin’ along the road to inspec’ the buildin’s 
that’s bein’ put up your ol’ man an’ another one. I an’ 
my frien’ bets on what them do-dads means. But how 
we gonna settle which on us won the bet, bein’ as both 
was new to this business? So I ups an’ marches up to 
your ol’ man an’ sez: ‘Say, I’ve got a bet on with my 
frien’ here. He sez you’re a captin, an’ I says you’re a 
kurnel ’cause seems to me I remembers hearin’ some- 
thin’ *bout that bird on your shoulder. I’d take it kindly 
if you’d tell me which of us won that bet?’ An’—oh my 
eye an’ liver !—he ups an’ sez he’s my own kurnel! Beat 
that if you can, young feller.” 

With another stealthy glance at his father, Peter 
asked with awe: ‘What did he do to you?” 

“Nothin’!” said the husky whisper. ‘‘That’s jus’ the 
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surprisin’ thing ’bout it—knowin’ what I do now "bout 
this game. He didn’t do nothin’ but laugh and tell me 
I'd won the bet. He’s a good guy. We're solid for ’im. 
An’—listen, kid: that’s more than a plenty of us Na- 
tional Army fellers can say for their off’cers. The stuck- 
up ones don’t go down so well. What’s the use o’ puttin’ 
a guy under ’rest when he don’t know what it’s all about, 
huh ?” 

While talking in this husky whisper, his head turned 
toward Peter and away from the road, the soldier drove 
by an instinct that almost failed him; for the motorcycle 
zigzagged in dangerous imitations of the hairpin curve. 
Peter’s spirits rose, for this was the first soldierly thing 
he had perceived in the National Army man. This was a 
good guy—a regular guy; he displayed contempt for 
danger, never for an instant letting possible hazard stem 
the torrent of his words. 

For the soldier was at it again. ‘Listen, kid: I c’d fill 
you up on what the reg’ment thinks of your ol’ man. 
He’s a real sportin’ proposition. I made frien’s with a 
feller from New Orleens, a tough guy, a welterweight 
fighter. He sez to me: ‘I’m willin’ ter fight. I unnerstood 
I wuz ter fight when I got drafted. My bizness bein’ ter 
fight, I didn’t so much mind w’en I got drafted.’ A good 
man, you see, buddy? Well, then, this feller gets a mes- 
sage from the kurnel to come to headquarters an’ get 
spoken to. Now, he knowed there was aplenty ’bout 
which he could be spoken to—such as raisin’ all kinds 
of disturbances an’ beatin’ up non-coms, which he 
couldn’t take in he oughtn’ to do now he was bein’ 
trained to fight the Kaiser. ‘Why don’t you save all that 
there energy for Kaiser Bill?’ we puts it to ’im. But 
seems like he was gettin’ nervous—just plain nervous, 
what with all this here pickin’ at ’im by those that was 
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drillin’ us. He didn’t seem to get broken in a-tall. An’ 
then along come this message to go to headquarters 
and get spoken to... . Gol darn it! Nearly turned over, 
that time, didn’t we?...” 

“Better go a little slower, Harris,” said Colonel 
Longman quietly. ‘“The dust seems to be slippery along 
here.” 

“Yessir,” said Harris, taking his hand off the handie- 
bar to show how smartly he could salute. 

Peter’s turn to nudge. “Go on, please,” he said to 
Harris. ‘‘What happened ?” 

Harris checked a risky swoop on the part of the 
motorcycle and again put his trust in his destiny and re- 
sumed his whispered confidences. ‘“That’s jus’ it! Just 
look what happened! The kurnel twisted that tough 
guy, that Johnny Coulon round his finger—yjus’ like that! 
He’s one o’ the bes’ we got now. He’s a credit to the 
reg’ment. The kurnel put ’im in a job he made for ’im 
—athletic instructor. Slick, huh? Johnny teaches us ring 
fightin’; an’ he’s happy, and it don’t do no harm to the 
fellers who works off their steam that way an’ stays 
happy and contented ’cause all of ’em thinks they’ll be 
prize fighters when the war’s over. Say! D’yer know we 
got the bes’ band in the Division? We got the leader of 
the orchestra in the Hotel Gruenwaldt in New Orleens, 
an’ he’s makin’ that band hum!” 

Peter wasted a few precious moments on this: here 
was regimental spirit in the making. Perhaps he had bet- 
ter not say things that might sound like bragging on the 
real army, until he had had time to understand what his 
father was up to. He came back to Johnny Coulon. 
“What happened when that welterweight went in to the 
office?” 


‘Well, now, buddy, Johnny didn’t know how to be- 
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have, an’ he went right up to the kurnel’s desk; an’ he 
tol’ me afterward that bein’ as he was a little tired from 
bein’ out in the sun all mornin’ wid a baynit to his back 
he leaned on his elbow on the desk as he said to the 
kurnel, ‘I hear you wanted ter see me, boss.’ He thought, 
an’ we all thought, that what the kurnel wanted with 
him was to say to him that he’d been in the guard house 
off an’ on pretty near all the time an’ he’d better be mak- 
in’ tracks outer the National Army. So then, the kurnel 
looked him over.” Harris meditated a minute and re- 
sumed his tale with the side comment: “‘Like he looks 
sometimes when he puckers up his eyes; nice-like. ‘Do 
you want this regiment to be the best on post ?’ he asked 
Johnny. ‘Or would you object if you found that it had 
turned out to be the worst, and that the fellows in the 
other regiments had the laugh on you?’ Johnny spoke 
up an’ said he’d knock hell outa anybody who said it 
wasn’t the best reg’ment here or anywheres else. Johnny 
Coulon would do that on principle, bein’ as he is a welter- 
weight with a reputation to keep up. He said the kurnel 
talked good to ’im, telling ’im the idea in this trick of 
salutin’ off’cers. ‘Coulon,’ he sez, ‘you salute this eagle 
on my shoulder—not me. You salute what this eagle 
means—not a man who happens to be in a position to 
boss you. Think about it this way: whatever you might 
think about the Markis o’ Queensberry, you'd take off 
your hat to the rules he drew up.’ An’ Johnny began to 
see it—this game of an army. Ah!” said Harris, with 
what sounded like a smack of his lips, ‘‘that pa of yours 
is a real feller!” 


* 


Through the swirling dust clouds of the plateau, a 
glimpse of a large dust-coloured building made of un- 
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painted wood, still new enough to display its construction 
of yellow Oregon pine and already old enough to be 
streaked by rain and dirt. The roof of the building was 
of tar paper held down by nails thrust through round 
tin shields the size of a half dollar. The roof showed up 
blackly against the cool green of the trees and the yel- 
low of the walls. 

The large building was the entertainment hall of the 
camp. Beyond the entertainment hall there extended a 
belt of woods around which the road bent. After the 
bend was passed, and the coolness of the woods was be- 
ginning to be felt, they came in sight of a huge plain. 
This plain sloped up toward the first buildings of the 
camp. The buildings crouched in a huddled mass at the 
top of the rise, and the plain rose to them from the 
woods. 

In the centre of the field, and to the right of the road 
along which the motorcycle kicked its way, was another 
road, a dark brown line in the neutral gray of the re- 
mainder of the field. Where this road disappeared into 
the camp were several one-story huts of unfinished logs. 
These were the officers’ quarters of the Three Hundred 
and Forty-seventh Infantry, Eighty-seventh Division, 
National Army, of which Peter’s father was colonel. 
The contrast was marked between these little huts of 
roughly hewn logs and the boxy, two-storied barracks 
which rose behind them. The line of these small shacks, 
and the barracks which backed them up, extended in an 
irregular crescent for some miles, the great plain sweep- 
ing along beside it. 

At the far end of the plain Peter could barely see 
what looked to be a trench system displaying its mounds 
of freshly turned earth. Dotted over the plain, bodies of 
troops were drilling. Here an infantry battalion, there 
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a battery of artillery, farther on a machine-gun company 
—working, working, in clouds of gray dust. Nearer the 
woods, a company was seated on the ground learning 
the intricacies of the ‘“‘choo-choo”’ automatic rifle. The 
troops made a pattern of wheels, legs, shining steel bar- 
rels, and olive-drab blurs set off by blobs of flesh: heads, 
hands. 

Peter’s breath pulsed in his throat with the rhythm 
of the marching men. Here was a great machine that 
meant superlative happiness to him. To see this mass, 
which was not merely a mass but an engine for destruc- 
tion of another engine, gave him a catch in his lungs as 
if some giant had squeezed down on them. 

Panting up the rise, the motorcycle entered camp. 
There was no evidence that Camp Pike was entered 
except that out of a small box standing by the side of the 
road there popped a small man with what seemed to be 
an oversized rifle and bayonet. The small-sized man 
wrestled with the rifle and finally came to present arms 
as the motorcycle dashed past. 

Dust was everywhere. A gray, choking dust that cov- 
ered the buildings, the men, everything that by the hand 
of man and the decree of the War Department had 
sprouted on this plain. Clouds of this tenacious dust 
rose from the road and settled on the unpainted bar- 
racks, conveying the doleful impression of a way station 
to death. Long columns of men crawled past, each man 
a muddy gray from the top of his campaign hat to the 
tips of his new, yellow, commissary shoes. There were 
no unemployed soldiers as there had always, at any time 
of the day or night, been at Fort Sam Houston; every- 
one was hurrying somewhere in formation. Even the 
prisoners in their blue canvas overalls were in forma- 
tion and, like the rest, covered with dust. 
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The only painted building to be seen in the canton- 
ment was the Y. M. C. A., a large, boxy house that 
squatted on a small hill as if too good to associate with 
the common herd of military edifices. It was painted 
khaki colour, with an enormous red triangle stuck at 
every point whereon insignia could possibly land. The 
paint had lost a little of its exclusiveness by virtue of the 
dust which clung in great patches like spawn. 

They turned in at one of the groupings of small build- 
ings on the right of the road. This group was exactly 
like the group on its right, and exactly like the group a 
mile up the road, and it was faced by rows of barracks 
exactly like the other regimental rows of barracks a mile 
up the road, and a mile beyond that and, presumably, - 
miles and miles beyond where the eye could reach. There 
fell upon Peter’s spirit the depression of this sameness. 

There was a signboard over the door of a long slim 
building which was one of countless millions of long slim 
buildings that had sprouted from the ground of a nation 
only recently at war: Regimental Headquarters— 
347th Infantry. Peter’s father jumped out of the bath 
tub on the side of the motorcycle and dashed in at the 
door. Peter pushed along at his heels. 

The long slim building consisted of one room from 
which had been partitioned off two diminutive cubicles, 
for the colonel and for the adjutant. The main room 
gave the impression of a great tin of sardines, with intent 
young men side by side, as close as they could be crowded, 
pounding away at typewriters when they were not pound- 
ing away at the reading and understanding of reams of 
official papers. It made no difference whether the young 
men wore shoulder straps or chevrons, their faces were 
alike in a certain frenzy of striving to understand. 

‘Wait outside, son,” said Colonel Longman in the 
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muffled, offhand way he had of speaking to his family 
when business was in the wind. “Be sure not to wander 
off, now. Stick around this door, do you hear?” 

Peter went back through the door into the dust 
that swirled around a soldier who was standing near by. 
“Say, soldier, how long’v’ you been here?” 

“Oh, ’bout three weeks,” said the soldier, and looked 
as though he were about to burst into tears at the 
thought. ‘‘An’ bulleeve me, things do happ’n in this so- 
called army. Three weeks ago I wuz jus’ plain Mr. 
Smithson, expert mechanic. Now what the hell am I? 
Number 3604791. Privut Smithson, Comp’ny F, Three 
Hunnerd Forty-sevent’ Inf’n’ry. I never seen nothin’ 
like it; your pa, kid, he sure makes things go.’’ The sol- 
dier assumed an expression of martyrdom. 

“Do you like it ?” 

““We—ll, now, I dunno. It’s kinda hard ta tell. We 
live in these here dam’ shacks which ain’t fit to put a 
horse in, an’ we drills an’ all that like no self-respectin’ 
horse ’u’d think er doin’ without he wuz beat into it, an’ 
we gets no time ta ourselfs, excep’ f’r the lecchers by 
these bally Hinglishmen on how ta get ourselfs killed in 
a nice way. I don’t care, when it comes ta bein’ killed, 
how they sets about doin’ it, ’cause I don’t recognize 
no nice way er gettin’ bumped off. But we got the bes’ 
reg’mint on the lot, an ” The soldier came to atten- 
tion. 

A soldier who wore staff sergeant’s chevrons on his 
sleeve, and who had a head that looked like a nail keg, 
had come to a halt in front of Peter and Private Smith- 
son. He said to Peter: ‘“Well, kid, where in hell did you 
come from?” 

Peter flew into a rage. “I’m the colonel’s son, you 
God damn fool. Where in hell did you come from?” 
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The expression on the nail keg seemed to show that 
the sergeant was a little nonplussed at this reply. He 
turned to the soldier. ‘“‘Are you waiting for orders, 
Smithson ?”’ 

“Yes’ir,” said the soldier in a gloomy voice. 

Smithson gazed after the retreating form of the ser- 
geant with profound disillusion in his eyes. “That guy 
gives me a large pain. I woiked with ’im, in fac’ I was 
over ’im, at home. Now, you can see for yourself that he 
ain’t nothin’ but a lousy staff sargint, nonc’mbat’nt; an’ 
from the way he shoots his woids you’d think he was 
Gen’r’! Pershing.” Private Smithson spat on the ground. 
“He better look out how he treats me,”’ said Smithson, 
sinking deeper into depression. “I come in this thing to 
fight an’ I might as well practice up.” 

“Oh, then you ’listed?” said Peter cordially. 

“Naw,” said Smithson in a livelier tone. ““Why for 
sh’d I do that ?”” He whirled at sound of the door open- 
ing behind them. “‘Yes’ir,” he said automatically. 

A round, good-natured face stuck out of the door, 
looking around the lintel as if it were not attached to a 
body—a sun coming up on a slant. “Oh, Smithson. Take 
this over to Brigade Headquarters.” 

“Yes ir.” Private Smithson had learned to pivot very 
smartly. 

The face remained in the doorway and regarded 
Peter. “Hello!” said the face. ‘Who are you?” 

This individual knew an important person when he 
saw one. Peter replied affably: “Oh, my name’s Peter 
Longman. What’s yours?” 

The face smiled and emerged from the door, followed 
by a body bearing the chevrons of the Regimental Ser- 
geant Major. The rest of the man seemed as good- 
natured as the face. “My name’s Thomas Beer.” The 
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sergeant major looked Peter over very thoroughly and 


sharply. 

Peter looked the sergeant major over very 
thoroughly and sharply. This fellow looked as if he was 
accustomed to being an officer and had taken on the job 
of sergeant major. It was a reversal of the late conditions 
down at Fort Sam Houston, when the top sergeant had 
got his captain’s commission. Peter decided to go slow. 

It was the sergeant major who spoke first. “‘I have a 
hunch,” he said slowly, ‘‘that you get into lots of trou- 
ble. Am I right?” 

Peter waved this off as relatively unimportant. ‘‘Oh, 
not so much, I don’t think.” 

Sergeant Beer smiled again. His face lit up nicely 
when he smiled. This was a good guy, and should have 
been in the regular army; not a doubt of it. “I’m wor- 
ried over the possibility, you see, because if you do [ll 
be hanging on the wire for hours at a stretch, passing on 
to your mother in town the wishes of your father out 
heres” 

“Hum,” said Peter meditatively. 

“T give you my word,” said the sergeant major, “‘that 
in these few weeks just passed into history I’ve learned 
more of what domestic discipline does not go down with 
boys named Peter than I ever dreamed of.” 

“Hum,” said Peter once more. Here was a strange 
soldier. Peter supposed that this was the good element 
of the draft men about whom his father had spoken. 

Sergeant Beer smiled broadly. “Don’t get into any 
more trouble for a couple of days yet because I’ve got 
a lot of work to do in the military line.” He skipped up 
the steps and into headquarters. 


* 
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Peter wandered down the main road to watch a 
column of infantry swing into the company street across 
the way. A company halted in front of their barracks to 
be dismissed by the first sergeant. The ‘“‘top’’ marched 
out in front of the company. There was something fa- 
miliar about the ‘“‘top’s” swagger as he about-faced to 
give the orders. 

Peter dashed across the road yelling at the top of his 
lungs: “‘Hey, Cor’p’| Wyndam!”’ 

The first sergeant turned around in surprise. “Well, 
now, ef it ain’t Kid Whitey! That’s right, the major’s 
a colonel now, ain’t he? Well, this is jes’ like ol’ times.” 
He teetered on his heels. 

‘So you’re a sergeant now, huh? How’s gettin’ 
along?” 

“Oh, so, so,” said the sergeant with resignation. 
“These guys is awful dumb. When they first come, I 
hadda drill ’em inta keepin’ their mouths shut. Why, ya 
c’ld go along the whole divishun an’ all o’ these dumb 
guys °d have their mouths open. An’ in ranks at drill, 
they’d yell, ‘Hey, Sargint, how ’bout a rest?? Can you 
eemageyene anythin’ like that? An’ they useta make bets 
in ranks an’ almost drive me crazy. An’ clumsy? Why, 
my Gawd, they'd fall over their own feets if ya didn’t 
prop ’em up ’gainst a wall. 

“T got a fella helpin’ me now. A English sargint. He’s 
all right, “Ithough I hadda beat ’m up fer sayin’ tha 
Beritish army wuz better than us’s. But he wuz a reg’ lar 
like us, an’ he hadda drill the English ’cruits at the be- 
ginnin’ o’ the war, so he knows whatta do with these 
fellas. He tells ’em ’bout trench warfare. But—” he 
broke off—"T gotta go, Kid Whitey; gotta turn in some 
ports.’ 


The sergeant swaggered off, and Peter returned to 
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the headquarters building. He began to kick the sides of 
the steps leading to the door. It was interesting to see 
what different notes he could kick out of those hastily 
constructed steps. 

Sergeant Beer’s face stuck out of the door. “Hey! 
Oh—it’s you. I said you made a practice of getting into 
trouble. Now, don’t kick those steps.”’ 

Peter, very much hurt, sat down in the dust at the 
foot of the steps. It was hot. The sun reflected itself 
from a steel mirror hanging in the window of a barrack 
near by. The light danced into his eyes. The smell of dust 
—a smell of things passed away—rose above everything 
else. The sound of the soulless typewriters from inside 
headquarters shrieked through the door and made him 
wish that they had turned to dust. There was a tree in 
front of a building of unfinished logs. It was solitary, 
and uncared for, and it looked disgusted at its situation, 
encroached upon by the camp. Peter got up and joined 
the tree. In comparison with the glaring heat of the steps 
in front of headquarters, the small spot of shade cast 
by its parsimonious leafage was refreshing. 

The wind, although possessed of a tinge of coolness, 
showered dust on Peter’s head. He looked out at the 
ground beyond the tree and it seemed that it smoked 
from the heat. He was thankful when his father finally 
sought his own quarters, annexing Peter and his bag. He 
was glad that his father’s quarters were in the house 
underneath the friendly tree. They went up on the tiny 
porch and through a door straight into his father’s two 
rooms. He had been wondering how grown men could 
live in such a wee house; and the rooms were even smaller 
than, from the outside, he had known they would be. 

The front room was arranged as a study and office, 
with a small field desk on a table, and stacks of books 
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about the floor and careening against the walls. The 
room in the rear had a Gold Medal cot and a table which 
held a tin basin and pitcher. Over the table hung the 
largest size steel mirror on the market; it was quite six 
inches long. The cot and table took up the floor space 
with the exception of a bit about the size of a large 
pocket handkerchief. You stepped in at the door leading 
from the living room directly onto the open space, and— 
there you were, within easy reaching distance of all your 
furniture. 

“Where’m I goin’ to sleep?” inquired Peter with a 
degree of anxiety. 

‘“‘Oh—on the cot with me.” 

“Well, when are you goin’ to let Muvwver see it?” 

“We'll have to get it straightened out first,”’ said his 
father briskly. ‘“We’ll get the books in order, and—get 
the books in order.” 

Peter went back to the living room but went on 
talking to his father: the wall between was beautifully 
ventilated by knot holes in the wood. “Where you goin’ 
to put the books, Pop ?” 

His father stood in the little doorway, filling it com- 
pletely. He looked somewhat bewildered as he contem- 
plated his books. ‘“We can sort them out and lean them 
against the walls in neat piles,” he said finally. 

‘Do you have to have all these books out here?” 

His father became indignant. ‘‘Certainly I do! What 
am I to do with my spare time—at night?” He leaned 
over a staggering pile of battered books and fingered 
them lovingly. “I always take lots of them along,” he 
said reproachfully. “You know I do, son. Don’t start 
any nonsense about their crowding my quarters.” 

Colonel Longman had more work awaiting him in the 
office, so Peter was instructed to stay inside until mess. 
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“After mess,” said his father, “I might be able to take 
you around.” 

He lay down on the cot and stared at the fly screen in 
the window. Through his head galloped random 
thoughts, which came and went so fast that he had no 
time to catch them. The sliding window was open, and 
the fly screen, buckling and already growing rusty, kept 
out the insects which dashed themselves against it, mak- 
ing a slight ping as they hit. Outside, the day droned with 
midsummer laziness, and he could hear distant voices 
shouting commands. 

As the time for mess drew nearer, these shouting 
voices approached and mingled with the shuffling pound 
of feet coming up the road. The shuffling grew louder 
and the pounding of feet mixed with the creak of rifle 
slings against shoulders. From where he lay on the bed, 
he could see through the little window clouds of dust 
swirling over the heads of marching men. He began to 
hear—a deeper note than the high sharpness of com- 
mands—a confused murmur of voices; and he disting- 
uished profane comments on the Arkansan heat. 

He got up from the cot, and his head began to buzz 
with the flies bumping against the window screen. More 
dust rolled up from the road as a battery of field artil- 
lery rumbled by, the men sitting stiffly on the caissons. 
The guns seemed to be feeling the heat, for they held 
their heads down and grumbled in their steel throats. 

But the profanity was good-natured, for the men 
were on their way to mess; and even the horses looked 
fairly contented although the sweat ran down their hides 
and made little black rivers in the dust with which they 
were coated an inch thick. The dust had turned the men’s 
uniforms to field gray. 


From all points the bugles blared mess call. The 
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horses were whipped up and the guns roared along the 
road. The dust grew thicker than ever. The artillery 
passed, leaving an opaque cloud behind, and into the 
cloud a column of dirty infantry plunged at double time. 
Peter could hear gasped comments on the paternity and 
ultimate destination of all artillerymen. 

Behind him in the house there was a sudden stamping, 
and cries seemingly indicative of joy, and the violent 
ringing of a bell. His father burst into the room. 
‘““Mess,”’ he said. ‘And snappy eating, son. I’ve got to 
get back to the office.” He led the way along a narrow 
passage through the length of the house. Noticing that 
many doors opened onto the passage, Peter gathered 
that the staff lived in this rabbit warren. They emerged 
into a fairly large room completely filled with a long 
narrow table and its attendant chairs. The table was of 
the universal unpainted wood, and it was called a table 
only because they were to eat at it. It was well scrubbed, 
and still smelt of lye soap and was moist to the touch. 
Peter recognized that this was a quartermaster ‘“‘table- 
top.” It was supported by a succession of sawhorses, 
none of which were the same height, so that the stretch 
of table presented the spectacle of a series of rises and 
falls. 

On their entrance, the officers loitering within reach 
of the chairs stood at attention. Peter’s father saluted 
and took his place at the head of the table. Peter de- 
scended to the foot and sat down in a camp chair that 
had evidently been designed by a man who had lost his 
sight and the use of all ten fingers. He was introduced to 
the officers of the regimental staff and bowed stiffly to 
each one; and he used the bow that he had copied from 
Captain von Papen, but this fact slipped his notice until 
afterward. The officers bowed in return salutation. He 
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was tremendously affected. He was one of them; they 
had bowed to him as a fellow officer and not as a little 
boy. He looked around upon the company: brave men 
about to fight a brave enemy. For, even though his coun- 
try was at war with Germany, he remembered that the 
German army was a fine one. 


* 


He had anticipated a splendid afternoon, with his 
father as guide to the intricacies of the camp. But Col- 
onel Longman had to attend a conference at division 
headquarters. There was nothing to do, if one excepted 
the chance for a siesta. The atmosphere of dust-choked 
oppression was conducive. He lay down on the cot. He 
wished to sleep, the hum in the air made sleep desirable, 
but here was war. How could he sleep when in the air 
along with the hum was the tingle of coming great 
actions? Here in this camp was soldiering with a ven- 
geance. And he was the only person, of forty thousand, 
out of uniform. 

He bounced from the cot, and the cot bounced with the 
release of his weight, which had been sufficient to sag the 
kapok mattress, and instantly he knew that he wished to 
get out and soldier himself. He looked from the back 
window of his father’s quarters, across the wide drill 
plain to the woods on the far side. A road skirted the 
plain, changed its mind, and dipped into the woods. Why 
not go along that road—in search of a chance to soldier? 

It seemed that all of the spare dust from the whole 
field had collected on this road. His feet moved in a 
soft, yielding cushion of the powdery stuff, which curled 
up in little clouds over his shoe tops because the cushion 
leaked. But beyond, the mysterious woods rustled an 
invitation to adventure. 
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Within the woods, with the scene, the texture of the 
road changed. On either side of him brush, and under 
foot a fairly hard rutty surface which twisted his ankles. 
The road branched. He followed the left-hand branch. 
More of the road, and a stream was reached. The stream 
flowed with a peace and a consciousness of age that made 
him forget the frantic hustle of the barely heard camp. 
Here was a ford. He splashed across, scattering the bed 
of pebbles. Beyond the stream was a clearing, barely 
seen. 

He had ceased being Peter Longman aged eight; he 
was the commander of a force, strength unknown. The 
clearing ahead was the first objective of his command 

_and he gave orders for his men to advance cautiously. 
He crept up the road to the clearing. At one side there 
was a small house, and about it, in a ragged semicircle, 
were things that looked like gun shields. They were 
excavation scoops, but they would do, with a little 
stretching of the imagination. The picks and shovels on 
the ground about were rusty and uncared for. 

The place was silent. The sun beat down on the centre 
of the clearing as if it wished to penetrate deep into the 
earth. The scoops stood on end like misshapen goblins 
with wide shoulders; they reminded Peter of Hildur’s 
stories of Norse demons. 

He rushed out into the open and advanced on the “gun 
shields” —waving a stick, to his shame until he forgot 
that it was a stick. He captured the “‘shields.’’ He was a 
valiant soldier. But he must find a more suitable weapon. 
The heap of picks caught his eye; the pick handles wid- 
ened out at the head. He selected a handle; it had weight 
and balance, it was an ideal rifle. 

He got out of the semicircle of “gun shields” and 
peered down the road by which he had reached the 
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plain. This was not a good spot from which to take 
observations of the terrain; so he made for a low hill 
in the centre of the clearing. From the top of this rise 
in the ground he could see the camp and the drill field. 
For some time he stared, thinking of nothing in partic- 
ular and seeing nothing in particular. Suddenly he 
seemed to wake up, and the plain grew brighter, clearer, 
and he saw that no drilling was going on and no one 
was in sight, even on the camp side of the plain. It was 
as if the entire forty thousand had sunk into the ground 
and left only Peter to tell the history. The vast expanse 
of gray ground and unpainted wood was absolutely 
deserted. A few little whirlwinds snatched up handfuls 
of dust, flung them into the air, and left only a haze 
behind as they danced across the ground. A few large 
birds hung in the sky, black dots against the faded blue 
behind them. For it seemed that even the sky was losing 
colour from the heat. 

Each time that he looked at the plain his eyes began 
to jump and little throbbing pulses beat against his fore- 
head. It was too hot on the little hill in the middle of the 
clearing, and his rifle began to weigh on his shoulder. 
But before descending he looked back at the line of de- 
markation between the trees and the plain. The dust 
appeared to advance with a steady wave against the first 
line of trees and the trees were bending back as if to seek 
for themselves the shade of the larger trees behind. 

He felt that something was going to happen. He 
should attack the enemy before some enemy attacked 
him. He took up his position behind one of the “shields”’ 
and fired on this advancing enemy. He felt that his po- 
sition was being surrounded, and led his troops into the 
woods and was scratched by brambles and bumped by 
projecting limbs of the trees. He might as well attack 
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the clearing—where there was light—and recapture the 
shields. For again the silence of the woods, broken only 
by the countless stories told by the leaves to each other, 
got on his nerves. He looked out from behind a tree 
trunk. He noticed things about the clearing—things that 
he had missed before. The sun shone down on the tool 
house and on the “gun shields,’ making them more de- 
jected and more uselessly rusty than anything else that 
the cruel sun would wish to expose. The shadow of the 
trees did not reach very far, and their leaves were throw- 
ing a mottled pattern on the ground and repeating the 
mottled spots of rust on the “‘gun shields.”” Moreover, 
set here and there in their ragged semicircle, the 
“shields” gave the impression of having been dumped 
down by some giant hand and left where they struck the 
ground. 

He charged out of the shade, beckoning to his valiant 
troops and banging his rifle against one of the “‘shields.”’ 
It roared at him and sank to the ground. The, roar came 
back from the woods. The sound frightened him; every- 
thing else was so silent, and all that could be heard was 
the echo of the roar, the feeble sighing of the trees, and 
the high, silly rattle of the stream. 

The silence grew heavy on his eardrums, and he 
shouted. The woods sent back a giggling caricature. He 
shouted again, and his courage went down in his boots. 

He rushed to the door of the tool house and crashed 
his weapon against it. It was unlocked and flew in with a 
bang against the wall. He entered. There were bags of 
gray stuff on the floor. He banged these. Anything to 
make a noise that would rise above the silence. 

When the interior of the tool house had been wrecked 
with much noise, he wandered out and sat down between 
two of the “shields” which had been set at an angle to 
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each other. One of the shovels was requisitioned to throw 
up a small mound of earth as a breastwork. The silence, 
renewed with even more deathly vehemence in contrast 
to the noise of the capture of the clearing, got into his 
mind. He caught himself looking apprehensively around 
the edge of the “shield” to see something he never saw. 
The slightest thing made him jump; a little piece of rust 
falling on his neck drew a faint cry. And there was al- 
ways the idea that something harmful was near, some- 
thing he wanted to see and did not want to see. 

And then, far off to his right, he heard a grumbling 
that rose and fell. His father had mentioned artillery 
fire for the afternoon. Here was a sign that there were 
people somewhere in camp, and his loneliness passed 
away. He crawled out of his impromptu fort and gath- 
ered his imaginary forces about him. The grumbling con- 
tinued, and rose and fell in volume with the wind. It was 
high time something else happened, he thought. He 
thought it would be a very good thing to look over the 
trench system, glimpsed far down the drill plain. He 
tramped back down the road, crossed the stream, and 
made his way along the edge of the plain. He marched 
with his pick-handle rifle over his shoulder. 

The system of trenches ran from the edge of the 
woods almost to the nearest houses on the camp side. 
He clambered down into the communication trench be- 
tween the first and second lines. He followed the twisting 
slot in the earth and noticed the damp smell of turned 
ground as he went along. Abruptly, the trench ran into 
a front line wider and deeper than the boyeau. The front 
line curved back toward the woods and disappeared. 

It was cool in the trenches, and the shadow on the 
floor crept upward as the band of light thrown by the 
sun diminished. 
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Peter marched along the front line, occasionally peep- 
ing over the parapet at the woods. It was interesting to 
look at the woods this way—down close to the earth, 
with the trees seeming very large and tall, and the grass 
tickling his nose with its smell. He noticed all these 
things, but sternly put them from his mind; for was he 
not a commander of a body of troops? A soldier should 
never waste time on such trivialities as nature; he should 
attend to business. 

The trenches worked nearer to the woods. Every time 
he looked over the parapet at them the trees were 
larger, and loomed to his eyes as more sinister and their 
being nearer gave hima slight shock each time he noticed 
it. 

For the last time before the trench took a direct line 
straight into the woods, Peter looked over the parapet. 
The trees grew higher, and blacker, as the sky darkened. 
He glanced at the trench, and it ran straight into obscu- 
rity. He continued on his way. ‘The trench became shal- 
lower and his head was above the parapet. The forest 
here was gloomier than up around the clearing. The 
trench ran through a belt of yellow soil and showed up 
a sickly light colour against the black trunks of the trees 
and the black loam at their roots. This part of the trench 
system was a salient which was to be fitted up as 
a machine-gun fort, and there were many little mounds 
of yellow seen on either side and yellow ribbon-like cuts 
leading to them. 

Peter began to be frightened once more. This place 
was worse than the clearing; there, at least, was sun- 
light and an open space, while here, standing as he did 
below the level of the ground, the trees loomed over him 
higher than ever. Here, tov, he had the consciousness of 
work done by men’s hands—and the men gone and the 
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fresh and new, and, having been so left behind, useless. 
The trees were black, and old, and displeased at this pre- 
sumptuous invasion of their domain. 

It was growing darker and with the fading day the 
trench showed up lighter than before, a pale line with no 
vestige of colour left, winding in and out but winding 
mathematically, with angles, and every line straight. 
This straightness of the lines was not natural; they 
looked out of place in this beginning of darkness. The 
trees had lost every trace of individuality; they were 
turning into a mass that was here, near at hand, for the 
sole purpose of shutting in an encroaching mortal. 

He realized that he was thinking these things because 
straight lines did not belong in woods with their curved 
and rounded masses. The trench should have been laid 
out to wind, not to hitch, its length along. 

It was about to get the better of him. The world had 
lost its positive colours, had resolved itself into an un- 
boundaried flat of light and dark. The light—a maze of 
angular cracks in the ground; the dark—a fused solid 
body of foliage that came closer and closer down on his 
head as if the night could press and force the forest 
down. But if he ran from this unmanly terror he would 
never again be uncowed. So, looking down at the floor 
of the trench, he went on—penetrating deeper into the 
woods—in front a dense, impenetrable veil of black and 
behind a torn veil of black. He reached the apex of the 
fortifications; and at this point the top of the trench 
reached but to his waist. He felt that he was exposed to 
he knew not what. He knew that this was too much for 
him. He turned back, forcing his legs to walk when they 
ached to run. Once only he looked over his shoulder; and 
the forest seemed to be closing in on him. He walked 
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faster. Sounds came from behind, sounds which might 
have been the haste of the pursuit. He ran. 

Before him, things grew lighter. The trees were not 
so close together, and the leaves and branches were 
higher up on the black trunks. The trench deepened so 
that he felt constricted by its declivity. He looked up, 
and finally he could see no trees overhead. He scrambled 
from the trench onto the plain. Out here it was amaz- 
ingly light, and lamps were being lit in the camp across 
the plain. There was something very comforting about 
lights in houses! You had a feeling that someone who 
knew you were out here in a fearfully dark place had 
turned them on to guide you home. 

He marched over uneven ground, still clutching his 
pick-handle rifle with wet hands. Faintly he could see his 
father’s quarters, far down the field. 

Now everything had lost its glaring newness. The 
buildings in their stiffly ordered rows were softened in 
the long summer twilight, and their bare wood walls 
seemed comforting because not so flimsy. A slight mist 
was coming up from the river, and in its whitish glow the 
lights from the windows became flames of a fire in a box 
seen through gray smoke. 

With the sense of fear still lurking in his nerves, 
Peter glanced back at the trench system he had quitted. 
Now, even that had changed; it had become a pattern of 
embroidery worked by the blind who could only feel 
where his needle had passed and who worked without 
knowing what was coming out of it. The trenches ap- 
peared to be more extensive and not so crude. The little 
hillocks over the dugouts showed up as if the blind em- 
broiderist had got a snarl in his thread. 

Beyond were the frames with their hanging dummies 
for bayonet practice. This was a sinister note in the 
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scene ; for behind, the sky was a dying red, and the spirit 
of war came out of the woods with the night mist and 
crawled up to these things which were like gibbets with 
their twisted, hanging figures. 


* 


“My God, boy, I don’t see how you do it!” the ser- 
geant major would say, looking dispassionately at Peter, 
who was in trouble. 

“Fuh!” This was the worst variety of scrutiny that 
had ever been turned on him. The sergeant major had a 
cold stare. ‘“What you lookin’ at me that way for? I 
don’t see what I did that’s bad.” 

The sergeant major flapped his white hand. “I’ve 
other things to do—more important things, from the 
standpoint of the nation—than to hang onto the Hotel 
Frederica ’phone line.’ He contemplated the sky, and 
sighed. ‘“‘But I dare say it gets under the skin of even a 
warrior bold to owna son like you.” 

This sergeant major had a devastating effect on Peter. 
His face was so round, and so pale, and could be so hard 
and cold. Besides, this sergeant major would not talk 
—talk—talk—as soldiers seized upon every pretext for 
doing. There were things about the National Army 
which were amazingly at variance with precedent. Peter 
sat on the steps outside regimental headquarters and 
kicked vindictively; and hoped the noise would upset 
the sergeant major. 

He had had a bad time of it, since his father had come 
to the conclusion that a knowledge of mathematics would 
not come in amiss, and had followed up this conclusion 
by ruling that odd hours at camp—and all hours in town, 
it seemed—should be put in on study along this line. Fig- 
ures were senseless. Everyone knew how to do simple 
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things in addition and subtraction, and while doing them 
everyone, conceivably, got an impression of going about 
in a circle. Here were some figures; you put more fig- 
ures underneath and drew a line; and what was the re- 
sult? More figures. Where did you get? Did you work 
up more strength of muscle and steadiness of nerves? 
Did you acquire greater ease and quickness in the way 
of coming to a snap judgment? Did it help you build up 
and keep the morale of your troops? No; to all these 
questions, emphatically, no. This was not a preparation 
for the military life. How could he learn to be a soldier 
by dividing 1374952 by 17? 

His father had said: ‘‘Annie, that boy is shockingly 
uneducated. Until school opens, I think he had better 
run over the subjects with me. I have very little time for 
it, unfortunately; but something has to be done. Son, 
you now speak the lingo of the enlisted man, I’ve noticed 
to my horror. Let me see—hum—how do you parse this 
sentence?” 

Mean as hell, Pop was to-day; for he selected a sen- 
tence from one of Peter’s dearly beloved books, and so 
picked the sentence to pieces, and so gloated over the 
way it had originally been built up, that never again 
would it convey glamorous make-believe. 

Out at camp it was no better. The studies lasted 
through the mornings, and were corrected and explained 
immediately after mess before his father rushed back 
to the office. He would sit in the cramped living room, 
at his father’s field desk which was stuffed with entic- 
ing official papers, and listen to what went on outside. 
He could see nothing from where he sat, the window 
being high up in the wall and his sense of duty keeping 
him at the desk. But the sounds that came in through the 
open window were the sounds he loved. Shouted orders, 
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and the tramp of feet. The growls which showed that a 
company was going through bayonet drill. The snapping 
of triggers and the creaking of equipment. The flat skirl 
of a whistle, and sometimes the wail of a siren that many 
officers now used in place of the old-time whistle. The 
cheerful talk of the columns returning from drill, which 
meant the near approach of mess call and the end of his 
captivity. 

His birthday interposed. He was ten, and in conse- 
quence of his advanced age his father presented him 
with a twenty-two-calibre rifle. But the rifle was a silly 
gesture, unless he should be given a chance to shoot it. In 
Little Rock, what was there to shoot ? The rifle leaned in 
a corner of Peter’s room at the Frederica—a fish out of 
water, as Peter felt himself to be. The fish jumped back 
into water when the rifle moved out to camp and took 
up its position in a corner of his father’s quarters. 

His father would take him down to the stream and set 
up tin cans for marks. The tin cans would resolve them- 
selves into helmets, and under each helmet was a hostile 
soldier creeping toward his position. ‘These hours were 
his compensation. 


* 


“Hunting for trouble again?” inquired Sergeant Beer 
resignedly. “‘Remember I’m supposed to be working for 
my country. You aren’t my country.” 

“Of course not,” replied Peter politely, because the 
sergeant major was a person of military authority. But 
he hastened his steps and got around the house and out 
of sight with no loss of time. 

Over beyond the trench system, a platoon was throw- 
ing hand grenades. They threw the bombs into a small 
trench twenty-five yards away from the firing point. One 
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half the platoon sat watching the other half throwing at 
the target under direction of an English sergeant. 

“Can I throw one, please?” he begged. 

After all, the National Army soldiers were very like 
the regulars—when they were off in the open and no ofh- 
cers in brand-new uniforms were within hearing. They 
handed over the grenade. They handed out a line of in- 
struction, but he did not trouble to listen. He remem- 
bered, at this moment, that they were in fact the Na- 
tional Army and new to the army game, while he was 
the son of a regular officer. He had been born in the 
midst of this thing that they were so laboriously learn- 
ing. He took the grenade with all the confidence in the 
world. It was heavy—much heavier than he had thought 
it was when he had watched the men throwing them. 
He swung his arm back and forward, and the grenade 
flew out of his hand. It went straight for the trench. He 
was fascinated by its flight; he could almost count the 
little ridges on it as it lazily turned in the air. The thing 
plopped into the trench and raised a small cloud of dust. 

“Blime,” said the English sergeant, “‘why ’e put it in. 
"Ere, try another.” 

He had conquered the earth. He hurled the second 
grenade with a great air, but his pride in his rising in- 
stinct befogged his mind and he did not look at his ob- 
jective; for had he not landed the first throw with ease? 
The grenade took several twisted paths through the air 
and landed not more than an inch from a soldier who re- 
clined on the ground taking no interest in the proceed- 
ings. 

Very contrite, he ran over to the soldier, who was 
looking at the grenade as if it might take another turn 
any minute and go off. “You ain’t hurt, are you?” he 
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asked anxiously. The platoon roared with laughter and 
slapped Peter on the back. 

‘“That’s tha only time anybody’s been able to wake 
him up. Ya done the impossible,” said one. 

“Heh, that’s quite amusing, you know,” said another, 
who had somehow got his Q. M. uniform to fit. 

“Atta kid! You sure slipped him a surprise, all right, 
all right, all right,’”’ said a third, a man who must have 
been hit on the nose with a flatiron. 

“Jeez, guy, I never seen nothin’ like it, an’ I seen lotsa 
things,’ remarked a man who was about seven feet tall 
and who had hands like large hams. 

“Oh, say—” Peter was still gasping to the soldier who 
had so nearly got hit—“‘it was an accident—really it was. 
An’ ['m awful sorry, an’ I'll be awful careful next time, I 
sure will.” 

The soldier looked up at him from where he still lay 
on the ground. His eyes were filmy. He shook his finger 
in the air, near to Peter’s nose. “If I’d ’a’ thought it 
warn’t ’n aksident I’d’a’ done somethin’, I would. If I’d 
’a’ thought it warn’t ’n aksident, I would ’a’ spanked ya, 
or else had somebody spank ya. Say—who are you, any- 
way, and how come you bustin’ in on us ?” 

“T’m Colonel Longman’s son,” said Peter. ‘‘An’ I’m 
awful sorry i‘ 

But the soldier had rolled over and composed his limbs 
for sleep. He said drowsily: ‘“The ol’ man, huh? Well, 
he oughta trained ya up to throw greenades where they 
belongs an’ not on toppa poor innicint privuts.” 

‘The hell you say!’ The voice had three chevrons in 
its rasp. “All right there, you ‘poor innicint privuts,’ fall 
in here.” 

The soldier on the ground groaned. ‘‘No chanct to 
rest durin’ of this cap’talists’ war,” he grumbled. 
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‘What sorter war?” demanded a truculent man with 
a washed-out face. 

‘War fer money, you fool,” said the weary man. 

‘War fer money the hell you say!” said the truculent 
one. ‘I’m a-fightin’ fer my country.”’ He stuck out his 
chest and hit himself upon it; and it sounded empty as if 
he had no lungs, possibly, and certainly no ribs. 

““Shucks!”” said the tired man. “I give up a good job 
w’en I wuz drafted. You didn’ have no job. Don’t you 
shoot off no more of that there morality.” 

“Jobs, huh ? Why——” 

“Shet up!” said the tired man. ‘The draft wuz the 
savin’ of half of us an’ the ruination of the other half. 
Shet up!” 

The man whose O. D. uniform fitted stood looking 
down on the disputative man who sought rest. “‘Some of 
you fellows don’t seem to see it,” he said. “It’s danger- 
ous, this draft. How about the youngsters who have the 
killer’s instinct but who might have gone straight if they 
had not had arms pushed into their hands—if they had 
not been taught to shoot—if they had not , 

“Smelt blood?” said the man who reclined. 

The fitted uniform looked surprised. ‘Precisely; but 
I didn’t expect you to see it.” 

‘‘Whut yer givin’ us?” said the weary man, bouncing 
to his feet. “Jes’ because yer a swell at home, don’t pull 
none of it on us; ’cause we don’ stand fer fancy ways.” 

Three Chevrons had stood at rest, listening. It oc- 
curred to Peter that a regular sergeant would have had 
the men in formation and marching back to barracks: 
it must be all of five minutes since he had given his order 
to fall in. But the sergeant now put in his imitation of 
the real thing. He said: “Hop, you bleary-eyed biscuit 
shooters’ sweethearts.” 
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The English sergeant said: “Come hon, ye bloody 
conscrip’s.”’ 

Peter marched back with the platoon. He felt home- 
sick. 


* 
School. Public school, in Little Rock—the Peabody 


School, diagonally across the street from the Frederica. 
He had to crane his neck, as, possibly with this psycho- 
logical end in view, the building was perched on an arti- 
ficial terrace much higher than the street level. The red 
brick crate-like structure blazed in the heat of September 
along the Arkansas River. 

Peter’s heart sank. The school seemed to lower over 
them; the people standing in line were being swallowed 
alive by its double doorway. His father urged him to 
do his duty, patted him on the back, and left him—alone, 
abandoned in Little Rock. 

“Lamp his father ?” said a boy near by. ‘‘He had ona 
uniform. Army. Hi yi! Army!” 

““What’s de army doin’, buttin’ in on us?” growled a 
big boy. ‘We don’ want no army buttin’ in on us.” 

Peter remembered what he had overheard his father 
say, ““This is the only decent school here, Annie, I’ve 
been told. And I’m not willing to send him away to 
boarding school, with my parting from him not so far 
off. Let’s keep the family together for as long as we can.” 

“That’s what I want to do,” his mother had said. 
“But they were so queer, when we went over to register 
him. They seemed to resent the extra children brought 
into the schools by the mobilization. I got the impres- 
sion, do you know, that they particularly resented the 
army sending its children to their public schools.” 
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all, we don’t pay tuxes in this state!” 

And here were these boys shrilling catcalls of ‘Hi yi! 
Army!’ Tears were very near the surface; he had to 
wink them back. He looked along the wide corridors for 
the number of the room to which he had been referred; 
and the numbers swam in a mist and wriggled with what 
seemed to be malignant joy at his misery. He opened 
the door of his room. The room had been full of a buzz- 
ing noise split with shrieks and giggles; and when he 
went in there was a silence while they stared at him. He 
sat and looked at nothing. He was the only pupil seated; 
the others knew each other. He wondered how it would 
feel to be a Little Rock citizen and a legitimate part of 
this. 

A man came in. He took his stand on the raised dais 
and surveyed the grade. His head looked like a battered 
tin box, and his features as though they had happened 
by accident. He spoke to them, with a stop between his 
words as if he addressed a group of idiots. 

“All. Right. Now. We’ll. Call. The. Roll. And. You. 
Will. Make. Out. A. List. Of. Books. To. Buy. And. 
That. Will. Be. All. Until. To-morrow.” 

The teacher of the grade stood behind him. She 
smiled crookedly at the children, and her face was kindly; 
but it was a long, bony face, and her kindness was at 
odds with the unmistakable fact that she was a familiar 
of Tin-box-head. 

The roll was called. The children answered ‘‘Pres- 
ent.’”’ Peter had never been to school. He went off into a 
day-dream of Camp Pike—wondering what Sergeant 
Wyndam was doing—wondering what Sergeant Beer 
would say to his sitting so quietly in a regular school- 
room—wondering ... 
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“Peter Longman.” 

‘Here, sir,” said Peter snappily. 

The tin box reddened. “‘Say ‘present’ when your name 
is called. We don’t want any army tricks here in Little 
Rock. I am thankful to say—” said Tin Box piously— 
“that Little Rock is self-supporting and self-reliant and 
does not have to truckle to the army. I am thankful to 
say—’” said Tin Box on a rising note of manly self- 
sufficiency—‘‘that if Little Rock were isolated from the 
entire world Little Rock would be able to go on as well 
as ever. Hem! Peter Longman.” 

Peter was hot with rage and cold with alarm. Every- 
body was looking at him. He wanted to look down at the 
desk, and he wanted to mutter his reply, and he changed 
his response to one word instead of two. “Here!” he 
said, leaving off the “sir.” 

“Tll attend to you presently, you!” said Tin Box 
ominously. The roll call over, he looked at Peter and 
said to the thin teacher who was smiling deprecatingly at 
the ceiling: “Keep an eye on him. If he does anything 
send him to me. I’ll attend to him.” He paused with his 
hand on the door knob. “This comes of throwing open 
our fair city to the riffraff that follows an army,” said the 
battered tin box. “‘Dismissed !” 

“Say, who’s that feller?’ asked Peter of a smallish 
boy, as they came in sight of the double door leading to 
freedom. 

“Gee, guy, he’s tha Principal! I tought he was gonna 
trow you out. An’ he licks kids.”’ 

Peter experienced a slight shiver up his back. But he 
swaggered past the boxy-headed man, who stood in the 
door and appeared to be checking off lost souls who had 
to-day entered his maw. 
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As a matter of principle, Peter continued to reply in 
the good old army way to his name in the roll call. The 
familiar who had stood behind the boxy-headed man, 
Miss Malindy, at first frowned upon this, but after a 
while she would smile crookedly and shake her head, and 
the ‘‘rat’’ over which her hair was stretched to appalling 
heights of pompadour fashion would shake, too, but out 
of time. 

But he was not sure that she had any sense. He said 
to her: ‘“‘Why can’t we go a little faster?” And she 
said: ‘‘Now, Peter, we only have to finish this book by 
the end of the school year, and that makes so many 
pages a day, and if we went faster on the days when you 
liked the lesson we’d get through before we’re sched- 
uled to finish the subject.”’ But it did not matter; for the 
subject was the history of the United States. To be exact, 
the subject was so called but it was actually the history 
of the state of Arkansas. It made him think of Arkansas 
as a section of a smeared map on which only this one 
section was coloured; Arkansas bounded on the north by 
mist, on the west by mist, on the south by mist, and on 
the east by mist. In the book on civics, the government 
of Arkansas took up the entire book. A thought oc- 
curred to him. 

“Say,” he said to one of his school fellows, ‘‘who we 
fighting this war with?” 

“De Choimans,” said the boy. ‘Don’t you know dat 
in de army?” 

“Well, where’s Germany ?” 

“De place de Choimans live,” said the boy trium- 
phantly. 

‘Well, where is it?” he persisted. 

_The boy scratched his head, and looked down at his 
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scuffed shoes, and looked up stupidly. ‘‘Aw,” he said, “‘it 
ain’t in my g’ography. W’at you givin’ us?” 

Colmbus must have discovered Arkansas. 

“Say, Pop,” he advanced, “‘Arkansaw seems to think 
it ain't a part of America. Is that what the Southern 
States thought about themselves when they went to war 
with us?” 

His father smiled; and his moustache crinkled, and 
the new gray streaks in it crinkled with the light brown 
and made it more variegated than Camp Pike had so 
far done. “Son, take my advice and don’t get yourself 
tangled up with that subject ! States’ Rights is not for the 
likes of us who do the fighting that comes out of it.” 

“Well, do any of the other states do this way?” 

“Now, listen to me,” said his father. “I was an army 
boy and I, too, went to school in public schools of dif- 
ferent states and studied all subjects from the angle of 
the state I happened to find myself in at the time. Each 
section of our great and glorious nation looks upon itself 
as the section. Don’t worry about it, for, after all, if we 
move around sufficiently you will have got the view- 
points of all the sections. You can then boil them down 
—and make up your mind that none of them are right,” 
he added, under his breath and smiling over some old re- 
bellion. 

Peter ate his dinner in a state of his own violent re- 
bellion. He was the national military caste. No civilian 
population could get away with resenting his presence. 
It was obligatory that something happen at the Pea- 
body School. 

They had voted for dinner in the Frederica dining 
room, as Colonel Longman must shortly leave for camp. 
Peter was annoyed at the attentions of the drummers’ 
wives who thronged around him and patted his head. 
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“He's such a sweet little boy,” the drummers’ wives said 
of him—and he knew it, for he had heard it in the lobby 
as he swaggered through. “He might be a little town 
boy, he’s so sweet and pretty.” He looked loftily around 
the dining room. A fat woman rested her pudgy hand on 
his hair as she passed to her table. ‘“You know, George,” 
she said to her husband, in a loud voice that cut through 
the air and reached the Longmans, “I’m so surprised to 
find army people so nice.”’ Peter was glad to see two 
army faces approaching—National Army, but nearer to 
his standard than the good-natured fat woman. 

Colonel Longman said to his wife: ‘“That pretty little 
bride scuttled by as if we had smallpox. What’s the mat- 
cone 

Mrs. Longman giggled delightedly. ‘‘She’s afraid to 
stop and speak to us because you’re with us. That’s one 
of the girls who have been taxi-ing me out to camp. She’s 
a dear little thing.” 

“Well?” said Colonel Longman. 

“Well, her husband just happens to be a corporal in 
your regiment!” said Mrs. Longman on a shriek of 
laughter. ““You’re knocking discipline into them at such 
arate Re 

‘Ah, yes; I recognize the youngster now. He’s a nice 
boy—son of a judge down.in Natchez, I believe; and a 
very good soldier. It speaks well for these boys, Annie, 
don’t you think, that they can knuckle down to discipline 
as they’re doing?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. ‘But what am I supposed to do 
in such a case? I see a lot of these little wives in the hotel. 
They’re darlings. And, when you’re not along, and their 
husbands are, we dine or lunch together in complete har- 
mony. But you scare them into a state of an equally com- 
plete mental confusion. What’s the answer 2?” 
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Pop could always find the good answer, Peter 
thought, as they stopped at the corporal’s table. Peter 
wished that he could so easily settle situations at the 
Peabody School. He would have to think it out. 

To have brains and not use them was a waste. With 
his military brain he formed a troop, howled at them 
if they broke discipline, finally staged a battle in which 
his company licked a band of big boys who were armed 
only with fists and the goslings. Peter strutted, a man 
among children. 

* 


The severe winter of 1917-1918 broke upon Little 
Rock of the natural-gas system of heating. Heavy snow 
covered the streets, and the citizens stared at it and had 
no idea what it meant to clear the sidewalks. So the side- 
walks became skating rinks. The street cars stopped 
running down the hill from the Frederica to Main Street 
because they were not sure their brakes would hold on 
icy tracks. 

The proprietor of the Frederica said to Mrs. Long- 
man: ‘‘I wonder if you army ladies would let me burn 
up those crates you’ve got stored in the basement?” 

“Burn up my crates?’ demanded Mrs. Longman. 
“What for?” 

The proprietor scratched his head. ‘Well, Mrs. 
Longman, you see it’s this way: that natural gas has 
given out.” 

“What of it?” said Mrs. Longman. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, “it’s this way, Mrs. 
Longman: I got to heat the hotel some way. I thought 
I'd get some coal—we got a little coal furnace for emer- 
gencies—but the coal supply is all bought up, all over 
town, so I can’t do that. And then I happened to let my 
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eye fall on those crates, and it seems to me, if you army 
ladies would let me burn ’em in that little furnace, we'd 
get some heat. The gas don’t often act this way.” 

“Certainly, so far as I’m concerned,” said Mrs. Long- 
man. “Anything to get thawed out. I can tell you right 
now that I never was so cold in Montana.” 

The crates gave out a timid approach to heat and 
lasted for the greater part of two days. And still the 
snow came down and stayed where it fell. When you slid 
along the sidewalks you found yourself on a level with 
the window sills. The Peabody School had coal, for this 
had been seen to by civic pride; and Peter and the other 
army children who attended its classes had the feeling 
that the town resented their deriving any benefit from 
this forethought on the part of the Board of Education. 

Mrs. Longman went down the slippery hill that had 
been a street, landed with a bump on Main Street, and 
ran a race with other ladies of forethought in a raid on 
the stores wherein could still be bought eiderdown com- 
forts and oil stoves. The stove made their two rooms and 
bath fairly warm, if you stuck around its radius. They 
slept well underneath the comforts. And they took out 
to camp a flannel dressing gown—the last one in the 
shops, and atrociously high priced ‘tas wool was going 
up”—for Colonel Longman. Mrs. Longman had cov- 
ered the dreadful cabbage roses of the comfort with 
khaki sateen—sitting on the floor at a hand sewing ma- 
chine, scrambling over the area of the comfort, quilting 
the sateen. “It’s just got to look nice,” she reminded 
Peter, bribing him to hold the comfort out straight while 
she ground the little wheel of the sewing machine. ‘“‘He 
shan’t have a thing out there that doesn’t look nice.” 

Electric lights were fitful, owing to the natural gas 
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and its eccentricities. “I never knew the gas to act like 
this before,” the harassed proprietor assured Mrs. 
Longman. But, pinned down by one of the drummers 
who said he wished to heaven he had stayed out on the 
road, the proprietor had to acknowledge that the gas 
had acted up on other occasions. 

“Why on earth doesn’t the city depend on coal?” de- 
manded Mrs. Longman, chafing her hands. The entire 
crowd, including the servants, were huddled in the base- 
ment, excited because the little furnace was burning 
boxes in which canned goods had been delivered to the 
kitchen. The wind made its way through the badly built 
foundations of the hotel, almost blowing out the candles 
with which they maintained a makeshift lighting system. 

“Well, now, Mrs. Longman,” said the proprietor, 
summoning up his civic pride, “‘I tell you truthfully that 
the gas don’t often do this way.” 

The blizzard made it so difficult to get down to the 
cafeteria for lunch—and the food, when you got there, 
was so apt to be short—that Peter and his mother were 
forced back on the drug store under the hotel. Stools at 
the soda-water counter were at a premium; and again a 
bread line formed—working from the lobby through the 
door of communication with the drug store, working it- 
self off as the stools were vacated. The drug-store clerk 
said: “‘Why don’t you get a sterno stove, Mrs. Long- 
man, an’ cook that kid,some nice hot lunch up in your 
bathroom?” 

“Tt isn’t allowed in the hotel,”’ she replied. 

“‘Shucks!”’ said the clerk. ““When the natural gas stops 
running in Little Rock, all rules take a running jump 
into the river!” 

Mrs. Longman walked boldly through the lobby with 
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the sterno stove, and, later on, with canned goods from 
Main Street. But she had never cooked, and Peter did 
not think much of the results of her efforts. It came down 
to a monotony of heated-over soup. The soup—or what 
was left of dinners in the Frederica dining room—re- 
duced him to a state of fractiousness that completed the 
downfall of Arkansas in his imagination. He was sure 
that for the rest of his life he would think of Little Rock 
as a scene of hibernating animals having their midwinter 
awakening for food, gobbling the food any which way, 
and dropping back to cold sleep. For at the cafeteria, 
and at Charlie’s Place when they could get so far, no 
one took off their wraps. They hunched over whatever 
they could find to eat, overcoat collars turned up and 
mufflers pulled around their ears, the women with furs 
clutched over their chests, hurried out stamping some 
circulation back into their feet, and climbed the glaciers 
to their burrows and turned in. It was hard work getting 
back up the hill to the Frederica, against a wind that 
swept down from the Dakota prairies gathering speed 
and cold as it came, to finally burst upon the city with a 
whining rush and play among the snow banks and around 
and into the houses. The wind zipped around corners, 
taking a malicious joy in catching a mortal unawares 
and blowing him in an opposite direction to the one at 
which he aimed. 

The Peabody School perched forlornly on its ramp 
above the street, and the wind performed solemn ga- 
vottes among the snow banks and blew little wisps of the 
snow from the roof which, descending, met the dancing 
snow on the ground. It was almost a human wind, whis- 
tling defiance at the army with the voice of Little Rock. 


* 
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School closed until more coal should come into the 
town. It was warmer out at camp for the government— 
cursed out on many counts—still got coal. Peter went to 
spend a few days with his father. 

The woods behind the quarters were bare, and the 
gaunt branches of the trees sang a mournful tune. The 
stream was frozen over, and all that could be heard 
of its cheerful monologue was a bubbling grumble under 
the ice. The huge maneuvre plain had lost its gray, dusty 
look and showed an alternating patchiness of the black 
of frozen earth and the white of windblown snow. The 
trench system was more than ever like the work of a 
blind embroiderer, with its aimless wandering slots in 
the ground showing up black and gaping and the snow 
piled on the brinks and accentuating the piling-up of 
the earthen parapet beneath. 

Peter marched up the trench of the salient which pene- 
trated the wood. It was finished, now. The trenches 
deep, with fire steps, and at intervals the little snow- 
covered mounds forming the roofs of dugouts and 
machine-gun forts. 

He went into the most advanced of the machine-gun 
forts. The air in the nest was cold, but it was a cold that 
was dead. The air outside had body in it, but in this 
place it was dead and smelled of the dead. Snow had 
drifted in through the embrasures and had powdered the 
floor and the gun platforms. The place might have been 
a temple of a dead and gone people, whose perishable 
statues of gods had disintegrated and strewn the floor 
with their dust. He looked back and down at his foot- 
steps. They were clearly outlined on the whitish floor, 
with wet welling up in them and forming little pools of 


shining black in the dull black tracks. 
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He walked out and looked back through the door. 
Everything a speckled white except those footsteps on 
the floor, and a dank wet air with a smell of fungi puffed 
out at him. 

He marched back and out of the salient. It was de- 
pressing among trees which moaned instead of rustling. 
Nothing seemed alive; for the trees were dead, and the 
trenches, even though they were finished, looked aban- 
doned and sunken in, like the fortifications around a 
city that had been besieged fifty years before. Across 
the plain marched a column of infantry in long dun 
overcoats and winter caps with the flaps turned down. 
He trudged back across the field to his father’s quarters. 
Here, too, there was the depression of emptiness. The 
oficers were away at headquarters and the mess atten- 
dants were in their barracks. He could not stay here. 

But, wandering disconsolately away, he found the 
Y. M.C. A. hut. Here was light and heat and people. It 
made him forget that the dead trench system was so near. 


* 
Camp Pike had little to offer him. Outdoor drill had 


ceased and the time was taken up with lectures on all 
things that the soldiers must learn. Interlarded with 
these prime requisites of being good soldiers for this 
their country’s time of need, all sorts of outsiders came 
in the evenings and variously amused the men. Peter 
asked his father who the tall man with the completely 
hairless head might be. The hairless man was not in 
uniform. 

“That fellow gave a corking good lecture last night,” 
said his father. ‘I was sorry I hadn’t kept you up for 
it. He’s Jack Rose, and he was one of the gunmen in the 
Rosenthal murder in New York.” 
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“Oo-o-0!”? said Peter on an indrawn breath. He 
looked after Jack Rose with great veneration. “Is he 
a sort of ‘bad man,’ Pop ?” 

“Not now,”’ said his father. 

“What did he tell the soldiers to do?” 

Colonel Longman laughed, looking down at Peter 
taking great steps in order to keep up. “He told them 
what not to do,” he said. 

“Well, then—who else are going to give lectures?” 
asked Peter with interest. Previously, the lectures had 
not struck him as a military way to pass the time. 

““Oh—all sorts,” said his father. ‘Singers will sing 
for them, and actors will act for them, and dancers will 
dance for them, and i 

Peter jumped up and down. ‘“‘Well, did you know what 
Muvwver did?” he demanded. ‘“They came around, in 
town, with pieces of paper for the c’vilians to put down 
what they’d do for their country, and Muwver said she 
didn’t seem to be able to knit very well ’cause two socks 
never came out the same size, an’ her sweaters took so 
long the war ’u’d be over, an’ that muffler she finished 
was bout nine yards long ’cause it didn’t stay tightened 
up in the stitches, an’ she said she'd better put herself 
down to teach the soldiers how to dance ’cause she 
taught General Pershing the new steps an’ ——” 

Colonel Longman’s eyes narrowed. Peter knew what 
that meant: his mother would not teach the soldiers 
the newest dance steps for the good of her country. And, 
anyway, he did not believe that teaching the men new 
steps would help along on the scientific extinction of an- 
other race that was trying, equally scientifically, to ex- 
tinguish us. 


* 
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‘‘What are you doing in town these days?” asked his 
father sternly, glaring at his mother, who had come out 
visiting. 

His mother giggled. ‘‘We’re collecting books to be 
sent to the dear boys at camp. All the older novels 
whose purity won’t offend our brave defenders.” She 
giggled again. 

“You know, it’s been the worst job; all the magazines 
these people found in their attics, even as old as Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, have appeared to help the ‘boys’ while 
away their time. I believe that the good citizens of this 
village have just unloaded everything in a sort of gen- 
eral house cleaning.” 

‘““HHumph!” he grunted. ‘“‘We’re burning the trash as 
fast as it comes down on us—most of it. Even a soldier 
—” he said with great bitterness—‘‘wants the whole of 
a magazine, not what’s left after the front and back 
pages are snagged off.” 

“You'd better be learning to smile over it,’’ she 
cautioned him. “‘For the town is getting up benefits at the 
theatre, a benefit for each regiment out at camp, and your 
turn will be coming.” His mother had a way of talking 
as if she was rising on her toes; and she did rise—to a 
high, rather hysterical laugh. 

It came—the turn of the Three-forty-seventh In- 
fantry. Colonel Longman was given a box and sat in 
state with his wife and son; and the house filled with the 
men of the regiment and a few civilians. Everyone 
laughed kindly at what was done for their amusement, 
and Peter winked over the rail of the box at what sol- 
diers he knew, and they winked back at him, and every- 
thing was merry and friendly. And then a stout man came 
out on the stage and in a nice voice sang the new song, 
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“There’s a Long, Long Trail A-winding,” and Peter’s 
mother began shamelessly to cry her eyes out. 


* 


Little Rock was rising to patriotism. Tremendous 
cheering broke out in the street, and Peter ran from 
breakfast to see what was happening. Past the Frederica 
marched squad after squad of boys who had enlisted in 
the navy and were on their way to the station to entrain 
for some port in the East. The drummers’ wives and the 
old maids and widows who lived at the Frederica were 
banked up on the sidewalk screaming and waving their 
handkerchiefs. “‘Isn’t it lovely ?”’ they asked each other. 
“‘O-o-h! Look at that blond one, six rows from the front: 
isn’t he the sweetest thing you ever saw?” yowled the 
girls who had come from the side streets. The girls 
broke out of their mass formation and ran into the 
street, pressing as close to the marching men as they 
could manage for the competition. 

At lunch time, in the drug store, Peter heard what had 
taken place at the railway station. The wife of a Na- 
tional Army officer said to the officer’s mother: “It was 
the most revolting sight I ever saw, the way those Little 
Rock girls acted. I happened to be down town and I 
thought I’d turn in and cheer those men; but when I saw 
the way the women were going on over them I turned 
around and came back here. I never in my life ” The 
lady seemed to have lost her breath. 

The National Army officer’s mother sniffed and 
turned her high-bridged nose up, and sipped at her hot 
chocolate as if she spurned the now melting snows of 
Little Rock from her feet. ‘“What do these inland peo- 
ple know about the navy?” she asked to be told. “I have 
seen no rush on Camp Pike.” 
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Clamour broke out in the drug store. “It’s just be- 
cause they have got the army in their midst and they 
never before saw a sailor!” “It’s because they haven't 
a particle of patriotism in their hearts, and they just 
want to be unusual!” 

“Hum!” thought Peter, gouging huge spoonfuls of 
his nut sundae and cramming them into his throat. 
“More of this loyal spirit Pop was talking about.” 

The ladies went on: ‘‘Giving those strange men their 
names and addresses!’ “Oh! You don’t mean they did 
that?” “Certainly they did it! They shoved papers, on 
which they had scribbled their names and addresses, into 
those men’s hands!” ‘‘What’s the idea of that, in the 
name of goodness ?” ‘‘Oh, don’t you realize, dear ? They 
think those men will write to them!” 

The lady with the high-bridged nose said: “I haven’t 
a doubt but that they do in many cases.” 

The blonde bride said: ‘‘Well, I did hear one of them 
say something about a friend of hers who had slipped 
her name and address to a boy who was going to the 
front, and the man wrote to her, and they got engaged, 
and + 

“How disgusting!’ “How shocking!” “How per- 
fectly abandoned!” 

“And boxes of food! You'd think they never heard of 
the war, the creatures—but thought it was a sort of 
picnic.” 

““Oh—” said the bride— ‘“‘they put their names in- 
side the boxes of food, and inside the socks they had 
knitted, and on the neck bands of the sweaters, and— 
oh, well, wherever they could pin a slip of paper.” 

“Good heavens!” said the ladies’ chorus. “Navy, 
too!” 

Peter wondered if this pinning of slips of paper inside 
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hand-knit socks was more of the attitude of the Little 
Rockians to the army. 


* 


Spring brought with it a sun that would have been 
welcomed with open arms if it had not—it might have 
been maliciously, the effect was so disastrous—melted 
the snow banks which had become a part of the scenery. 
The snow slid from the roofs on which it had been com- 
fortably reposing all winter and deluged the casual 
passerby with cold masses of liquid insult. The old in- 
habitants grumbled as they sloshed around in rubber 
boots; but the shoe stores flourished because they had 
sold off their stock of rubbers. The army, used to slosh- 
ing in boots, grinned and accepted the conditions as no 
worse than others they had encountered. 

House walls began to leak, the drainage system ran 
over, and the streets were a foot deep in dirty, glutinous 
slush. But the discomfort had sufficiently watered the 
trees, and what bulbs had been planted iw the autumn, 
and eventually Little Rock turned so pretty, and so 
embowered in flower gardens and bright green lawns 
and awning-shaded verandas, that the hardened hearts 
of her invited and then forgotten visitors thawed with 
the snow. 

To add the finishing touch to this renaissance, the Pea- 
body School was the one school visited by the epidemic 
of diphtheria, Miss Malindy was discovered to be a car- 
rier, and the grades were dismissed for the rest of the 
term. The only attendant horror was the vaccination of 
all children in Miss Malindy’s grade; but Peter, having 
weathered the worse because more long drawn out army 
_ epidemic of vaccinations for all the visitations of God, 
gave only one or two short yelps and stood for it. What 
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was this puncture in the spine except a continuation of 
punctures in the arm? He was saturated with inocula- 
tions for paratyphoid, was now healing on the leg for 
smallpox, and had been speculating, anyway, on what 
next the army surgeons could think up. 

The natural gas flowed in a way that heartened the 
Little Rockians mightily. Once more their self-boosting 
sounded on the breeze. But Peter escaped to camp and 
soldier talk. By now, camp had amalgamated into a unit 
that solidly opposed the town. Within its own confines 
it might say what it pleased about the radical differences 
between the regular army and the National Army, it 
might stress the relative virtue of enlisting and being 
drafted; but it had got down to an understanding and 
fought no more than the barracks fought in times of 
peace. Social activity among the men boiled down to 
the selection of regimental marching tunes. The Na- 
tional Army did not take kindly to the old army tunes. 
The regulars had always marched out of garrison to 
“The Girl I Leave Behind Me” and marched in to 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” These quick- 
steps were old stuff, the National Army said. They 
looked over the new songs and competed for first choice. 
Peter was glad when the Three Hundred and Forty- 
seventh chose Cohan’s rollicking ““We Won’t Come 
Home Till It’s Over Over There.” The bandmaster, he 
of the Gruenwaldt’s orchestra in New Orleans, inclined 
to the “Long, Long Trail.’ But Peter’s mother said her 
heart would break if she had to stand by and hear that 
tune when they marched away. 

‘“We won't be ‘marching away,” honey,” said Colonel 
Longman. “You've still got the Philippines in your head. 
We'll be ‘entraining for Somewhere in France.’ ” 

But she said that it made no difference, and began to 
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cry. She had taken to crying, of late, and Peter was 
deeply ashamed of her. 

“You know Pop won’t like it if you act silly!’ he said 
sternly. “You never used to do this way.” 

She dried her eyes. ‘‘He won’t see me act this way 
this time—when the time really comes,” she said. “Tl 
get myself in hand; I always do.” 

“Shucks!”’ said Peter to himself. But he did not say 
it aloud; it might make her cry again. 


* 


Out at Camp Pike the ground had yet to collect the 
dust of summer and the trees were still green; the houses 
were blackened by the recent snow, but gray had not yet 
darkened the yellow of the walls or lightened the tone 
of the streaks of moisture. 

His father’s regiment was building a model of a trench 
system. Every part of the thing was in scale and per- 
fectly copied in miniature—little dugouts and machine- 
gun nests, barbed-wire entanglements and a ruined vil- 
lage. Peter spent hours admiring the details, but Ser- 
geant Wyndham, who accompanied him, was scornful. 

“These guys,” pronounced Sergeant Wyndam, 
“oughtenta waste their time this here way. It’s a good 
thing to show these here visitors what a trench looks 
like, but these soljers oughta be buildin’ real trenches 
instead o’ foolin’ ’roun’ like a bunch o’ m’litia. All this 
cheerin’ whenever somethin’ happens—that shows ’em 
up! They ain’t the real thing.” The sergeant sighed hope- 
lessly. 

‘‘Aw, now—Pop says they’re pretty good.” 

‘“That’s ta keep up their morale—which, Kid Whitey, 
is one o’ these here newfangled words the draft brought 
down onus. We uster say ‘put the guts inta ’em’—which 
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is a more proper way fer a man ta speak. Ve uster say 
‘put the hair on their chests’—which is sayin’, make men 
o’ the bastards. Your ol’ man’as gotta let em down easy, 
of course,”’ he conceded. ‘“‘Yep,” he went on with another 
sigh, ‘‘when J ‘listed there wasn’ nothin’ o’ this sort 
goin’ on. We did ous job, an’ Congress didn’ do their 
job; which is ta say, Congress c’n be depended on ta 
get ’xcited thinkin’ we’re makin’ the country imp-er-ial- 
istic, an’ then it goes an’ cuts down ’propriations. Con- 
gress—’’ summed up the sergeant impressively— ‘‘Con- 
gress is, an’ always has been, a lot o’ dirty bastards what 
draws down a easy livin’ cuttin’ down on our livin’ that 
we earns by the sweat of our brow.” He broke off to 
glare suspiciously at a drove of corpulent civilians who 
were looking over the trench model. 

A man whose waistcoat looked as though it was accus- 
tomed to having only the best of gravy spilled onit asked 
the sergeant to explain just what ‘‘this hum—ha—ho 
arrangement might be ?”’ 

Sergeant Wyndam pompously waved at the salient 
points of the system. He explained what he knew and 
supplied what he did not know. He stood back, then, 
and contemplated the effect upon men who had not been 
born free and equal. 

He of the waistcoat said: ““Hum—ha,” and pulled a 
large wallet from his pocket. With fat fingers he ex- 
tracted a bill, waved it toward the sergeant, made to 
drop it in the sergeant’s hand. 

‘Move on, brother, with that stuff,’ said Sergeant 
Wyndam. His face had turned a flaming red. Peter 
thought to himself: ‘“The civilian is going to be wal- 
loped.” But the sergeant took it out in yelling: “The 
gov’mint s’ports me, an’ the little ol’ U. S. don’t need 
none of your help on that job. Why—why,” he got into 
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his peroration, “‘it’s guys like you what makes the wil’ cat 
wild! Get the hell outta my sight ’fore I pop you one!” 

The civilian got the hell out. At a rapid trot, his waist- 
coat led the herd. 

Sergeant Wyndam scratched his head until his cam- 
paign hat canted to one side. “Kid Whitey, I re’lize I 
may get busted fer this. He’s one o’ them beef kings what 
sells us rotten beef an’ so scoops up tons 0’ money. He’s 
what you might call in-flu-en-ti-al. If you see the kernel 
before that fat c’vilian gets ter ’im put in a word and 
tell how that I acted under what might be called provo- 
ca-tion. Might better be that you scoot now, Kid Whitey, 
an’ reach your dad ’fore that—that—cuss can make it. 
I’m just suggestin’, mind you, Kid Whitey.” 

Peter gained on the drove of civilians who were rais- 
ing as much dust as if they were a drove of porkers, 
passed them, and made for his father’s office. 

On his way out he came in opposition to the waist- 
coat, held his own on the steps, said loudly to the air: 
“Huh! Thinks he can tip the regulars, does he?” and 
took the dust. 

* 


“Tt’s all right,” he reported to Sergeant Wyndam. He 
had been invited to mess “‘to see how these here new- 
fangled soljers eats.” “It’s all right. Pop laughed.” 

Sergeant Wyndam smiled kindly. “O’ course,” he 
said complacently. “I knowed he would. It’s we reg’lars 
*gainst the draft these days.” 

Peter corrected him. ‘‘That civilian wasn’t a drafted 
man.” 

The sergeant said, even more complacently: ‘Well, 
wasn’t it always we reg’lars ’gainst the rest o’ the coun- 
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“Pop says they’re all right.” 

“That’s bluff,” said Sergeant Wyndam. “He’s gotta 
bluff, bein’ as he’s in command. Not that you better tell 
’im I said so,” he added cautiously. 

Sergeant Wyndam sat at the head of the table and 
spread the light of his example on the just and on the 
unjust. He whispered in Peter’s ear: “I dunno what ta 
make ’f ’em. D’you ever see the like?” 

The tired man pulled his eyes in Peter’s direction, al- 
most looked at him, and gave it up as too much to expect 
of aslave to military foolishness. He managed to articu- 
late: “Ef it ain’t th’ anarchis’. Throwin’ bombs ter- 
day?” 

The man with the washed-out face said—so viciously 
that his features almost came into existence: “Close yer 
trap! Yer a anerkis’ yerself |!” 

“‘Looket!”’ said the tired man. “I’d rather be what J 
am than whut you is.” | 

‘What is he?” whispered Peter to the sergeant. 

The sergeant sniffed loftily. “Kid Whitey, don’t waste 
yer energy on what these birds is, fer it ain’t int’restin’ 
ter take a peep in cesspools. Yer know—”’ he growled, 
dropping his voice another octave—“I hear on good 
author-i-ty that the draft grabbed up all kinds of vermin, 
even ter ex-jail birds which never before did we allow 
ter darken the doors of barricks. I don’t take no int’rest 
in where they got borned, an’ my advice ter you is— 
do likewise.” 

“Well, don’t you like to hear what they say?” 

“No,” said the sergeant. “They ain’t got nothin’ ter 
say. How could they? They is ignorant o’ the first thing 
’bout how to be a soljer. No, Kid Whitey, my advice ter 
ae is—don’t waste yer time which yer might better em- 
ploy.’ 
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The tired man was talking to no one in particular. 
For a man who was chronically fatigued, he wasted 
much vital force‘on his voice. “I needs a new too’ brush,” 
he was: saying, “‘an’ I can’t even go hout an’ buy one. I 
gotta get a little piece o’ paper wit’ “Tooth brush, pro- 
phylactic, adult, hard, one’ on it. Now, I arsks yer, did 
yer ever?” 

“I am now tree veeks in dis army and IJ hav not yet 
heard mine own name.” 

“Jeez,” yelped the man with the hamlike fists, ‘dis 
iss good stuff fer me. I never bin outa Chi b’fore. Yeh, 
dis iss good stuff fer me.” 

“T fought in near ev’ry town in dis United States, an’ 
I know where I bin,”’ sneered broken nose. 

“Ts ’at so? I bin—”’ started washed-out face—“T 
bin——” 

“Tn every box car in de country. Yer a hobo. Dis cap’- 
talis’ war’ll be good fer yer.” 

“T hadda good job onct, and now look at me!”’ 

“They don’t know what the hell it’s all about yet, and. 
I very much doubt if they ever will.”’ The voice in Peter’s 
ear came from out a fitted uniform. “But it’s very amus- 
ing, what?” 

Among the men whose uniforms did not fit was one 
whose collar was too big for him. He had a soft voice. 
He said now: “I object to war on principle. It’s wicked 
and stupid, this businesslike killing.” 

“And intelligence ?”’ demanded a gruff fellow. ““Who 
mentioned intelligence? Does it take intelligence of a 
high order to run an abattoir?” 

“Yah!” snarled angry voices. ‘“Who said that?” 

“Yer a conscientious objector, is yer ?”’ 

“‘Dere was two uv dem, wasn’t it ? Kill dem!” 
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“Yeh! Kill ’em! We don’t want no bums like dat in 
dis comp’ ny!” 

Sergeant Wyndam bellowed: “Shet up! You men 
don’t take over no discipline in my comp’ny. Ill attend 
to the guys. An’ it’ll be when ya ain’t around. An’ ef 
any o’ you soljers pull anythin’ here now, I’ll see thet ya 
enjoy ya mess in tha cook house.” He stared majestically 
down the table. He held a silence that made Peter very 
proud. It was hard to remember that once upon a time 
Sergeant Wyndam had been company clerk and had 
had a tapeworm and been abused by the cook. When he 
turned the blaze of his regard upon the two conscientious 
objectors Peter believed that it must sear their vitals. 
“An’ if I hear anythin’ else outa you—” said Sergeant 
Wyndam with the voice of God—‘“‘we’ll see if ya got any 
con-shee-en-shus objecshuns ta peelin’ pertaters for the 
res’ o’ the war.” 


* 


“Got them birds that time,” Sergeant Wyndam 
chuckled to Peter. ‘““They ain’t got no kick comin’, fer 
peelin’ pertaters is peaceful work. Fac’ is,” he continued 
ponderously, “‘I sh’d enjoy to cut the ears offen guys like 
that. But they'll wind up in the pen at Leavenworth. I 
hear that they hadda build a pen o’ barb’ wire fer real 
soljers what ain’t con-shee-en-shus objectors but ’re jes’ 
men in fer things with no smut on ’em—in fer such as 
murder—fer tha men would ’a’ killed the con-shee-en- 
shus objectors if they could’a’ got hold of ’em. Men—”’ 
expounded the sergeant—“respectable men won’t stand 
fer them snivellers bein’ in reach o’ their han’s.” 

Sergeant Wyndam finished this remark in a prophetic 
tone and wagged his head at Peter, who stood in front of 
him completely respectful. 
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“These men in the National Army,” said Peter, look- 
ing doubtfully at some of them, “they do want to fight, 
don’t they?” 

Sergeant Wyndam growled ominously. ‘‘They betta! 
In my comp’ny we all fights like men, er else we fights 
them as won’t fight. I mean—” he corrected himself— 
“bein’ the top sergeant alters whut J c’n do. But I c’n 
shut my eyes to them as do it. An’ ef I sh’d see a passel 
er the boys a-beatin’ the con-shee-en-shus objectors up, I 
sh’d not see ’em, bein’ a man o’ war an’ havin’ no mortal 
use fer them as ain’t.”’ 

Peter walked with Sergeant Wyndam, across the com- 
pany street and toward the colonel’s office. He kept 
looking askance at the sergeant, trying to see him as the 
company clerk who had been one of his intimate friends. 
And the sergeant, on his own part, was turning the clock 
back, for he said sentimentally: 

“Ya know whut it is? I gets homesick. O’ course, I 
ain’t denyin’ that it’s pretty good to be a top sergeant, 
an’ in that way this draft did us a good turn, Kid Whitey. 
But—well, sometimes I think o’ that cookin’ down in 
San Anton’, an’ I feels a gnawin’ to my stummick. Kid 
Whitey, do you remember tha plum duff that cook uster 
cook ?” 

As Sergeant Wyndam went on with his reminiscences, 
Peter thought that he himself had changed almost as 
much since the Washington days as the sergeant had 
since his elevation. This change was startling, and 
equally startling was his awakening from a dream of war 
as it was not. He began to see that war was different 
from war as he had played it on the nursery floor with 
Juan Naon. He and Juan had arbitrarily moved and 
manceuvred their toy soldiers; but it was war itself that, 
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once it had started, inexorably controlled the lives of its 
puppets. 

But over his new clarity of vision swept bewilderment. 
These soldiers with whom he talked were not puppets. 
But war treated them as though they were. 

He gave it up. He could not make it out. Perhaps he 
was too young to understand. 


* 


The division was putting the last touches on their 
training. The air was full of rumours. ‘‘We are going 
abroad.” “We are not going abroad.” “‘We are slated 
for Norway to make a descent on the German coast.” 
“We are to be sent to Central Africa to clean up the 
German forces there who have licked the Allies to 
nothing.” “We shall stay here and guard munition fac- 
tories.” The rumourists had got their information from 
the President himself—through men they knew in 
Washington, they said in every case. But when pushed 
to the wall, they might admit that this omniscient friend 
was one of the garage men in charge of washing the 
White House cars. 

But the fact remained that the liaison troops had al- 
ready gone over to procure billets for the division. 

The order came to mark the box lockers with the 
black triangle inclosing the letters A. E. F. The paint 
was scarcely dry when his unit of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces got their orders to pack; they were to 
be ready‘to move at a moment’s notice. It sounded inde- 
finite; but there were their liaison troops, already 
‘‘somewhere in France.” The trains filled with men pour- 
ing into Little Rock from the camp. They had to ex- 
plain to their families that within a day or two the 
railroads would close down on private travel in order 
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that troop trains could be railroaded through to Eastern 
ports of embarkation. It would be advisable for the 
families to scatter at once, unless they wished to stay in 
Little Rock and get caught in the mill of the new division 
that would be immediately drafted to Camp Pike. 

The little brides rushed past the door of the Long- 
man suite at the Frederica. ‘““They’ve come!” they 
gasped. ‘‘Oh, do you suppose it’s to say good-bye?” The 
stumbling sound of their feet went on down the corridor 
to meet the elevator. 

Peter said to his mother: “I wonder why Pop don’t 
come?” He felt like crying. 

His mother muttered: “‘He’s an officer, honey. He’s 
always the last one to get away and see his family. But 
he’ll make it. Don’t you be scared.” But she was scared, 
herself. Her face was white. ‘“You won’t tell on me if I 
cry a little bit before he comes ?”’ she asked Peter. 

For her weeping ceased when Colonel Longman came 
inte the room. She smiled at him. “I expect you’ve got 
your orders ?”’ she said. ‘‘Peter and I are all packed up.” 

He kissed them absent-mindedly. “I had to stop at the 
bank and see if I could borrow some money, Annie. 
You and the kid must get off to-morrow.” 

Her hands began to shake. ‘But why? We can’t go 
a day sooner than you. We can’t cut ourselves out of that 
much of you. You know that, don’t you?” 

The railroads were to call in all rolling stock for the 
movement of troops, he said, and to-morrow was the 
last day on which private parties could travel until the 
division had reached the Atlantic seaboard. “I got the 
money,” he said, ‘‘and bought your tickets on the way up 
here. You’d better go straight to New York, to your 
mother. We'll probably sail from Hoboken, and you and 
the kid can run oyer to see me. We’ll be pulling out day 
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after to-morrow. It’s the only thing to do, if you’re to get 
near enough for a last sight of me.” 

“Of course,” she said quietly. ‘“Well—we can get off 
to-morrow.” 

There followed the inevitable going over of accounts, 
the protracted planning of expenses, that is a part of 
all army crises. Peter sat through it because he wanted 
every sight of his father that he could pack away in his 
head. He kept his eyes on his father; and he noticed that 
his mother’s eyes were fixed in the same direction. 

His father said: ‘“The same bright thought occurred 
to everybody, evidently. I got the last section in the train. 
Those coming after me had to buy tickets only, and their 
families will have to stand up, or sit on their suitcases 
in the aisles, as far as St. Louis at any rate. When you 
reach St. Louis you’ll have to shift for yourselves, for I 
could get no definite information as to what trains will 
be running out. But you can get to New York some way.” 

She said: “T’ll manage it.” 


* 


The street outside the station was filled with a crowd 
of citizens who had come to see the parting of the 
division and their families. It was a silent crowd which 
chewed steadily on nothing and nudged each other in the 
fashion of small towners. The crowd’s mouths and eyes 
were open, gazing at the departure. The poorer people 
stood in the street, the well-to-do sat in their cars; but 
the expression on the faces was the same. 

The platforms were jammed with men about to get 
off the train and wives striving to hold them back for one 
more word. The Longmans managed to reach a vacant 
square yard inside the coach. The porters were running 
up and down looking at Pullman tickets and saying hope- 
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lessly: “‘Ain’t ’nuff berths fo’ dis heah crowd, nohow. 
Spec’ yo’-all bettah set down on yo’ suitcases an’ mek 
yo’selfs comfortubble, ’case I cain’ do nothin’.”” Mrs. 
Longman said: “If we’re awfully uncomfortable, honey, 
it will take our minds off it. Don’t worry about us.” And 
Peter felt that, as everyone else was crying, he and his 
mother should show them how the regulars took a part- 
ing. The regulars were used to this. He braced himself, 
and blinked, and was all right—until the train should 
pull out. He stole a look at his mother and realized that 
she would be all right until the train should pull out. 

After he had kissed his wife, Colonel Longman took 
his son’s hand as if Peter were a grown man. Peter’s 
heart swelled. 

“Son,” said his father gravely, “I’m leaving you 
here to take my place—in charge of your mother. You 
know what I want you to be.” 

Peter choked, saluted, managed a feeble. “Yessir.” 

His mother put her hand tightly over her mouth. 
“Wait a minute! Just one minute!” she said huskily. 

His father left the train. 


WASHINGTON 


For the thousandth time during the trip down to Wash- 
ington from New York Peter asked his mother: ‘‘What’s 
all this mean, anyhow?” 

And for the thousandth time his mother replied: “I 
don’t know. It’s beyond me.” 

He stared out the window at the country which was 
beginning to take on a smug look with hundreds of little 
houses all alike in their neglect. 

Washington was near at hand. 


* 


Their bags had been deposited on the platform and 
a howling mob of porters were fighting to see who would 
carry them to a taxi. The porters were black and good- 
natured, and a welcome change from the high yellows 
of the Pennsylvania Station in New York. The fat red- 
cap who secured the prize said to Peter trotting beside 
him: ‘Dis am de day ob de nigger porter; yas suh! I 
shore am makin’ my libbin’ right along fust rate, dese 
heah trabbellin’ fighters an’ all jest er-pilin’ in on Wash- 
in’ton faster’n we kin take kere ub ’em. Yas suh!”’ 

Far away, at the other end of the narrow strip of 
concrete, Peter spied his father—one of many men in 
uniform. He tugged at his mother’s arm—pulling her 
along—trying, then, to keep up with her as she broke 
into a run. 

She was hanging shamelessly on his father’s neck—— 
not leaving much room for Peter. He was not going 
to kiss, anyway—not in a public place. He was ten years 
old and knew the behaviour proper to such an age. But 
he so far unbent as to jerk on his father’s hand and to 
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repeat in a high chant: ‘“Hey—Pop—what’s the mat- 
fetes 

His father’s ready smile for his son broke through a 
certain new tenseness of expression. “‘Why, nothing, son. 
My ‘Manchw’ was up on the day the division left Little 
Rock, and as I stepped on the train I got a telegram 
ordering me back to the General Staff.” 

Peter found time to remember that the bronze star 
superimposed with the General Staff emblem looked fa- 
miliar on his father’s collar. But he knew that in her 
heart his mother was shouting for joy, and that in his 
heart his father was saddened. It came to him. ‘‘Oh, 
Pop, then you won’t get to the fightin’ ?” 

“‘S-s-s-h!”” hissed his mother in his ear. She clapped 
her hand over his mouth and pushed until he was behind 
her and her action was hidden from his father. 

The baggage arranged on the taxi and the address 
given, the Longmans sat back and tried to cool off. But 
no air was set in motion by the rush of the Terminal 
taxi. It was Washington in July, and this lack of air was 
in reality the mingled smell of asphalt, Negroes, and 
flowering trees. The sun blazed down on the plaza that 
stretches in front of the Union Station and the post 
office, and brought to Peter’s mind the old coolness of the 
sand piles in Dupont Circle. But war showed itself 
around the vicinity of the plaza. On the open space that 
had formerly stretched from the fountains to the white 
marble Congressional and Senate office buildings there 
were now rows of hastily knocked together wooden 
structures of the type that he had seen in Camp Pike. 
But these structures were painted a dull and ugly gray, 
that had associated with khaki and so had muddied their 
complexion. Khaki coloured automobiles dashed up to 
and away from these buildings. And in and out of the 
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row of doors to the Union Station streamed a substitute 
mass of humanity; no longer the wilted women and frac- 
tious children, the harassed fathers of families, on their 
hot way to the country, but men in uniform and girls 
in olive drab, coquettishly cut, service clothes. “Hey!” 
he said to his father. ‘‘Looka those girls! Are they Girl 
Scouts, Pop?” 

His father laughed. ‘“‘This isn’t the Washington you 
knew, old fellow. Those girls are canteen workers, and 
every time troop trains go through they set up their re- 
freshment counters far down the track and feed the sol- 
diers. Not a bad idea,” he said to his wife. 

“Um-m-m,” she said meditatively. “I might do it, 
as I don’t seem to improve in knitting.” 

Colonel Longman frowned. ‘“‘You stick to your knit- 
ting—at home,” he ordered. 

Uniforms—more uniforms—most uniforms as they 
got to the Northwest district. A sprinkling of the uni- 
forms of our allies, but only enough to bring out the serv- 
iceability of this predominating olive-drab. So many of 
the sets of insignia worn by these strolling or hurrying 
men were those of the noncombatant branches—quarter- 
master, commissary, judge advocate, adjutant-general— 
that to glimpse a fighter in the American uniform was a 
startling rip in the canvas. Peter noticed something else. 
“Say, Pop, they’re so old!’ Ancient lieutenants and 
decrepit captains: “‘What they here for, Pop?” 

‘Dollar-a-year men,’ explained his father with the 
first twinkle of the day in his eye. ‘“They’re all sorts and 
all professions—lawyers, stock brokers, bankers—men 
who were thrown out by the doctors as physically unfit 
for duty at the front but who wanted to do their bit, as 
I believe it’s the fashion to say. They’re serving the 
government to the best of their ability—doing invalu- 
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able work in advisory capacities—and getting the sti- 
pend of a dollar a year. Interesting people among them, 
Annie,” he told his wife. ‘‘Also leading citizens, and 
all that.” 

It was amazing to see the white-haired captains with 
portly figures and speckless uniforms strutting down 
Connecticut Avenue. They worked hard, Peter’s father 
said. But they were enjoying it; they were getting that 
thrill which had been denied them in their younger years 
of desk slavery in cities. 

But prancing by these men who worked hard went 
younger men with single gold bars. Thousands of bars 
and thousands of shoulders, and all of them in the non- 
combatant branches. Peter’s mother gave a shriek of 
laughter. ‘Oh! See that man! There—strutting so 
proudly—in front of Demonet’s: see him? That’s the 
floorwalker at the place I used to get my clothes! For 
Heaven’s sake!” 

Peter gave his own shriek, but his was of a joyful re- 
lief. ‘“There’s the regulars!” he shouted above the 
groaning whine of the taxi. ‘““There’s real officers, 
Muvver!” 

Climbing up the hill to dinner; walking with the regu- 
lation thirty-inch step with which they drilled soldiers 
and with which they had themselves been drilled at West 
Point; no matter what their ages, with a swing and at 
the same time an erect stiffness that contrasted strangely 
with these temporary officers: there went the regulars 
—home to what shelters they could afford for their 
families. There was a difference in their uniforms, too. 
The new officers had had their uniforms cut by the best 
tailors only six months or so ago, possessed several, and 
could afford the exorbitant pressing bills of the new 
Washington. The regulars wore uniforms cut by the 
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same tailors in many cases; but, for some reason, the 
result lacked the dandy touch of these new men; their 
breeches were not so exaggerated, their blouses not so 
splaying at the skirt. They wore their Sam Browne belts, 
if any, at the natural waist line and not above it. 

“So we still live up in this part of town?” asked Mrs. 
Longman. “I mean—do all of us live up here?” 

“Can't afford it anywhere else,” said Colonel Long- 
man. ‘‘We’ve clubbed together, as it were—eating at 
cooperative messes where we can pay by the month when 
our pay vouchers come in. Two ladies run one of these 
messes at the Westmoreland. Remember the Westmore- 
land, on California Street? Just off Connecticut Ave- 
nue?” 

“Couldn’t we get the same house, in Eighteenth 
Street ?” 

He laughed at her. ‘“That house, honey, has gone up 
from eighty-five a month to somewhere around three 
hundred and fifty. Just as we left it, too. Not a touch 
of a paint brush; the marks of our book boxes around 
the walls; the nail holes in the papering where you would 
hang up those Whistler etchings. Forget it. I’m trying to 
forget it because I was so stupid as not to buy it in with 
our rent money.” 

“You haven’t told me,” she said, “why you branched 
off from the division and came here instead of to Ho- 
boken. I never was so surprised, so gl * She put her 
hand over her mouth, and looked at him out of the cor- 
ners of her eyes and rolled her eyes at Peter. 

“Just what I said,” he told her. “I was summoned 
back to the General Staff on the day my ‘Manchu’ ran 
out—two years from the day I was ordered away from 
Washington. So I came on here.” He stared at Dupont 
Circle that, under the gathering dusk, was spangled with 
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lights as if there had been no war and no discontent in 
the world. “I raised hell. But the Chief of Staff said he 
had need of me to go at a piece of work that I’d special- 
ized in before the war. He couldn’t risk breaking in new 
men, and he hadn’t time for it, anyway.” 

She said, hesitatingly : “Any chance of your still going 
over?” 

He shrugged. ‘General March says I’m to go to 
Archangel with other Staff men, at the end of the sum- 
mer. But I’d have preferred going in command of the 
regiment I had had such a devil of a time training.”’ He 
began to laugh—fairly. “I must tell you, though, that 
it’s just been given out that the Eighty-seventh Division 
is to be used as replacement troops.” 

She clapped her hands. ‘“There!” she said brightly. 
“You'd have died! Imagine you as replacement!” The 
last of her withdrawing of her spirit left her; she once 
more showed the fact of her joy that he was not on his 
way to the trenches. 

He sighed. “I don’t like the idea of being a staff officer 
in times of war. And it makes me sore, to be cut out of 
-the chance to see what the Three Hundred and Forty- 
seventh Infantry could do at the front.” 

“Don’t be childish,” she admonished him. ‘You 
wouldn't see that, anyway, for they will always be behind 
the lines. Be yourself!” 

He was about to lose his temper, Peter noticed. This 
was not like his father. Pop must be angrier than he 
was admitting. 

‘‘Here’s the Westmoreland,” he said gloomily. “Now 
you'll see the only vacancy in Washington.” 

“What ran prices up?” she asked. 

“The dollar-a-year men,” he said briefly. 

The only vacancy in Washington was on a court and 
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had practically no light, being on the ground floor. It 
was so small that the doors were of lattice in order to 
admit air. Mrs. Longman ran to the windows and pulled 
the curtains aside. But the light that seeped in was gray 
and cold. She giggled. “It’s cool enough, at any rate!” 
she cried. “‘How did you find it?” 

“Well, you see—”’ started Colonel Longman, seat- 
ing himself in a chair that shook under his weary relax- 
ing—‘‘all the empty apartments seem to have been taken 
on lease by women already living in this part of town. 
Some of them have as many as six or seven apartments; 
and it seems they furnished them on tick and sublet to 
the army people ordered in here. They turn an honest 
penny by it.” 

“I dare say,” she said drily. ‘Are these speculators 
army, navy, or marine corps?” 

“All three, with a sprinkling of civilians. I got this 
place from an admiral’s thrifty wife. She lives upstairs 
in quite a good apartment.” 

“Did she tell you that this was a speculation—when 
she was sticking you up for far more than we used to pay 
for a house?” 

“Oh, no. She said this was her home but she was pull- 
ing out because of expenses.” 

“Fum,”’ remarked Peter’s mother. ‘“‘What the deuce! 
I shall have to find out about this game.” 

Colonel Longman sprang to his feet and began to 
open bags. ‘“‘We’d better hurry to dinner,” he warned. 
‘They run three relays of tables, and sometimes things 
get petered out by third call for the dining car.” 

Mrs. Longman stamped her foot. “The devil take the 
war |”? was what she said. 


’ 


* 
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The entire top floor of the Westmoreland had been 
given over to the problem of feeding four times as many 
army people as could crowd in. Between small tables set 
so close together that Peter’s mother said it was inde- 
cent and that she would as soon be on a transport for all 
the feeling of family privacy she had, coloured maids 
moved languidly while the two old-maid proprietors 
scurried; and newcomers banked up in the hallway and 
stared wistfully. The Longmans were lucky enough to 
secure a table by a window and could at any rate—so 
said Peter’s mother—stare out at the distant Monument 
and forget that it was wise to keep one’s mouth shut 
unless one could trust the people at neighbouring tables. 
In the far corner a Chasseur d’ Alpine shone resplendent 
in brand-new horizon blue. An Englishman swaggered 
in, his blouse exaggeratedly tight at the waist and loose 
over the chest and flowing in the skirt. Both foreign off- 
cers were partly clothed in medals. 

“You like this table?” said the admiral’s wife, who 
had taken a fancy to Peter. “I'll use my influence to get 
it assigned to you—only you must be sure to get here 
promptly for the first seating.” 

The customers jostled each other in the little hallway 
where the coat racks were, and Peter could see the 
Frenchman sticking his Basque beret on the side of his 
round head and the Britisher attaining a status quo for 
his cap with its extra wide crown. 


* 


The lady who had called on his mother stopped at the 
door and inspected what she could see by the cold gray 
light. “What on earth possessed you to sublet from that 
woman, Annie?” she demanded. ‘“‘And, if you had to 
run your head into her noose, why didn’t you take one 
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of her better ones?”’ She turned up her nose, which al- 
ready turned up pretty far. ‘“‘She got this assortment of 
junk down on Pennsylvania Avenue at the Saturday 
auctions for coloured people,” she concluded her ar- 
raignment. She shrugged her fat shoulders. ‘This 
profiteering has helped Pennsylvania Avenue, if it’s done 
nothing else,” she chuckled. 

The apartment was so small that Peter could not get 
out of hearing. He tried to read—huddled up under the 
bad lamp that the admiral’s wife had thrown in for good 
measure. But through what he read he heard the dirt 
of war-time Washington. 

Said his mother, ‘Don’t you talk! You know you’re 
sorry you didn’t think of it.” 

“Would you have done it?” demanded the lady. 

“You bet I would!” laughed Peter’s mother. ‘I wish 
we had that house we used to live in! Just wouldn’t I 
hold up a senator, or something like that, for a whopping 
big rent!” 

“Well,” said the visitor contemplatively, ‘George 
wouldn’t hear of it, when I thought of rushing in and 
grabbing some of the empty apartments that you know, 
my dear, used to be a drug on the market in Washing- 
ton.” 

‘There you are!” laughed Peter’s mother. The caller 
returned to virtue, which she seemed able to switch on 
and off like the electric lights. “Of course, no one could 
do a thing to these women profiteers, because they were 
all wives of high ranking officers of both services, you 
see, Annie. At least, there would have been an awful 
stink, and that would be bad in war time.” 

“T hate war time,” Peter’s mother flared briefly. 

“These wives of high ranking nincompoops rented 
these apartments before the prices went up, you see, 
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Annie,” she drooled on. ‘They had inside information, 
I’ve not a doubt in the world. That woman who wears 
the diamond anklet, for instance—she wouldn’t be 
above es 

‘Did she rent any extra apartments?” inquired Mrs. 
Longman. 

‘““No-o-o, she didn’t. But n 

“Then leave her out of it.”’ 

The lady rolled her little eyes. ““You’re awfully cross, 
since Little Rock. Not that I blame you, poor dear! 
That dreadful dump! Well, anyway—’”’ she took a long 
breath—‘‘anyway, they did grab all the apartments and 
stuffed ’em full of the cheapest furniture, and shoved 
the rent ’way up to the skies, and sat back like spiders 
in wait for your people who’re ordered in and can’t find 
a place to live. She’s a cat—this particular spider who 
caught you,” said the visitor, mixing her metaphors. 
‘“‘Can you imagine what she said about my George?” 

Peter noticed his mother settling herself in her chair 
as if she were about to take a nap. “Yes, dear?” said 
she. , 

The visitor’s voice turned oratorical, and boomed 
about the little room and knocked against the four walls 
that were so close together. She wagged her heavy head 
and moved her hands in circles. Her booming voice 
rolled on and on, telling what had been said about her 
George and what she thought of the officers who had 
been preferred above her George. 

Peter’s recollection of her George was that he was 
the sort of man who is jocular with children and in con- 
sequence greatly disliked by them. He dropped into a 
light slumber over his book that was so hard to read 
in the bad light. He came out of sleep with a jump. The 
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caller was standing in the door, taking leave of his 
mother. 

“And so, my dear, that’s what happened,” said the 
visitor from the door, which she completely filled with 
her bulk. ‘“‘And I said to my George, ‘Don’t be worried 
by that old cat; she can’t hurt us, not with your abilities 
that are so well known to General March.’ But you just 
watch out for her, Annie; don’t let her get around you.” 

She left, leaving behind, in fragments on the floor, all 
the reputations in Washington. Peter’s mother drew a 
long breath. She went around opening windows. She 
turned on the electric fan that she had gone out to pur- 
chase that morning. 

“Peter,” she said, ‘‘you see what happens to some peo- 
ple who drop into the army. They get their claws out and 
forget to sheathe them.” 

“Pop wouldn’t like to hear you say that.” 

She laughed helplessly. “Oh, Peter, you’re so loyal 
to your dreams!” She sat in the stream of air thrown 
by the blesséd fan. “‘A lot of people in the army are like 
that, all the same. Mixed in with fine men and women. 
If a man is a good officer—often and often—he’s 
slaughtered behind his back by the jealous wives of other 
officers.” 

“Not Pop!” said Peter stoutly. “Anybody could see 
that Pop’s all right.” 

“Tl bet we’ve been raked over the coals at many tea 
parties,” she said. 

* 


There was one lucky woman in the army. She “had 
outside money”; and she used it to buy a very large 
house on K Street. Into the large house she and her 
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family moved pell-mell, and into the cramped apart- 
ment that she vacated in the Woodward the Longmans 
moved with no loss of time. It was small but their own, 
and in it they collected as much of their furniture as 
could find floor space. 

“Aw? said Peter, cavilling and homesick—although 
it would have been hard to say for what he was home- 
sick. “‘Aw—are those things going to stay all piled up 
like that? You don’t think it looks nice, do you, to put 
chairs on top of tables? An’ how am I to sit on the sofa 
if more chairs are on top of that? Aw! I think it looks 
horrible!” 

‘““At that,” said his mother, ‘“‘it costs like hell!’’ She 
added—bustling round and round the two sunny rooms 
—brushing up the stray wisps of excelsior that always 
served to establish him in the atmosphere of a new home 
—halting with her head on one side in order to decide 
where to place the day bed on which he would sleep: 
“And, at that, it’s our own place, and it’s our own door 
key, and if you put your muddy feet on the furniture J 
shall jump the tar out of you! How’s that for an advan- 
tage?’ She was evidently immensely pleased with this 
place. 

His father was pleased at getting his books unpacked 
and ranged in place around the walls of the room that 
had to serve, “for the duration of the war,” as living 
room, library, and Peter’s bedroom. But Colonel Long- 
man’s cheerfulness was fitful; and you could not count 
on it for a day ahead. It rose with rumours of additional 
officers being slated for billets with the A. E. F., it fell 
with the fall of the rumours. ‘Here I am,” he said to his 
wife whose smile was now fixed and immovable, ‘‘a West 
Pointer who has fought in all the campaigns since my 
graduation, only to be shunted into the General Staff 
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now that the greatest war in history is being conducted 
by a scratch lot of pseudo officers!” 

“Don’t be silly,” she always said. “You know it’s a 
great honour to be dragged back to the General Staff 
because the Chief couldn’t do without you.” 

Colonel Longman sighed heavily. Peter looked at his 
father, and it seemed to him that a touch of age had 
fallen on him. He looked at his mother; and he could not 
understand her smile. He made up his mind to ask her 
what she meant by this lack of sympathy toward his 
father’s disappointment. But he was learning discretion; 
no longer did he flame into active partisanship because 
he surmised that there were such things as mixed mo- 
tives. He waited until his father had gone to the War 
College from the Westmoreland where they still took 
their meals. He and his mother were walking back to 
the Woodward, and during this short stroll of three 
blocks they passed samples of the very young captains 
and the immeasurably old second lieutenants of the non- 
combatant branches. His mother, the mask off, stared at 
them with hatred. 

“Tt’s going to kill your father if he doesn’t get over,” 
she muttered. “All that I say to him is true, sonny; but 
he has worked himself up to such a state that he’ll never 
see it. Well, now, just suppose that I, too, grieved over 
it? Where would he be? It’s a case of keeping a stiff 
upper lip—grinning like a Cheshire cat—acting like a 
fool—anything, anything to keep his mind from settling 
more on it than it is already. That’s my answer. Help 
out, if you can.” 

They turned the corner where Connecticut Avenue 
leads down a slight decline and walks across the Million 
Dollar Bridge; and the three-cornered Woodward faced 
them, hanging with its back overlooking the cliff of Rock 
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Creek. In the languishing sunlight of the early morn- 
ing the red tiles of its Spanish roof smiled cheerfully. 
Peter wondered why things could be so sweet and smil- 
ing to the eye when his father was sorrowful. 


* 


He scampered down to the Argentine Embassy to 
find Juan Naon. But Juan was away for the summer, and 
the porter told him that in the winter he would be at 
boarding school. He went on to the small red house in 
which John Collingwood had lived. In the windows were 
strange curtains, at the door waited a Rolls Royce. The 
Collingwoods must have become rich. He stopped hard 
by the new and shining car and spoke to the chauffeur. 
‘‘When did you get this job?” he inquired politely. But 
the chauffeur did not drive for the Collingwoods. He said 
he ‘never hearn tell er no Collingwoods.” But they still 
lived here, did they not? ‘“Naw, sir,” said the chauffeur, 
grinning with his thick red lips that cut his black face 
like a wound, “‘dey ain’t no folks er dat name heah. Dese 
heah folks is rich folks frum Deetroit. Dese heah folks 
got so much money dey doan need dat dollar de Presi- 
dent pays um ebery yeah. Now, sir.’”” He went home and 
looked in the telephone book, that, since he had left 
Washington two years ago, had grown to four times its 
original bulk. There were no Collingwoods. He got the 
Diplomatic List from his mother’s desk : John’s father’s 
place was filled by a man very high up in rank. The city 
was changed. 

He felt very lonely, and wandered up and down the 
neighbouring streets watching boys playing together. 
They seemed happy and having a fine time, while he was 
standing looking on. He asked his mother if she could 
do nothing about it. He did not like, he said, to walk 
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around, as he had walked around in Little Rock; because 
so short a time ago he had lived in Washington and it 
was not natural that he should be a stranger here. 

“Well,” she said, “it sounds ‘natural’ for you to use 
that expression, honey! But don’t worry. You'll know 
lots of boys when you start to school.” 

“Oh! Then I won’t have to go to school to Miss 
Muehl ?” He was glad of this. 

She laughed. “Oh, no. You got in the habit of going to 
school in Little Rock; and it’s a good habit and shouldn’t 
be broken. Your father thinks Friends’ School would be 
quite as ‘neutral,’ and therefore as salutary for a young 
person of your tendencies, as Miss Muehl. You see, you 
can’t run around the parks and put your foot in it now; 
we are in the war.” 

As if he did not know it! He had been a little fellow 
when he had put his foot in it. Now, at ten years of age, 
he knew the conduct proper to citizens of a nation at 
war. He dropped the conversation and dove into the 
school catalogues with which the apartment was fast be- 
coming clogged. 

Boarding schools were rejected. His father said: “I 
want the boy near me, Annie. I haven’t got to France yet, 
but I may at any time, and I want him here.” 

School was some months off. And there was Rock 
Creek Park, starting directly under their windows and 
extending for miles of coolness and dark adventures. He 
would go out on adventure, well fed in spite of the re- 
cent stringencies of a creature named Hoover. At the 
Westmoreland, at meal hours, they would talk of how 
they yearned for more sugar; but his mother said she 
had discovered that she was getting fat and wished to 
give up sugar anyway and was thankful to Hoover for 
having indirectly ordered such a course for a poor weak 
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woman; and she saved up her doled out lumps for his 
father and himself. They were having war bread; and 
Peter disliked its coarseness and refused to eat it. But 
the two ladies who ran the mess found a way of coaxing 
Victory Flour into the semblance of muffins and bis- 
cuits, and that was not so bad. Besides, the Longmans 
discovered, up near the Knickerbocker Theatre, a little 
tucked-away French pastry shop that managed to turn 
out cakes and pies in which you could never tell that sac- 
charine had been substituted for sugar. When Colonel 
Longman got home from the War College, in the long 
summer afternoons, they would go up to the pastry shop 
and buy these delightful things that tasted of “before 
we went into the war,” and would hurry back to the 
Woodward and eat them, and after that it would not so 
much matter that at dinner the dessert was not sweet- 
ened. 

But they began to feel languid. Peter’s legs seemed not 
to be so full of bone as before. His father fell into the 
habit of bringing home from the army commissary at 
Washington Barracks as many cakes of sweet chocolate 
as his pockets would hold without bulging his uniform. 
This chocolate gave Peter enough bone in his legs to 
continue his climbing and sliding explorations in Rock 
Creek Park, which was so filled with charming cliffs. 

His mother went into a state of health that alarmed 
his father and annoyed Peter. The doctors at the Army 
Dispensary said she had auto-intoxication. Peter was 
scandalized : he knew of the order for temperance in the 
Services—the order issued immediately upon the United 
States entering the war. He knew that, since this 
order, his father had neither drunk nor countenanced 
liquor in his home. He looked at his mother with dis- 
trust. Her face was dreadfully swollen and she would 
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not go out without a heavy veil. But every day she had to 
go down the street to the Dispensary; and his father 
ordered him to accompany her. 

“You know, son, that I always depend on you to take 
my place at home.” 

“Well, I don’t think she oughter do it.” 

“Do what ?” said his father, looking puzzled. 

“Get intoxicated.” 

His father began to laugh; and even in his bewilder- 
ment over what might be amusing him Peter was glad 
to once more hear that hearty laughter. His father— 
when we were not at war—had a way of laughing until 
tears popped from his eyes. 

It seemed that what was the matter with his mother 
was the food. He could not understand; they used big 
words about food values, and it sounded silly. But he was 
tremendously relieved that his mother had not been dis- 
obeying the order from the War Department. The de- 
ficient food values had affected his legs, making them 
tired; and it had affected his mother’s insides: that was 
what it came down to. 

* 


They could hear Colonel Longman coming along the 
corridor from the elevator. The tread of his feet was 
hasty, was excited, uplifted. ‘“What do you suppose has 
happened ?” he shouted, waving above his head the small 
printed sheet of an official order of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Peter watched his mother pale and then gather 
strength to reply. 

‘What do you suppose I’m going to do?” pursued his 
father—terribly happy about the little sheet of paper 
in his hand. 
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Peter’s mother said not a word. So Peter said: “What 
you going to do, Pop?” 

“T’m going to Archangel!’’ His father looked from 
one to the other—triumphantly, still terribly happy. 
‘Even if there isn’t much fighting there, it seems to be a 
scrappy section of ‘over there.’ Fighting may be in the 
wind, is in the wind, so General March seems to think. 
And, anyway, we’ll be over, and once we’re over it won’t 
be so hard to get to France.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Longman. 

Peter grinned at his father. He was sorry for his 
father—with his great news, and his mother saying not 
a word besides her little gasped “Oh.” “Gee, Pop! 
That’s fine!” he said loyally. 

His mother asked: ‘““Wh-wh-why are you going to 
Archangel?” She had glanced over the brief order, had 
put it down on a near-by table, had drawn her fingers 
away as if the paper burned them. 

“Well,” he replied, rubbing his hands over and over 
each other as he did when at peace with the way things 
were going, “the trouble seems to be among the Allies’ 
representatives up there—hinges on who’s to occupy cer- 
tain sections. The General wants me to go, along with 
several other General Staff officers, as a sort of court of 
appeal, I fancy. Says I can keep a cool head in a verbal 
scrap. Hey, Annie? What would you say to that?” 

‘How do you get there?” 

‘Along the same route I took to get into Russia in 
1914, I dare say.” 

“That means—”’ she said quietly—‘“‘that means that 
not only do you cross the Atlantic, with the submarines, 
but you then have to brave the North Sea once more— 
the Baltic—more submarines, more mines—once more 
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to go up there, when I had believed that at least you’d 
finished with that.” 

He said: ‘Naturally, I'd rather go by way of France, 
for in that way I’d at least see something.” With his last 
phrase, his face dropped into the expression it had held 
ever since they had come back to Washington. A sec- 
ond later, with a shrug which was not a shrug of impa- 
tience with her, he threw it off and began to hum a popu- 
lar song about the necessity of packing up your troubles 
in an old kit bag and “‘smile, smile, smile.’ He said, 
then: ‘Come along and help me, you two! I’ve got to 
hustle about my packing.’ He looked sideways at his 
wife. “We go to-morrow, early.” 

From the basement of the Woodward grinning 
Negro boys brought up the two new-model army box 
lockers which were the colonel’s allowance for bag- 
gage: the two lockers that were mathematically correct, 
if you considered merely the stacking in the hold of a 
ship, or in the baggage car of a train, which had been 
nicely calculated. But Peter’s mother—striving to so 
fold uniforms that they would jam down into unchange- 
able divisions of the trays, and finding in every case that 
the mathematical calculations had centred on the out- 
side of the lockers—broke her finger nails, swore under 
her breath at the War Department from which all 
blessings flowed, and said at last: “You will never on 
earth be able to cram in the clothes you’re ordered to 
take. The whole inside of this new-model locker is taken 
up with the wood of the partitions. Who did it? That 
Quartermaster Department? Well,” she grumbled— 
looking at him from the floor—trying to make him think 
she did not want to cry, Peter knew—“I always did say 
the Quartermaster ought to be a woman.” 
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She rushed down town to Meyer’s Military Shop on 
F Street to get a khaki bedding roll; and came back with 
it, and said it was not nearly so good as the old bedding 
roll which had been made of tent canvas and sewn by 
the garrison tailors. ‘“‘But at any rate,” she conceded, 
busily stuffing into the bedding roll the fine camel’s hair 
sleeping bag from Colonel Longman’s former essay at 
getting across, “‘all those jiggers Peter and I gave you 
last Christmas—those toilet things in khaki—can go 
into this system of superfluous pockets.” 

She kept very, very busy. But Peter was very, very 
busy asking questions about Archangel—following his 
father from one of their little rooms to the other. The 
two rooms were choked with the baggage; the heaps of 
khaki-coloured things looked dusty, looked anything 
but new, although Colonel Longman sneered at them as 
newfangled and not comfortably battered as had been 
his field luggage from the old Philippine days. Peter said 
the apartment looked like a quartermaster warehouse. 
They all kept at talking—very busily. Peter and his 
mother exchanged confidential looks. Peter said to him- 
self: ‘Maybe she won’t cry, even after he’s gone, be- 
cause she don’t b’lieve there’ll be fighting at Archangel.” 

But once, when she came from behind the box lockers 
and the light from the window shone full in her face, he 
noticed that she was quietly twisting her hands together 
and that her eyebrows stood out from a perfectly white 
face. 


* 


“T think you and the boy had better say good-bye to 
me right now,” said Colonel Longman, pretending to be 
in a great hurry. “They are sending around a car, anda 
truck for baggage, in about—” he consulted his watch 
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—“‘in just about five minutes. So ”” He made a great 
show of bustling around the two rooms, “‘to see if he’d 
forgotten anything.” 

Downstairs, waiting for the car, it was hot, and the 
heat seemed to rise from the piles of arctic equipment 
on the ornate floor of the Woodward lobby. Nothing 
much was said. Peter was standing, thinking of nothing. 
His mother was looking at his father, and his father was 
smiling in anticipation. Peter began to think of how glad 
he was that his father should at last get over; and, this 
thought got rid of, again he stood and thought of noth- 
ing. 

One of the large khaki-painted Cadillac staff cars 
drew up at the door. Behind it, a khaki truck ground to a 
tilted stand at the kerb and soldiers sprang out and 
began tossing in the two box lockers and the bedding 
roll. 

“Come on, Longman!’ sang out the officers in the 
Cadillac. ‘Just time to make the train. Oh—howdy-do, 
Mrs. Longman. It looks as if we’re off at last, doesn’t 
it?” They said again, during the awkward pause: 
“Hurry up, Longman.” 

“Peter, you’re in charge of your mother and the 
house,”’ said his father. 

His mother was still twisting her hands, but her face 
was perfectly expressionless, and her eyebrows more 
prominent than when the light from the window had 
shone upon them. 

Colonel Longman put his foot on the running board. 
He looked back over his shoulder. And Peter and his 
mother ran across the wide sidewalk. Peter was very 
near to tears and held onto his father’s hand. His mother 
stood on tiptoes and slipped her arm around his father’s 
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neck; from the movement of her shoulder, you could see 
that she was holding on very tightly. 


* 


His father had found time to explain such of the situa- 
tion as he himself knew—which is to say, as they knew it 
at the War College. “It’s simply a question of land grab- 
bing,” his father had said. “Our allies openly grab, and 
they can’t believe that we aren’t secretly grabbing. It’s 
as simple as that. By our open childishness of national 
policy we’re credited with enormous subtlety. They sus- 
pect that underneath our famous slogan of ‘Save the 
world for democracy’ we’re following a deep-laid plan 
of acquisition. Of course, it’s too altruistic, too idealis- 
tic, too—too damn-fool for older countries to believe; 
and—there you are!” 

Peter lay on the day bed and stared into the tops of 
the trees in Rock Creek Park, and thought it out. Here 
were four countries, supposedly fighting as good allies 
but really cheating, or trying to cheat, each other as if 
they were deadly enemies. It was the most senseless thing 
he had yet heard about the war. It seemed to him that 
when people went to war they lost every bit of honour 
they possessed, and lied to their own allies, and cheated 
their own allies, as ardently as they lied to and cheated 
their foes. 

He had read enough history, and had often enough 
talked with his father, to know that England and France 
were hereditary enemies. For centuries they had fought; 
and here, in the Twentieth Century, they were allies. 
Then, Japan: her part in it was hard to explain. Europe 
and Asia could never mix; he knew it; Kipling had said 
it, and he had read it, put down in black and white. 
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Europe and Asia had different outlooks, education, he- 
redity, and traditions. And then, America barging in: 
North America, that is—for Juan’s South America was 
staying out because Spain was keeping out. The United 
States had butted in on older boys at play—an over- 
grown child, it was, with a swelled head, pushing in 
where it did not belong. 

He began to laugh over the idea of the other nations 
as little boys fighting, and this overgrown, fat baby 
America barging in and taking some of the glory of 
the victory of twelve countries over four—and two of 
these four nations doing very little. It was funny. The 
sixteen nations had acted like boys his age acted. And 
now, in Archangel, they seemed to be acting as even 
younger boys acted. 

He did not know where Archangel was. He had 
thought it was in Siberia but found, upon examination 
of a map, that it was north of Petrograd. A shameful 
thing it was, that he had not known. What good did it 
do a student of the Great War, to be posted on every 
convolution of the outlines of Texas and Arkansas, on 
the wigglings of every river in those sovereign states? 
He had better ask the Quakers at Friends’ School to 
teach him geography that was not so highly special- 
ized. 

He began to brood over the near approach of 
Friends’ School. He would try to like it; his father had 
gone to the Quaker school in Philadelphia, the Penn 
Charter School. He would do his best to like it because 
his father wanted him to go. He began to be awfully 
sorry that his father had gone to Europe. He began to 
see what it would be like if his father were wounded. But 
he shut his eyes to worse that might happen to his father. 
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He lay on the day bed with his eyes tight shut to keep 
out his terrified new vision. 


* 


Peter read, stretched on the day bed because it took 
up all the light of the bay window. His mother wandered 
aimlessly from one to the other of the two rooms; she 
was going through the inevitable period of profound de- 
pression into which she always dropped after any de- 
parture of his father. He was used to it. Usually, on his 
own part, he paid no attention beyond rare hugs of which 
he was secretly ashamed. But to-day he found that he 
failed in concentrating his attention on the exciting story 
of The Three Musketeers. Out of the tail of his eye he 
watched his pale mother. 

Yesterday, when they had returned to the little apart- 
ment—his mother had seized his arm the instant that 
Colonel Longman had stepped into the staff car, and had 
hurried through the ornate lobby and into the elevator, 
had hastened along the corridor and, with a key that 
shook and scratched around the keyhole, had flung open 
their door; she had muttered: “Hurry up! Hurry up! 
It’s unlucky to stand and watch anyone out of sight !””— 
she had set about clearing away all traces of Colonel 
Longman’s recent tenancy. He had stood in the door of 
the bathroom as she jerked down crumpled towels from 
the rack that had been his father’s. He had asked no 
questions, for he was used to this also. His mother did 
these things at once because, if she delayed, she would 
not have the strength of mind to do it. Once she had not 
done it, out in the Philippines; and Peter still could see 
those forlorn towels, hanging in the same folds into 
which his father’s hand had forced them. 

At the Westmoreland, when they went over for 
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meals, the women whose husbands were already in 
France had put on a new manner toward his mother; 
they had unbent, seeming to once more receive her as an 
equal. On the short walk home his mother had said: “I 
hate them!” 

They had just come back from breakfast; and again 
his mother had said: “I hate them!” War was not at all 
what it had been in the days of D’Artagnan. It was sad- 
dening to know that for a long time to come his father 
would not be within reach of his questioning—his father 
would not be within call as his companion, his friend. But 
war had to be. Certainly, war had to be. He cudgelled 
his brain to remember all that his father had said about 
war of the present, but he could understand very little. 
What could the money exchanges of the world—the 
banks, the credit—have to do with war which had once, 
at any rate, been a gentleman’s profession? 

There was a ring at the door bell. He went to the 
door, because his mother was so slow to-day. A telegraph 
messenger handed him a yellow envelope. He started 
toward his mother with the telegram, and her walk 
toward him was slower than before, so that the boy had 
time to say: “‘Sign fer it, please.” He handed it to his 
mother, signed the greasy book, and shut the door. 

““Whatisit, Muvver ?”’ 

But she was still holding it loosely, and it was unop- 
ened. 

“Hurry up, Muvwver, an’ see what it is.” 

“It’s probably from your grandmother,” she said. 
But he could see that she did not believe her words. 

His father had left him in charge of the house. He 
took the telegram from her hand and opened it. He took 
a long breath. ‘‘“Gee, Muvver!” In answer to the breath 
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that she herself was holding, he added his explanation: 
“‘Pop’s on his way back to Washington!” 

He watched the blood fly into her face. He watched 
her struggle between joy and what he knew was com- 
prehension of his own insight. For he said to her: “Gee, 
Muwver, Pop’s awful mad!” 

“Oh—I know, I know ty 

“You can almost see him being mad,” he went on. 

At last she said: “‘Read the telegram, sonny. I—I— 
don’t seem to be seeing very well this morning.” 


Got my star. Arrive in Washington four P. M. 


She said, between laughing and crying: “It ought to 
console him that he’s got his star!” 

“Huh! You can almost see him being mad.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that—much—what with being 
thankful that he wasn’t on his way to the front.” His 
mother seemed absent still; but with the look on her face 
of this absent-mindedness was mingled one of complete 
contentment. 

He rebuked her. ‘You oughtn’t to be so glad. Pop’s 
mad as hell and you know it. And it’s an insult to him to 
keep him from fighting, like this. You know it is.’”’ He 
gasped for breath and for words in which to express his 
own indignation. He always found it difficult, when emo- 
tionally disturbed, to say exactly what he meant. He 
thought clearly, but when it came time to speak his 
thoughts he heard with the greatest astonishment the 
way the thought sounded as it came out of his mouth. 

She said: “I can’t help it.” 

It was almost time to go to the Union Station to meet 
the train. They told their taxi to hurry. But they were 
stopped, time and time again, by the right of way of the 
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big khaki Cadillacs flying general officers’ flags. It looked 
fine—the indifferent soldier chauffeurs driving straight 
ahead at a speed that broke all traffic laws, holding out 
their hard hands as they turned corners the wrong way, 
putting all their trust in the red flags with the white stars: 
the divine right of kings brought back to life. Peter 
nudged his mother. ‘‘Pop’ll be doing that pretty soon,” 
he informed her. It would be fine, when Pop was doing 
that. 

She began to giggle. ‘Don’t think for a minute that 
he will be letting you and me dash around town in his offi- 
ciakcar.”’ 

He protested. “I saw lots of those ladies at the West- 
moreland going shopping in their husbands’ cars.”’ 

She laughed again. “You ought to know your father. 
But if you don’t, I do. Besides, I’ve heard his opinion of 
those officers who let their wives use their official cars.” 
She added on her own account, and regretfully: “You 
know, Peter, they aren’t meant for the use of the fam- 
ilies.” 

The Union Station was as it had been when they came 
in from New York. A canteen girl—one of the débutan- 
tes of season before last, his mother said—came up. 
She was trim and sunburned and hard and coolly efh- 
cient. “A change from Washington girls!” his mother 
commented with a smile. His mother was very cheerful, 
very restless, watching the tracks for the signal of Colo- 
nel Longman’s train. 

“T thought,” said the canteen girl, ‘that you were 
coming in with us ?” 

His mother shrugged her shoulders. “I'd like to know 
how the mother of a small boy can get off at any hour 
of the day or night,” she said. 

The canteen girl said loftily: “It’s a question of doing 
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your bit for your country.” She said, over her khaki 
shoulder with its Sam Browne belt strap: ‘““You could al- 
ways get a governess to look after him.” 

Peter’s mother sniffed. She said, to a retreating back 
as the canteen girl switched her short skirt out of sight: 
“It’s a question that never came up for you—you silly 
thing: it’s a question of the money to pay the governess 
war prices.” 

Peter entertained a new doubt. ‘Don’t you think, 
Muwver, you ought to do something for your country?” 

Mrs. Longman shrugged this off. “Don’t you worry 
about what I’m doing for my country!” she said. “I’m as 
devoted to my country as the next one. But I don’t see 
what my country would gain by my leaving my son to go 
to rack and ruin in the streets while I handed out a sand- 
wich to a soldier.” 

They crowded to the front of the group now forming 
at the gate leading from the track on which his father’s 
train had come in. Far down the long concrete platform 
they could see his father, walking hurriedly with his 
short steps of the West Pointer. Peter whispered: 
“Didn’t I tell you we'd see how mad he was?”’ He was 
timid about speaking to his father when he had got hold 
of his hand. 

Colonel Longman said: “I’m back again! It looks as 
if I'd always be ‘back again’ !” 

Mrs. Longman said hesitatingly, her laughter all 
gone: “What did your order say?” 

“Oh, nothing much. I am on the new list of ‘makes’— 
brigadier general—and ordered to report at Camp 
Meade and take command of a brigade in the new divi- 
sion being formed out there.”’ He hurried them toward 
the door leading out to the taxi stand. “I’m in an awful 
hurry, Annie,” he apologized. “I’m going to ask you to 
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drop me at the Chief of Staff’s office. I’m going to ask 
for an explanation of all this.”’ 

“Don’t be rash,” she urged. 

He clamped his teeth together, and the muscles of his 
jaw rolled up under the skin. “‘I’ll insist on knowing who 
is fighting my getting abroad.” 

They dropped him at the State War and Navy Build- 
ing with its ugly decorations of cannons on one side and 
anchors on the other. They went on to the Woodward 
in a silence that they knew would last until his return. No 
need to try and read The Three Musketeers. Something 
was in the air. And, even if the something turned out to 
be not bad, soldiers were near at hand and coming 
nearer, and this sufficed to pale the Musketeers into 
shadow pictures. 

* 


Colonel Longman’s report was to the effect that the 
Chief of Staff had reminded him that he now had his 
star, and what was he kicking about ? He added that he 
need not unpack, as he had been told to make all possible 
haste out to Camp Meade. The Eleventh Division was 
to be trained in four months instead of ten, the need for 
troops on the other side being pressing. 

Camp Meade had been constructed on the flat and un- 
interesting land bounded by an imaginary triangle which 
connects Washington, Baltimore, and Annapolis. Peter 
had often been down that way, visiting his Navy uncle. 
He wondered if the War Department hunted the United 
States over for land that was without the least claim to 
beauty. Invariably, army posts were located where civil- 
ians in their right minds would never have thought of 
building their homes—on the ‘“‘wrong side of town,” and 
usually where trees would not grow. “‘Oh, hell!” he said 
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to himself. ‘“There won’t be a thing out there for me to 
do!” 

But wait : there would be the soldiers! 

And he could easily reach camp. Trolley lines criss- 
crossed the country between the three cities. Besides, 
General Longman now had his own car which could defy 
law and order as did the other cars flying red flags with 
white stars. 

“When will your car come for you?” he demanded 
with burning interest. 

His father answered without interest. ‘Not until after 
I get out there,” he said strangely. 

There was no such upheaval as had taken place upon 
receipt of orders for Camp Pike, for Peter and his 
mother would stay on at the Woodward. ‘““There’s that 
much gained,” said his father. ““No expensive move this 
time.” 

For the second time in three days the little apartment 
resounded to the noise which always accompanies pack- 
ing. Not that there was much packing to be done, but 
Peter and his mother felt that noise and bustle should 
come about. So the trunks which had been routed to 
Archangel three days before were pulled about the floors 
and stacked in the hall downstairs to wait for the khaki 
truck; and at the last moment General Longman was 
notified that his own car would report and pick him up. 
His own car, and his own red flag with its white star, 
and his own careless soldier driver. Peter pranced with 
joy. 
The soldier driver was young, and his face was one 
big grin. This was all right. 

Peter pulled at his mother’s arm. ‘“‘Come on in, Muy- 
ver. You said it was bad luck to see anybody out of sight. 
Come on in.” 
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Mrs. Longman smiled, a genuine smile, and her eye- 
brows went up in the old way. ‘“‘We won’t have to do 
that for at least four months; so we can see him off!” 

She went back into the lobby, and back into the apart- 
ment, saying to herself: ‘“We can see him off!” 


* 


They took the electric car for Baltimore and got off 
at Annapolis Junction. The junction was full of soldiers 
and soldiers’ families. There was a gaily painted little 
station with an immensely long platform, and beyond 
this dejected Negro shacks wandered down a sharp slope 
and wound up in what had evidently been—before the 
country had gone into the war—one of the city’s dump 
heaps. It did not matter to which of the two large cities 
the dump heap had appertained, it smelled as dump-heap 
outskirts of cities always smell—of dirt that had not 
been quite burned up: ghosts of old decay. 

The switch train panted dolefully in, breathed hard, 
and made ready to get out again. They climbed aboard, 
Peter helping his mother swing herself upon a step that 
was a foot too high for her reach. 

“You had better help the others,” she said. “Poor 
things, I know how they’re feeling, if this is the first time 
they’ve come to camp,” she continued, after they had 
found seats, and had wiped them off with a newspaper. 
“They’re frightened nearly to death at what may be in 
the future. Oh, poor things!” 

The engine sounded as if it had a hole in the side of 
the boiler which was giving it great pain. It seemed not 
to run on tracks, but to trudge over a bad road. Peter 
drowsed, and roused to look out the window, which 
had streaks of dirt on it, at the landscape flowing past. 
The country was a flat sandy waste, with a few stunted 
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trees cropping up here and there and looking very lonely 
and morose. Negro cabins clung to the most unproduc- 
tive land in the world, and half-starved dogs and shiny 
piccaninnies fell out of open doors to see the train go 
by. The piccaninnies kicked the dogs, by way of showing 
off; they watched the train with large eyes which were 
mostly whites, and thrust out the longest of red tongues 
in order to lick underneath their flat noses. And it was 
very hot. 

The train drew up at a platform behind a line of 
buildings that looked like warehouses. Beyond, in all di- 
rections, stretched replicas of the already old structures 
of Camp Pike. In front of barracks, in beds held in 
bounds by whitewashed stones, straggling, feeble flow- 
ers still held over from the days of the division that had 
sailed for France. 

Drawn up at the platform was the Cadillac with the 
brigadier general’s flag fluttering in the imitation breeze, 
and standing on the platform, ready to help them alight 
from the wheezing train, were General Longman and 
one of his aides. This A. D. C. chanced to be the young 
brother of Mrs. Longman; and he gave Peter the ad- 
monitory look of a member of the family. Peter decided 
that he would inquire into the uncle’s new military 
knowledge, gleaned at Plattsburg and by now assimi- 
lated in a legally trained brain; maybe he could get even 
with the family attitude. 

It was grand to be inthe car, whizzing through a maze 
of duplicate buildings. Peter remembered the motor- 
cycle with the bath tub in which he had made his entrance 
into Camp Pike. This was something like his dreams. 
This time, when they passed, the sentry would turn to 
the guard-house door and say in a loud, clear voice: 

‘Turn out the Guard—General Officer!” 
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To which his father would reply: ‘Never mind the 
Guard!” 

As this triumphal car passed along, being saluted and 
having the Guard turned out for it, Peter felt his chest 
growing in size. It was a great thing to be the son of a 
general officer. He, too, saluted, and felt extremely im- 
portant. : 

Camp Pike all over, to the smallest detail; with one 
difference—that this time they brought up at brigade 
headquarters. Peter gazed proudly at the large sign 
which shouted to his world that his father was now a 
general officer. Majestically he stalked in and inspected 
his father’s desk. It was easy to find the desk, for on it 
was a name plate of varnished wood with gold lettering. 
He read the gold lettering, with that nice warm spot in 
his heart: “Brig. Gen. Longman.” 

But he realized that his father looked tired. And he 
had seen his mother glance furtively at him, her cheer- 
fulness temporarily eclipsed. 

His father shooed him out, as he had work to do. His 
father always had work to do. He went to the little 
house that stretched over the quarters of his father and 
staff. His mother was fussing around in his father’s 
room. The room was smaller than his quarters at Camp 
Pike, and there was no bedroom. “It’s his books that 
crowd it,” his mother scolded. She went across the hall 
that was the living-dining room and took a look at her 
brother’s room. “Billy always did keep his things in 
order,” she approved. 

He went through the back room where a striker put- 
tered around with the dishes of the mess, and out in back 
of the house. 

Camp Meade, too, possessed a plain. This plain was 
some three thousand feet wide, sandy, with a few trees 
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straggling along its edge. It was as flat as if it had been 
levelled; and the camp, extending around in all direc- 
tions, was flat as a child’s toy village built on the floor of 
a nursery. 

All over the plain troops were drilling. About this 
drilling there was an atmosphere of hurry. In Little 
Rock the troops had drilled just as hard, but there had 
sounded from all sides the usual guffawing light- 
heartedness of all men in uniform. Here, on this hot day 
of a Maryland summer, the officers and men appeared 
to have always before them the words, ““To be trained 
in four months.” These words were in the air. The offi- 
cers seemed to shout them in the commands, as a sort of 
astral body of drill regulations. The men marched to 
the rhythm of ‘“‘four months.” 

The troops were pushing themselves: you could see it. 

Sand has a queer sound when a body of men are pass- 
ing over it. Ordinary ground reverberates to sound, but 
sand kills it, and all that can be heard is a shuffle. It 
makes no difference what cadence the troops are taking, 
the only sound heard is the dry yet wettish shuffle, and. 
always the shuffle is heard in the same time. 

The sand snuffled out the refrain. The sand whined: 
‘Four months, you dirty bastards, four months, you 
dirty bastards, four months, you dirty bastards.” 

Cars and motorcycles dashed about the roads, their 
motors roaring the refrain: ‘““Four months!” 

The evident fact that the troops—raw troops—were 
drilling in battalions and in regiments, and not in squads, 
said plainly: “We are in a great hurry. Four months is. 
all that is granted us.” 

From far to the right, beyond the rows of buildings 
on the other side of the plain, came a roaring, clanking 
noise. Peter stopped a soldier—the only soldier in ex- 
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istence who seemed to have nothing to do. ‘Say, soljer, 
what’s that noise over there?” 

“‘Them’s the tanks,”’ said the soldier. ‘“They makes 
a hell of a racket, don’t they ?” 

Tanks! The word sounded murderous. Peter had seen 
pictures of the nightmare beetles. He started toward the 
place of the great noise; but bugles began to sound recall 
from drill, and the noise ceased. He hurried to mess, for 
the sooner it was over the better. He must see the tanks. 
He gave only a cursory attention to his father’s staff. 
Nothing unusual about officers. The three lieutenants 
made themselves agreeable to Mrs. Longman, and that 
was not unusual. But the captain was not according to 
pattern; he kept very quiet, and shovelled in food as if 
he wanted to eat everything he could during four 
months. 

Peter had to see the tanks. He sought the way to that 
great noise—over a system of trenches, through the sand 
that whined beneath his feet and got in his shoes and was 
uncomfortable. It took a long time to cross camp, which 
was as nearly a square as the necessary barracks allowed. 
He must have lost his way; for instead of the tanks he 
found a line of hangars out of which planes were being 
rolled. Beyond, he could see bulging erections painted 
red; and he chose to believe that they were balloon 
hangars. 

He questioned a soldier who stood gazing at the 
planes. The soldier’s look was that of a man who stared 
meditatively at motorcycles instead of machines of the 
air; in his eyes was no awe. On the round disks of his 
collar insignia were the wings of a mechanic in the Flying 
Corps. 

“‘Where’s the tanks ?”’ asked Peter of the soldier. 

The soldier thought little of the tanks. ‘““Annybuddy 
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cud run them there cars,” he said. “That ain’t my idea 
er how to soljer. Why, looker here—” he said, bragging 
—‘Jooker these here contraptions there: I drives ’em 
with my little finger! Them tanks ain’t nothin’, buddy.” 

“Oh,”’ said Peter, somewhat let down. But there were 
the hangars, beckoning to him. “‘Where’s the place where 
I can see the tanks ?” he returned to it. 

“Don’t waste any time on them things,” said the sol- 
dier. ““‘Why—they ain’t got fifteen orficers, they ain’t, let 
alone men. Who ever heerd er chuffers gettin’ c’missions 
as orficers jes’ ’cause they kin drive? Shucks!” snorted 
the exponent of planes. 

“T don’t care. I want to see the tanks.” 

“Well,” said the soldier. ““Them red sheds ’s tha 
place where tha tanks is. You won’t find nobody over 
there what can even speak c’rect English.’ The soldier 
sneered. ‘““Them damn lawnmowers, they ain’t fitten fer 
nothin’ but ter knock down trees. But go on over, kid. 
As tha Good Book says, them what have seen shall wish 
ter see no more.”’ The soldier cast his eyes to heaven and 
examined a DH4 which was circling over the field. Peter 
dashed in the direction of the red sheds. 

A lumbering monster was heaving itself out the door 
as he came up to it. The door in the side, behind the tur- 
ret, was open and a voice which sounded as though it 
had been identified with machinery all its life boomed 
out. 

“What tha goddam this an’ that does you fellers 
think this thing is? A Cadillac limmizine ?” 

Another voice answered: “If you’re such a hell of a 
good mechanic, come over here an’ fix this lousy cylin- 
der. I never seen such a fella as you is.” 

Peter looked in the door and saw a man with a lieu- 
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tenant’s bar bending over a small figure who had. 
crawled, it seemed, into the engine. The small figure’s 
legs waved in the air, and the officer was exhorting him 
to get just a little further in and grab that thing “‘what’s 
holdin’ us up.” 

Peter looked at his watch. It was time he was getting 
back to his father’s headquarters. The last thing he 
heard was the voice which apparently came from the 
small figure. 

“You may be er orf’cer, but I’m a mechanic, and I c’n 
aS Bee 

* 


To be a soldier—to talk as soldiers talked, think as 
soldiers thought—was this a good thing? 

Perhaps it would be a good thing to go to this school 
his father had selected and learn how to straighten these 
things out in his mind. As it was now, he had lost his faith 
in the profession of arms. The spectacle of the officer in 
the Tank Corps quarrelling with the private, and the 
private talking back to him, was shocking. Whenever his 
father had told him that school was a good thing for 
him, he had always added that officers should speak good 
English in order to set an example to their men. But 
here was an officer speaking the language of the men 
who drove taxis in New York. It was even worse than 
the way his father’s soldiers spoke. 

Another horrible thought struck him. How could 
these men become officers ? Half-remembered conversa- 
tions with his father came back to him, conversations in 
which his father had said that the army was going to the 
dogs and that anyone who wished could enter the corps 
of officers. 
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_ The remarks of the plane mechanic came back to him. 
‘Who ever heerd er chuffers gettin’ c’missions as orf’- 
cers jes’ cause they kin drive?” 

Assuredly he must go to school to find out how to get 
over this state of worry. His father had said that school 
would do many things for him; perhaps it would do this. 

The Friends’ School was on I Street, a sleepy thor- 
oughfare that dozed in summer and hibernated in win- 
ter, leaving to other streets the modern, middle-class 
hurry and bustle while it quietly slept, quietly awakened 
when it had to, and dozed again. And in the midst of this 
peace was the school. A play yard, a little red brick 
Friends’ Meetinghouse, and a school building that had 
taken its character from the Meetinghouse; and an en- 
veloping mantle of quiet that even the yelling of boys 
and girls at play could not rend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidwell were elderly, with the dignity 
of Quakers in a story. They believed, according to the 
tenets of their faith, in peace. And yet, so well had they 
adapted themselves to life in a world which does not be- 
lieve in peace, that on the wall of the reception room 
they had put a bronze tablet to their old boys who had 
died on the battle fields of France. The list of names on 
the tablet was headed by that of Quentin Roosevelt. 

Peter stood in front of the memorial tablet and felt 
queerly that this name of a young man who had so re- 
cently been a schoolboy brought the war from the pic- 
ture papers into I Street. Fighting in theory was turning 
into fighting that might touch the home. He caught his 
father’s hand and held on, tightly. He did not notice that 
his mother held his own hand—tightly—and only her 
sob as she looked at the tablet reminded him of her pres- 
ence. He looked at her. She said in his ear: ‘“He was a 
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little boy when we first came to Washington—when you 
were a baby. I’m just thinking of his mother.” 

In his French class the ‘“‘Marseillaise” was taught and 
sung. Peter forgot that it was a republican song and had 
been composed at a time when aristocracy was declining 
toward its twilight. He loved to sing the ‘‘Marseillaise.”’ 
It gave him the feeling that, after all, war and glory 
were what he had believed them to be. The song 
marched along, and with it marched the figures he had 
always revered—the knights, the musketeers, the Old 
Guard of Napoleon, the brilliant uniforms and great 
soldiers of the world; with its swing and beat in his ears, 
its sonorous syllables on his lips, the millions of drably 
clad automatons of the war now going on faded away. 
There was a pound to the rhythm of the song that was 
not the hobnailed plodding of the National Army but 
the tramp of the feet of men each of whom was a sepa- 
rate entity. 

It almost passed over his head that at recess boys 
quarrelled and fought as boys fight and not as knights 
meet in combat. It took the incident of the sugar to par- 
tially rouse him. You could not be expected to stand for 
the continual shortage of sugar at the luncheons served 
in the basement. Day after day they found that of the 
two lumps allotted to each pupil, one lump only was be- 
side each cup of chocolate. 

‘We got a sugar eater in our midst,” the whisper ran 
round. “It’s that Alan Hoover. We better beat ’im up.” 

“Oh, ho! That’s the reason he’s so prompt, gettin’ 
down on time! We better beat that kid up.” 

The lingering inspiration of the ‘“Marseillaise” 
floated away through the top of Peter’s head. In the play- 
ground of Friends’ School was real life, raw life, life in 
war times when rations were allotted by Alan Hoover’s 
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father. Well, then: young Alan Hoover should abide by 
his father’s decisions. He listened with rising, everyday 
interest to the growls of rage of his schoolmates. “Yah! 
He swipes sugar!” “He oughta be ashamed of himself. 
With his father doin’ all this stuff about stoppin’ us from 
eatin’ all we want.” “I’m gettin’ awful thin. Feel my 
stummick, will yer?” ‘Well, ain’t that what I said? He 
oughter go without sugar an’ get his own stummick 
lean and sorter sunk-in in front.” , 

Real life! Raw life! What was the use in trying to 
dream of knights when boys swiped your sugar at lunch 
time? He took part in the daily chastisement of young 
Alan Hoover. Young Alan Hoover had no business to 
be profiteering. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidwell grieved. Standing underneath 
the memorial tablet to their boys who had been killed in 
the war, they gazed mildly at their boys of 1918 and 
preached peace on earth and good will toward men. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidwell had their own struggle to see their 
way between theory and practice. 


* 


He got off the electric car at Camp Meade. He 
clutched his bag in one hand and his little rifle in the 
other, and trudged through the sand that made his feet 
skid. He had been invited to spend the week-end with 
his father. 

The camp was hurrying even more desperately than it 
had two months ago. Someone scampering by told him 
that there was to be a combat problem. He ran as fast 
as he could to brigade headquarters—Twenty-first In- 
fantry Brigade, which was his father’s command—only 
to find that the entire establishment had gone. But his 
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father had left an orderly with a motorcycle to take him 
to field headquarters. They started out, along a very 
bad road which had been rendered worse by the passage 
of artillery. 

The country became more wooded as they went along. 
On either side they heard the rattle of rifle firing. The 
orderly jerked his thumb in the direction of the greatest 
volume of sound. “Outposts come inta contac’,” he said. 
Peter grasped his twenty-two and looked around. He 
‘stuck the bayonet of his rifle in his belt. He was deter- 
mined to take part in this battle. But perhaps he had bet- 
ter not confide in the orderly; you never could tell about 
these new soldiers. He bore in mind that men’s attitudes 
were changing. The motorcycle chugged up a hill and 
came out on an open space where the headquarters flag 
of the brigade flew in the cool breeze of the Indian sum- 
mer. There were two or three tents about the space and 
several soldiers were wigwagging across the intervening 
valley. He looked across the valley. He saw the red and 
white of signal flags and a glitter of steel from rifle bar- 
rels. It was thickly wooded over there. Against the dark 
green of the pines the little square signal flags stood out 
like jewels, and the glitter of the rifle barrels might be 
the sparkle of their settings. An officer stood gazing 
through a pair of field glasses. He looked over his shoul- 
der and said to Peter: ‘‘Oh, hello. The General told me 
you were on your way. Observer, eh?” He said that the 
enemy were coming from across the valley. The enemy, 
he said, wore white bands on their hats. General Long- 
man had command of the defense. The duration of the 
problem was to be two days, the officer understood. 

The armies came into contact on the wooded ridge 
across the valley from the temporary brigade headquar- 
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ters. And here was the sun going down, and the first day 
over. Peter slept in a real tent. And during the night each 
side dug in. He could hear the picks going. He heard the 
sounds of outpost brushes. It was splendid. 

It was fine to wake up in a tent and feel the chill of 
early morning—smell coffee boiling and bacon frying. 
He dressed and slipped out, his rifle over his shoulder. 
He went in the direction of his father’s front lines. In 
these shallow trenches lay the soldiers, cursing cheer- 
fully, drinking coffee out of their aluminum kit-cups, eat- 
ing bacon and dry bread. He had a cup of coffee, which 
at home was forbidden him. The bacon tasted better 
than it tasted at the Westmoreland. He looked over the 
parapet at the belt of woods a hundred yards distant and 
shivered slightly. The enemy were having their mess be- 
hind those woods. To the right of his position was a 
clump of trees into which the trench disappeared. 

“Le’s see yer rifle, buddy ?”’ 

Dumbly, he handed it over. It was very cold, and his 
teeth chattered. The sun was just getting ready to rise; 
there was a warmer light behind the woods. 

“Will it shoot?” asked the soldier who examined his 
rifle, 

Peter’s mouth was full of bacon, and the coffee burned 
his tongue; and it was with difficulty he managed to say 
that it was a very good rifle when he had any ammuni- 
tion. It was fortunate that this particular soldier had 
taken an interest, for the soldier’s pocket contained a 
handful of twenty-two-calibre bullets. “You sure you 
don’t want ’em?”’ he mumbled through the obstruction 
of the bacon. The soldier was sure. ‘They just clutters 
up my pocket. Take ’em, buddy.” 

Safe, now that he had ammunition, Peter decided to 
act the part of scout. He made his way along the trench 
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and debouched from it to take shelter in a clump of trees. 
He sneaked through the belt of woods, between the tall 
pines and over the soft, yielding carpet of needles. Be- 
yond a bush he could hear voices. A stick broke undex his 
foot and the conversation behind the bush ceased 
abruptly. A soldier dashed through the undergrowth. 
Peter put his back against a tree. He must not run; it 
would be contrary to his honour. He pulled the 
toy bayonet from his belt and screwed it onto the bar- 
rel of his rifle; he put a cartridge into the breech; he 
waited. The soldier saw him. Peter noticed, with a 
strange sort of calm, that the man’s blouse did not fit 
and that his hair under the campaign hat was a flaming 
red. 

He held the rifle at his hip as did the soldiers in an en- 
graving of the battle of Quatre Bras. 

“Fey!” yelled the soldier. 

Peter answered by firing his rifle at the man’s head. 
The campaign hat flew off. The soldier stopped as if he 
had run against a stone wall. The red hair stood out 
from his face, now as pale as death, and from the black- 
ish green of the foliage. A ray of sun, slanting down 
through the trees, lit up the six-inch blade of the bayonet 
on Peter’s rifle, and, continuing, shone on the brown pine 
needles on the ground. 

An officer, followed by more men, crashed into the 
tiny opening between the trees where Peter and the sol- 
dier stood in a trance. The ray of sunlight caught the 
blue steel of an automatic held in the officer’s hand. Peter 
shoved his back against the tree as if he would push it 
down. A piece of bark fell on his head. The skin of his 
face felt tightly drawn and was being pulled upward. 
There seemed to be things crawling up and down his 
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spine. His hands were wet and clung to the rifle con- 
vulsively. 

The officer broke the swishing silence. “‘What does 
this mean?” 

Peter’s eyes saw the automatic rise and the yellow 
light glance on the barrel. He fired at the hand. The offi- 
cer gasped, dropped the gun, and grabbed his hand. The 
light now mottled the hand, and Peter saw black drops 
fall to the ground from between the fingers. The silence 
was thick; and in this thick silence Peter could hear the 
pine needles disturbed by the fall of those black drops. 

Numbness fell over him. His eyes worked preternat- 
urally and the picture was chopped on his brain. His feet 
pressed down and a weight fell over his ears. 

The officer started toward him. Peter saw that his 
mouth was working, making words, but no sound came 
to his brain through his weighted-down ears. The offi- 
cer’s good hand fell on his shoulder. The officer’s mouth 
worked again; he was young, and he began to smile. He 
took the rifle from Peter’s nerveless hands and looked it 
over. Peter stood—resting on his feet as if they were 
gradually sinking into the ground. 

Someone broke through the brush. Dumbly, Peter rec- 
ognized this major. It was Sergeant Mahoney. 

“Whut’s goin’ on here?” The voice boomed out as if 
it was the first voice on the earth and Peter had heard 
for the first time. ““Why, fer Gawd’s sake, it’s Kid 
Whitey! Whacha bin doin’ ?” 

Peter swallowed. But his voice would not come out of 
the cavern of his stomach. 

The wounded officer said, impatiently, but still smil- 
ing: “Who did you say this was, Major?” 

“It’s General Longman’s kid. Say, does yer pa know 
yer here, Kid Whitey ?” 
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Peter’s voice, at last coming out of his stomach, 
sounded thin in his ears. ‘No, Sarge.” He gulped. “I 
mean, Major.” 

The soldiers moved at last, and their feet shuffled on 
the pine needles and the needles squeaked. ‘“‘Jeezus 
Keerist !” 

Major Mahoney turned to his men. “Back ter th’ p’si- 
tion. Sigi!”’ 

The lieutenant was still looking at Peter, and Peter 
was looking at the lieutenant. 

Major Mahoney broke into their staring silence. “I’m 
gonna send ya back ta the camp, Kid Whitey, so you run 
along back there an’ [’ll see to ya.” 

Peter’s feet had gone to sleep. It took an effort to get 
them going. Slowly, he followed Major Mahoney and 
the lieutenant. He got into the motorcycle as Major 
Mahoney directed. His thoughts were incomplete and 
vague, scurrying around in his head. He had not meant 
to shoot the officer; he had not wanted to shoot him. He 
was sorry he had caused those black drops to fall from 
between his fingers. Drip . . . drip . . . he could hear 
the black drops as they hit the pine needles. His chest 
began to ache with a load of sobs; but it would never do 
to cry before an enlisted man, it was bad for morale. His 
eyes smarted with the held-back tears. 

He had not noticed the road. But he found that the 
motorcycle had come to its noisy halt in front of his 
father’s little house in camp. He was under arrest, then. 
If he had not been under arrest they would have taken 
him back to field headquarters. Blinded by tears that he 
feared would overflow, he jumped out of the side car and 
thanked the grinning orderly. It was a long way to the 
shelter of his father’s room. 

A deadly quiet blanketed the deserted camp. He went 
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over to his father’s Gold Medal cot and lay down. 
There, on the khaki blankets, the load on his chest grew 
so heavy and his eyes burned so dreadfully that the flood 
began. 

* 


Peter lifted his eyes which were red and swollen; and 
he felt that to get them up from the spot on the floor at 
which he had stared for a lifetime required of the mus- 
cles of his forehead almost more effort than lay in his 
power; for the eyeballs were so much too big for their 
sockets. They burned, from the tears which had pre- 
ceded those now trickling down his nose. ““Then you— 
then you—think I ought to apologize to him, Pop ?” 

our do. 

His father had a kind voice. And this kindness in the 
two simple words, and in the deep tones of his voice, 
forced more tears from behind his scalded lids. He did 
not speak. He had to swallow a troublesome lump in his 
throat. 

He had come near to killing a man. He had not wanted 
to kill this man. He had shot because before his eyes 
there had risen a red mist. He had felt as he was sure 
that soldiers felt when they pressed down on the triggers 
of their rifles: the red mist seeping into the brain, ideas 
floating in the red mist. His apology—when he made it 
—would be an apology for the red mist. 

He said, simply : “All right, Pop.” The apology would 
be all right. But what about the red mist? How did a 
man grow able to see clearly? 


* 


The Black Prince had served the captive King John 
of France. Peter had read about it in Froissart. It was 
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plain as day. He, Peter, had injured this young officer; 
he owed him public reparation. 

But the Black Prince must have hated it! 

Peter went to bed in his father’s little room—hanging 
on the side of his father’s Gold Medal cot, slipping to 
the floor every time he fell asleep—uncomfortable in 
his mind as well as in his body. He heard men talking in 
the room beyond the door that could not close the knot 
holes in the walls. They talked of how soon they would 
get to France, of how they longed to get in the fighting, 
of how paltry it seemed to be on this side working out 
combat problems when in France men were really killing 
each other. Peter shivered; for he wondered if when 
men killed each other they had to see through the 
red mist. He wondered if, when they got used to killing 
each other, they still felt badly. Maybe it was that when 
they killed each other they had first to see through a red 
mist ? 

“Going out to watch us make things hum?” inquired 
the staff, at breakfast next morning. 

“No, Peter goes out to make things hum!” teased his 
uncle. 

The day had to be got through somehow; for not until 
dinner would he see the officer whom he had shot. He 
had no preference as to what in particular he would in- 
vestigate. In fact, he had a suspicion that he was without 
desire to investigate. The plain was thickly dotted with 
troops at drill. These dots that were bodies of men, 
dressed alike, were the colour of the dirty sand on which 
they tramped, on which they wheeled, on which they 
were contriving to sink their individuality into the ma- 
chine required by the government. Pershing wanted 
more machines; Pershing must have more machines; 
and the machines must be well oiled, their motors must 
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be well fed, they must be well cared for in every respect. 
Until they were shot to pieces they must function without 
hitch. The sun shone with autumnal fervour, and in its 
glow the khaki-clad troops turned golden; but Peter 
thought that if the sun went behind a cloud the khaki 
figures would be the hue of mud. It was muddy in the 
trenches in France. 

He stood alone, watching his father’s brigade. All 
these men seemed to be doing silly things—merely 
marching around and around—all of them doing the 
same thing at the same time. He knew that this sort of 
thing was necessary to make an army; but were these 
men never supposed to think for themselves? He 
watched the faces of the marching and countermarching 
men. They all looked alike, their faces set and serious 
as they whirled and turned and marched. How useless it 
was, to march all morning! This was not war, this was 
playing a game of war. 

The French officer who often called on his father 
approached. He smiled, in the nice way that the French 
have of treating a little boy as if he were already a man. 
“How are you?” asked the French officer politely. 

“Don’t they look silly, marching round and round and 
not getting anywhere ?”’ He had spoken from the vague- 
ness of his mind. Now it had gone into words, and he 
could not retract it. He glanced apprehensively at the 
Frenchman. 

The French officer gazed back at him—seriously. 
‘What then makes you think in this way ?” 

But this time Peter thought out his ideas before put- 
ting them into words; and the words again gave him 
trouble by falling short, in his mind, of the immensity 
of their meaning. “I don’t know, sir. Some way I don’t 
think it’s what war ought to be. All these men.” 
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“Yes?” prompted the Frenchman. “‘All these men?” 

“All these men,” Peter repeated. “Look at ’em. They 
all look alike and they do things like everybody else.” 
He gave it up. “I don’t know,” he concluded. 

“You don’t know what is in your heart, my child? 
Look deeper:” 

“There used to be knights-——” 

“Ah!” said the Frenchman: on a deep bie He 
looked attentively at Peter’s mortified face. For why 
would not these things go into words? “Ah!” said the 
Frenchman once more, his face taking on a reassuring 
smile. “In my country, my child, we do not take things so 
seriously as you do here in the United States. We know 
war as well as any nation can. And, because we know, 
we are more relaxed, you may say. Why distress your- 
self ?” 

Peter said: “This isn’t what I thought war would 
be, sir. It’s just that this isn’t what I thought war'would 
be.” 

“In what way besides, that is, the way men in uniform 
now seem to you?” 

“Like yesterday—” Peter started in on a gasp, hurry- 
ing to get it out and look it in the face—‘‘like yesterday ! 
I didn’t want to shoot that officer and I did it. And—and 
—and I didn’t like it after I did it. And—and—the 
knights used to like to kill their enemies. And—and—I 
don’t understand, sir.” 

The French officer smiled at him. “Of course,” he 
said with ready sympathy. His sympathy did not offend, 
because it suggested that he saw everything. “I think I 
see what you mean. I have seen many things of this 
kind. Many, many times it results in what is called ‘shell 
shock,’ which is interpreted as cowardice but is merely 
humanity—humanity shocked in its soul. Let us, then, 
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call it ‘soul shock,’ my child.”” He patted Peter’s shoul- 
der. “This thing that we—you and I—will now call 
‘soul shock’ is something that all should feel but few 
do. For the profession of arms, alas!” he sighed, “‘is 
toughening to the sensibilities.” He allowed his hand to 
rest quietly on Peter’s shoulder. 

Through a fog of tears that made him ashamed, even 
before this Frenchman who seemed to understand, Peter 
saw the companies of his father’s brigade wheeling and 
marching like mud-coloured machines. The creaking of 
their belts and accoutrements sounded like cogwheels. 
He strained his eyes to make out the figure of his father. 
Did his father experience soul shock? Back into his 
memory came many things that he had seen on the faces 
of his parents. Behind this machine, then, souls shivered. 
It just ain’t war!” he asserted—aloud to the Frenchman 
and inaudibly to his brain. ‘This just ain’t war!” He 
rushed away. He did not stop running until he was once 
again on his father’s cot. Flat on his face. Not thinking. 


* 


It was growing dark when the young officer arrived 
for dinner at his father’s mess, and Peter could see his 
spare figure silhouetted against the light mass of the 
headquarters building which was rapidly turning black 
against the fast darkening sky. Behind the spare figure 
the horizon was a murky red into which poked the 
pointed tops of the pine woods like the candle snuffer 
towers of a battlemented city, and over which lowered a 
bank of gray cloud tinged with pink. It was beautiful but 
it frightened him. He drew away from the path. But the 
ofiicer saw this movement and turned, and smiled laugh- 
ingly: ‘““Hello there, Mars!” 

Peter muttered: ‘‘Please, sir, I’m going to tell you 
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inside. Won’t you please come in?’ He bowed, and 
opened the front door of his father’s quarters. From 
the sitting room he heard his father’s voice, welcoming 
the guest. The voices of the staff joined in. There was 
pleasant laughter. The voices, accompanied by the 
crump of shoes, went down the room and out of hearing. 
He stayed on the stoop for a moment. He shivered a 
little, although the night was warm. It would be hard to 
speak out in front of so many officers. And Major Ma- 
honey was coming to mess. It made a great number of 
men, to stand so tall and straight and listen to his apol- 
ogy. He had to grit his teeth over it—to call up in his 
mind those glowing pictures of knights doing their 
knightly duty. f 

“Oh, there you is, Kid Whitey! Glad to see y—ou.”’ 
Major Mahoney, on his part, seemed stampeded. About 
Major Mahoney there clung none of the arrogance of 
the top sergeant; for a major is top of nothing. He 
cleared his throat and spoke slowly and carefully, look- 
ing to his pronunciation. “‘Glad to see y—ou,” he said 
again, solemnly. 

His old friend’s large and horny hand had a comfort- 
ing grasp. Peter said gratefully: “I’m awful glad you 
could come, Major.” 

“Sarge, Kid Whitey, Sarge.” Major Mahoney 
slapped him on the back. ‘‘I know what’s goin’ t—o hap- 
pen, old fellow, and it ain’t a thing to get rattled over. 
Buck up! Us of the old Nineteenth—the original Nine- 
teenth, I mean—stick together. I’m right here by you. 
Ahem!” 

The room was larger than he had supposed, and his 
voice was weaker; for when he began to speak he looked 
about the table at the officers who stood behind their 
chairs and in none of their eyes did he see a spark of 
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previous enlightenment; he might have been trying in a 
nightmare to tell them an impossible story. It became 
necessary to clear his throat. He did not know what 
words came out of his throat. But the young officer came 
around the chairs and put out his hand. “‘It’s quite all 
right, old man, it’s quite all right,” said the young officer 
—holding Peter’s hand in his hand that was not 
wounded. Peter hung on to this unwounded hand; but 
his eyes, falling, saw the bandage on the officer’s other 
hand, and his chest felt as though it would burst with 
pride in this soldier who could act as did the old knights 
when the world had been happy, and war a glorious pic- 
ture of bright silken banners and Toledo blades and 
sonorous oaths. He felt all right in his heart. He es- 
corted the officer to a chair and took up his position 
behind. His father pointed down the table. He shook,his 
head. “I shall serve this gentleman.” He saw by his 
father’s eyes that it was.all right; his father understood. 

His legs were tired, but it was a triumphant fatigue, 
and at every twinge that ran from his feet which were 
going to sleep he said to himself: ‘““The Black Prince 
would have done this.” 

Major Mahoney vied with the captain on General 
Longman’s staff as to who could eat the most and say 
the least. “Better eat this good chow whilst we can,” 
said Major Mahoney. ‘Over there we'll be back to 
bully-beef, won’t we, General? And any man that served 
in Cuba can just look back and taste that there canned 
beef and see if he likes it!’ But to Peter, behind the next 
chair, Major Mahoney whispered hoarsely: “Kid 
Whitey, what was that you used to say? ‘It ain’t natural.’ 
Well, I'll take leave to say that this here ain’t natural 
—me takin’ my grub with the orf’cers! I don’t know 
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what this here world’s coming to, ae Whitey, and that’s 
erat: j 
* 


The Eleventh Division had not sailed on schedule. 
Influenza had involved Camp Meade. With their liaison 
troops already in France, it became necessary to un- 
pack, to hurry sick soldiers into the hospital until the 
hospital would hold no more, and finally to put the 
sick in tents. 

Peter could not understand why his father, so soon 
to go abroad, came into the city upon rarer occasions. 
He sat looking at his father, shocked that he who had 
not caught the flu should look so ill. His father’s face 
had fallen in, and under his eyes ran discoloured cir- 
cles. “You don’t think you got the flu, Pop, do you?” 

His father shook his head. He seemed listless. ‘‘Oh, 
no, I’ll never have it.”’ 

“Because,” said Peter anxiously, “if you should get 
it, I don’t know what Muwver and I should do. There 
ain’t enough nurses in Washington to go round.” 

“Everything all right at the mess in the Westmore- 
land, Annie?” asked General Longman. 

““More vacancies every day,” she said. ‘““We no longer 
stand in line.” 

“How would you manage if one of you should go 
down?” he pursued. 

She laughed lightly—her eyes on him. “Oh, we’d 
manage. If it were I, Peter would have to bring my 
meals to me in a basket. If it were Peter, I’d do the 
same. Don’t worry. We’ve been through bad times be- 
fore.” 

“How about that maid?” 
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“Oh, she left yesterday. I had a cold and she took 
it into her head that I had the flu and ran so fast she 
didn’t wait for her wages.”’ 

‘FT em-m.’’ 

‘Don’t waste time worrying over us,”’ she repeated. 
“T can manage.” 

Peter asked about one of the officers who had talked 
to him. 

His father said: ‘He had the flu.” 

“T hope he’s well now,” Peter ventured. 

“No. He—died.” 

Peter braced himself against the worst. He asked 
about another man—his father’s orderly. The orderly 
was dead. : 

Peter asked once more: ‘‘What’s the—the officer do- 
ing? You know the one, Pop—the fellow I—I—apolo- 
gized to.”’ He could not have used the other word. 

His father smiled a one-sided smile. “‘He caught the 
flu.” 

Peter’s eyes stretched as he stared at his father. But 
his father said nothing. ‘‘He’s dead, then,” said Peter. 

Viec . 

He hit his hand against the wall, and there was no 
feeling in it. 

He heard his father say to his mother: ‘‘We’ve run 
out of coffins. We’ve had to put the poor fellows in rough 
wooden boxes; and there aren’t many of those left, 


now.” His father’s voice had lost its ring; it sounded 
dull, flat. 


* 
In Rock Creek Park he sat on a boulder to think over 


what had happened to him. For those few days at Camp 
Meade he had been whirled about in his mind so that 
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he had no idea where he stood. His head still felt dizzy. 
He thought this, too, over: his head must be worse. For 
the iron trees which crawled up the steep slope to the 
level seemed to be twisting up and then down. 

The stone on which he rested was hard and uncom- 
fortable and had amazing projections and depressions. 
He wandered down the stream to the log that crossed 
to the other side. His head was still swimmy and his 
brain undecided. He dashed across the log on which 
his feet slipped. 

It was growing dark, and he found himself, after wan- 
dering aimlessly, some distance from the creek. On the 
outside of his head he was numb. His ears felt as if they 
had gone to sleep as his feet had so often done. But in- 
side, in his brain, was a mass of thoughts which har- 
monized in no way with the movement of his feet. 

The darkness crawled down the hill to the creek and 
up the other side, a peculiar crablike crawling that made 
him laugh. His laugh cut the twilight silence and fright- 
ened him. He felt his legs moving in the direction of the 
creek, but a complete blankness had come down on him. 
His feet felt loose, attached to the ankles on tendons 
that had stretched and lost their elasticity. His arms 
dangled, swinging like the arms of an unstuffed rag 
doll. These antics of the body that trotted down the hill 
under the Million Dollar Bridge made him laugh again; 
but this time there was the soughing of the branches be- 
fore and after him which cut the laugh as the other 
laugh had cut the silence. 

Now it was quite dark. Peter, who had started out to 
think of what had happened to him, began to run from 
what might happen to him now. He stopped on the 
bank of the creek with the span of the bridge above him. 
Always, under this bridge, there was a peculiar smell: 
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to-night it rose to his nostrils with an increased potency. 
The piles of an old bridge poked themselves out of the 
water which gurgled and lapped about their feet. He 
would have to get home. His mother would worry. She 
was worried enough with this flu business—about his 
father, out there in camp where they had to bury them 
in boxes. He must go home. 

He swayed, standing on the bank and trying to think 
of some place to cross. But had he already crossed? He 
must think about this point. But he was tired in the legs. 
The log that was a bridge was forgotten; everything 
was forgotten except how tired he was and how neces- 
sary it had become that he get home. “You gotta get 
home. You gotta get home. Muvver’ll go crazy. You’ll 
go crazy.’ A glance around. “The trees’ll go crazy.” 
The high arch over his head caught up the words and 
blended them with the sighing of the trees and the rush 
of the stream that hurried to some impossible place an 
impossible distance away. The stream rushed below, the 
bridge flung itself above, and the iron trees with the 
moon shining on their muscular trunks beckoned, 

In the stream. Still saying to himself: “I gotta get 
home. Muvver'’ll be crazy if I don’t get home.” 

On the other side—wet to the waist and numb above. 
He blinked his eyes. They were growing dim, and things 
within his sight transmuted themselves into caricatures. 

Now, starting up the hill which seemed to grow 
steeper with every step ahead. More difficult. But the 
iron trees moved up and swayed toward the top of the 
hill and whispered: ‘You must get home in time. You 
must.” And the next iron tree that he reached waved him 
on. 
Stones under his feet rolled, and little gullies made by 
the rains twisted his ankles. He fell many times, but 
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scrambled to his feet. At last he saw the lights of the 
Woodward shining between the trunks of the trees; 
the bridge descended from its proud span and consented 
to join the earth once more. It seemed to him that if he 
could reach the place where the bridge married the earth 
he would be safe. But all the time the iron trees, twist- 
ing their muscles, whispered: “Jf you can get home, you 
will be safe.”’ He was cold and wet, and the clothes above 
his waist stuck to his hot body as did the water-soaked 
clothes below. More stones rolled under his feet and 
more irregularities in the path turned his ankles. His 
head was becoming more benumbed; and still the path 
seemed to stretch in front of him, an uneven line follow- 
ing the buttress of the bridge which resounded as the 
cars rolled over and rolled on to the new Wardman 
Park Inn across the valley. 

Peter muttered: “I gotta... You gotta... Peter, you 
gotta. You mus’...I gotta...” 

He staggered into the lobby of the Woodward, over 
‘the pattern on the floor that seemed trying to trip him 
with its white and black marble squares. Into the eleva- 
tor: and the boy looked at him, and rushed the car up 
the shaft to their floor. He felt the boy’s skinny Negro 
arms under his armpits. His feet skidded over the floor 
of the upstairs corridor. 

He heard the elevator boy say to his mother who 
opened the door of the apartment: “Yaas ’m. He’s sho’ 
sick. I reckon he got de flu. Yaas ’m.”’ He fell into his 
mother’s arms, still muttering: “You gotta, I gotta. 
Get home on time. Muvver’ll be crazy.” And he thought 
he heard the iron trees knotting their muscles and forc- 
ing him up—up—to the top of the hill. 

Slowly, he heard his mother speak, but the words 
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came fast and he wondered why she should be so 
slow. 
* 


Around his bed Peter saw vaguely familiar figures— 
faces he seemed to know attached to bodies that were 
strange to him, bodies he knew upholding heads he had 
never before seen. Voices were in the room; and these 
voices he had heard, ages ago, before he had been born 
into that little body lying on the bed. What a funny lit- 
tle body! He got back into the body to see if it still 
worked. 

His finger tips felt alternately rough, like pumice 
stone, and smooth as a marble wall. His legs and arms 
did not work; the strings were broken, so that he could 
not pull on them. His eyes would not roll around in 
their sockets, but it did not matter, because he was see- 
ing from outside his eyes. And these converging shapes 
that were always present at the side of the bed annoyed 
him. His ideas were marching before his eyes, and these 
creatures who when they whispered, far away, made 
him listen, and when they shouted made him want to 
cover his head, were striving to take his ideas away from 
him. 

‘There, now, Juan Naon, it ain’t natural to kill your 
soldiers that way!’’ Soldiers all over the nursery floor, 
gliding, gliding, into his eyes on one side and out of his 
eyes on the other side and making room for more, more. 
The gliding soldiers kept the left foot always in front 
of the right foot, and their stiff, parade, facial expres- 
sion was frozen on their faces: it was the face itself, that 
parade expression of a wooden submission to an idea. 
... Soldiers at Camp Meade, drilling in the sand, cog- 
wheels of a machine. . . . Seeing from outside his eyes, 
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he saw the whirring motion of the cogwheels—whirring 
soberly, steadily, for always. Silly, for he could not find 
the place where they went. . . . Someone was saying 
“This wicked war!” It was the voice of the clergyman. 
He must be in St. Margaret’s, then? Around his bed 
fluttered the artificial-grass green dress, fluttering in 
time to the chant of “this wicked war—this wicked war 
—this wicked war-war-war.”... The Prussian Guards 
captured the nursery floor, but now their uniforms were 
mud-coloured. ... French soldiers in blue uniforms. But 
sometimes, when French soldiers jumped into trenches, 
horizon blue was mud-coloured. . . . The British uni- 
form was mud-coloured. Khaki was mud-coloured. All 
soldiers became mud-coloured. All of them—all sol- 
diers in the world—marching to ‘somewhere in France.” 
Not knowing where they were going, except that it 
would be muddy. . . . Minds, books, bodies, thought, 
liberty: all being trampled in the mud of “Somewhere in 
France.” ... Men, all converging on a single point, and 
coming from all the world: Germans, Austrians, Bulga- 
rians, Turks: going to drown in the mud... . British, 
French, Americans, Belgians, Italians, Serbs: all march- 
ing forward to drown in the mud... . Oh! Oh! He was 
awfully old and tired! How could it be, that he was only 
eleven years old? It was so long since he had dropped 
in the mud. . . . Gentlemen, labourers, poets, steel 
riveters, painters, business men. Fat, thin, medium-sized 
men. In different coloured uniforms that, the nearer to 
the mud they got, wore down to the same colour. How 
could their countries tell them apart while they floun- 
dered in the mud?... Mr. Petersen everlastingly shook 
his head—over there in that far corner of the room. 
Mr. Petersen sent his voice out from the far corner: 
“Ah ha, leetle Scandihoovian, that iss not a war horse. 
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That iss the little God of Understanding.”’ Where was 
his little golden horse? He heard the little boy on the 
bed cry out; and at the same time that from away off 
he heard the boy cry out, he felt, with finger tips that 
were rough like pumice stone, the cool golden sides of 
the little horse slipping into his hand. “He iss fery 
good for you,” said the voice of Mr. Petersen— 
filling the room, bursting out of the room, and pervad- 
ing all space. A great voice, that could reach to where 
the God of Understanding had been started. And the 
great voice—which had ceased to be altogether Mr. 
Petersen’s voice—said: “JZ am beginning to think that 
devilment made it sink, men’s devilment.” . . . The fin- 
gers that were like pumice stone slid over the curling ruff 
of feathers, which were so cool and pleasant to the 
touch. The little horse was getting ready to speak. Well, 
all right, when the little horse should speak it would be 
worth listening to. But not yet. Not yet... . The little 
horse, in getting ready to speak, had got his opening 
mouth filled with mud; and he had remembered that the 
place where he had been made had gone down in mud, 
and had shut his mouth because the mud tasted bad. . 
Nobody really liked mud... . Hobnailed shoes churned 
the mud up, and you found out that it smelled bad... . 
“Faitfouey old Theresa” was wagging her finger at him. 
She was over there, in the next corner to Mr. Petersen. 
Out of her well-nigh toothless mouth words came mum- 
blingly: “Too much war I have seen.” . . 

Not enough pins with red and green and Mine and pur- 
ple heads for the map. The map was growing so large 
that it swallowed up all other maps of parts of the 
world; the map was going to be the world: and every 
country on this map would be mud-coloured. The ten- 
cent store would have mud-coloured pins, now, for there 
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would be no other colour in the world. . . . The figures 
near his bed were doing two things: they were sitting 
with hanging heads, or they were rising on their toes 
with heads almost reaching the ceiling. Some of these 
countless mothers and fathers had loud voices and were 
saying shrilly the most impossible things. .. . They were 
trying to force his eyes to get back and do their job, like 
good soldiers; they were flapping big white things that 
were speckled with black smudges close to his face so 
that he smelled something that, long ago, he had smelled. 
A wet smell, an inky smell; but it was not the smell of 
the schoolroom. . . . The shrill voice said Armistice. 
What did they mean? But they should not shout so 
loudly, when he was so tired. .. . Those planes outside 
should stop circling over the house, for the noise of their 
motors made his head ache. He could not see pictures, 
with such screaming outside. And, just when this noise 
had broken out, the little God of Understanding had 
been about to speak. ... They should not push him back 
behind his eyes. It was easier to think when you had got 
out of your head and were free. .. . The pictures were 
changing, because they had pushed him back behind his 
eyes. The toy soldiers were lying flat in the mud which 
gradually hardened into earth. They lay congealed in 
the mud. Then one soldier rose up, and glided, with its 
left foot in front of its right foot, toward the enemy 
country. ... The earth was still thicker; it was wet and 
gluey.... The soldiers rose from all sides—like ghosts 
—still keeping their left feet in front of their right 
feet. But their heads were skulls, so that their faces 
could no longer wear the parade expression of a wooden 
submission to an idea. ... The voices in the room, alter- 
nately receding to incredible distances and coming so 
close to his ears that he thought they would break into 
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his brain, buzzed, buzzed, buzzed. A beehive. People in 
a beehive. .. . Over the congealed mud men and women 
walked, putting any foot forward they wished. ... The 
mud had become earth, but when the solitary soldier 
had risen the earth became mud again, and the men and 
women sank, and the soldiers rose again. .. . Soldiers— 
always rising again. If you killed them other soldiers 
took their place. What, then, was the good of wingéd 
gods? His little golden God of Understanding must 
feel sad. He stroked the cool little horse. He was sorry 
for the little horse... . 


* 


His uncle patted him on the shoulder. “It’s all right, 
Peter, old boy. Don’t be cast down. Leave that to us 
who didn’t get over. As for you—they’re fighting in 
Russia!” 

Peter tried to shake his head; and he was too tired. 
The little horse’s mouth was again tightly closed. He 
would never hear what the God of Understanding 
had been about to say. But a wave of clarity flowed from 
the cool gold of the ruff of feathers into his hot, dry 
fingers. He tightened his hand on the little god who was 
again silent, inscrutable. He turned away. 

“It ain’t natural,” he said. 


THE END 
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